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ABSTRACT 

Chapter T discusses the purpose and rationale for a 
conprehensi ve study of the tipward ^ound Program and orosents the 
study design and methodology. Chapter "^I present*? a summary ot the 
findinns on student characteristics and program achievement and on 
program administration and other areas, and the recommendations. 
Chapter III presents history of t’ e t^rvard nound program in the 

Office of Econcmic Opportunity. A list of research studies and a 
synthesis of research findings are presented in Chapter TV, Chapter V 
discusses student characteristics and indicators of program success 
such as college enrollment and retention. Chapter VT presents an 
analysis and findings of field visits. A cost-benefit analysis of the 
Upward Bound program is provided in Chapter V^T. Chanter VIII is a 
summary of basic Upward Pound 1 ssues and suggests needed research and 
evaluation. And Chapter IX discusses the ttpward Pound student in 
college: the disadvantaged applicant and the application process, and 

overview of financial aid considerations and unmet neels. Abstracts 
of previous research, t?nward Bound guidelines 1<^69-70, and a 
computation of lifetime income are presented in the appendices. (A^) 
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r. INTRODUCTION 



This report marks the culmination of a study of the Upward Bound program 
from its beginnings in the summer of 1965 as a pilot precollege program 
for academically and financially disadvantaged students sponsored by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) until its transfer to the U.S. Office 
of Education on July 1, 1969. The report describes the inception and 
functioning of Upward Bound as a national emphasis program within the 
Community Action Program (CAP) of OEO, with the attendant problems 
involved in launching and maintaining it as a national effort; the character- 
istics of its participants; and the results of visits to a selected sample of 22 
Upward Bound programs during the summer of 1969. It also includes a synthesis 
and analysis of all of the available research literature on the program and of the 
significant information drawn from the data bank maintained by the program. 

This study was conducted by Greenleigh Associates under contract number 
899-4910 for the OEO, and with the cooperation of the new Upward Bound 
Branch, Division of Student Special Services, Bureau of Higher Education, 

U.S. Office of Education. 

A. Purpose and Rationale for a Comprehensive Study of Upward Bound 

The purpose and net^i for this project were Indicated in the proposal which 
led to the initiation of the study: 

. . . to study what has been learned in past years from 
independent studies of the Upw^ard Bound program; 
s>mthesize that information; evaluate the success in 
reaching national program objectives; identify the 
factors responsible for the successes; and make 
recommendations involving future program operations 
and evaluations. 

The avowed general purpose ot Upward Bound was to generate excitement for 
success in education among secondary school students who came from 
’'disadvantaged’’ homes and who were poorly prepared academically. The 
program sought to inspire these youngsters with confidence in their natural 
abilities and, at the same time, to endow’ them with the skills necessary to 
make involvement in higher education both possible and successful. 

To achieve its goals, the Upward Bound programs were designed with 
several important features; cooperation between secondary schools and 
the sponsoring institution of higher education; a curriculum which ranged 



over remedial education, skill development, aspects of creative thinking 
and effective expression; creation of positive attitudes toward self and 
learning; i varied program of cultural, recreational, and group activities 
to augment the academic program; and the provision of necessary health 
services to insure the physical and mental well-being of the participants. 

In addition to helping poor and latently talented youngsters to achieve suc- 
cess in higher education programs. Upward Bound envisioned producing 
a reservoir of dedicated young people, effective, successful, and committed 
to helping similar students by blazing a trail for them. 

With the coming legislative transfer of Upward Bound operations to the 
Office of Education on July 1, 1969, it became incumbent upon the Office 
of Economic Opportunity administration to take a final look at the Upward 
Bound programs and to deliver an objective, historical overview, and an 
analysis of those factors which made up the many facets of (he program and 
which may have contributed stubstantially to whatever success the program 
has had. 

The inequities of the national educational system with respect to the poor 
and the disadvantaged students have been well documented. A wide range of 
literature, from the narrative of Michael Harrington's The Other America 
to the data and controversy surrounding James S. Coleman's Equality of 
Educational Opportunity , presents a dismal picture of failure. The high 
percentage of high school dropouts and pushouts reileots the inability of 
the social system generally and the educational systems particularly to fire 
the imagination of this group of students. 

Upward Bound was born as part of a salvage operation to rescue young 
people with good potential but poor academic backgrounds who, according 
to predictive Instruments then in use nationally, would not do well in 
Institutions of higher education and thus, so the circular logic went, ought 
not be encouraged to attempt admission to colleges and universities. Upward 
Bound was intended to enable these students to escane poverty through educa- 
tion, a route too often closed to them. The results of slightly more than four 
years of Upward Bound are an Incredible success story. These white, black, 
brown, and Indian youths from the urban slums, depressed rural areas, 
isolated mountain hoIlows,and segregated reservations are not only admitted 
Into institutions of higher education by the thousands, but they are staying and 
achieving. The rates of admission and retention are comparable to, and often 
better than, the rates of the nationwide population. 

It must be emphasized that Upward Bound is a small program; no more than 
27,000 students have been funded at any one time since Its inception. Less 
than $31,000,000 Federal dollars per annum have been expended for program 
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support at its peak effort of approximately 300 programs. Thus there are 
undoubtedly hundreds of thousands of students now relegated to educational 
oblivion who could benefit from this program; a figure of 600 >000 has been 
suggested by OEO as being the universe of students probably eligible for Upward 
Bound. This report, looking to the time when political and economic factors 
might combine to provide realistic funding for these projected numbers, provides 
a comprehensive description and analysis of the Upward Bound program and its 
components as well as some answers to basic programmatic and administrative 
questions such as the following: 

. . , How was this program developed? 

. . . What were the elements which engendered its success? 

. .. What were its basic strengths and weaknesses? 

. •• What was learned from thK program that suggests 
changes and restructuring of our educational 
institutions? 

. . . How could the program be strengthened and improved? 

B. Study Design and Methodology 

The central purpose cf the study is to provide an objective and Impartial 
review of Upward lk)und operations, existing data, and existing evaluation 
studies. To accomplish these purposes several independent and corre- 
lated approaches were taken. 

1 . Heview and Analysis of Research on and Evaluations of 
Up^vard Bound 

All available research reports and evaluations of the Upward Bound program 
have been studied and analyzed. Significant data and findings have been 
reported and the common findings of Ihis literature with respect to program- 
matic successes and failures and recommendations for program improvement 
have been s>7ithesized. This research of the literature and evaluations in ab- 
stract form is contained In Appendix A. The synthesis of research findings 
appears in Chapter IV. 

2 . Hcvlcw of Existing Data 

A great deal of both hard and soft data exists for the four-plus years that 
Upward Bound was under OEO administration. Included are memoranda 
to staff on all levels, in-house studies conducted by the Data Systems 
office of Educational Associates, Incorporated (the contract agency to OEO 
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for Upward Bound during the period), progress reports by EAI to OEO, reports 
on national conferences, site-visit reports by field consultants, various articles, 
speeches, individual Upward Bound program reports, and the Upward Bound data 
bonk, a continuous updating system on student and program characteristics which 
also provides some tracking of a number of former Upward Bound students. 

The accumulated data have been studied with a focus on the historical develop- 
ment of the program particularly with respect to program problems and pro- 
gram achievements. In the case of the hundreds of site-visit reports from the 
programs, samples of these data were used. 

The Information contained in the data bank was utilized to answer a large number 
of carefully selected queries focused to determine the relationships between 
student and program ch:;.*acterlstlcs,and changes In these relationships during 
the period studied, to determine indices of success in meeting the major 
objectives of the Upward Bound program. A detailed presentation of the data and 
their analyses are documented in the chapter on student and program characteristics, 
Chapter V. 

3. Field Visits to a Sample of 22 Upward Bound Programs 

To augment the accumulated data and provide a current view of student and 
program characteristics, a sample of 22 of the Upward Bound programs was 
visited during the summer of 1969. The sample was selected on the basis of 
college size, regional location, urban-rural character, ethnicity, quality of 
program, whether typical, innovative, or troubled, and the frequency of program 
visitation during the past year. The selection was made by the OEO project manager 
in consultation with Upward Bound staff from the OEO national office, and the 
Greenleigh Associates project staff. 

Each of the 22 programs was visited and observed for five days by trained field 
analysts. Considerable data were generated from overview reports and 
interviews conducted with past and present project directors, university and 
secondary school instructors, guidance personnel, tutor-counselors, students, 
and the admissions staff of the host institution. Special Interview schedules and 
Interview guides were developed for this purpose and the resulting data were 
coded, tabulated, and analyzed. 

This sample was then compared with the current universe of 301 Upward Bound 
programs to validate its representativeness. Strong similarities were found for 
all major variables, and thus we have used the findings from the sample to 
express specific, selected findings which we believe are representative oi the 
Upward Bound program, A description of the field visits and an analysis of that 
data is Incorporated In Chapter VI of this study. 
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4, Interviews With Persons Who Played Significant Ro!es in the 
Historical Development of Upward Bound 

The genesis and developmeiit of the Upward Bound program occupies a 
unique position in the history of the anti poverty program. The persons who 
were involved in the early stages, and who administered, decided policy, 
monitcAfd, and directed the program, were considered vital in furnishing 
us with a global understanding of the program. From a long list of such 
persons, interviews were conducted with all of those who had had significant 
impact on the development and implementation of the national program be- 
tween 1965 and 1969. 



In-dcpth interviews, from three to six hours in length, were conducted 
with each of these persons. The interviews were based on comprehensive 
interview guides created for each area of program history. The results 
of these interviews, combined with corroborative data from other sources, 
form Chapter HI which describes the underpinnings, history, and change 
involved in the Ui>ward Bourn! program. 



5. Benefit- Cost Analysis 



After a careful review jf existing Ixjncfit-cosl literature on Upward Bound, 
and an analysis of the availability of desirable data for an updated benefit- 
cost study, a study design was created Ixised upon the use of a large sample 
of Upward Bound students, each of whom had an older sibling of the same 
sex. The siblings were utilized as a control group for purposes of compari- 
son in terms of educational levels attained and estimated economic consequences 
of such educational levels, over a period of lime. 

The data developed in this study w'ere used in conjunction wdlh the latest 
available economic and statistical evidence and program cost information to 
provide a comprehensive analysis. This is included in Chapter VII. 

6. Presentation of Study Kesults 

In each chapter, following presentation and analysis of data in text and 
tables, \ve have presented our findings and recommendations. A summary 
of these findings and recommendations is contained in Chapter II. 

The Ixisic analMIcal tools used in handling data for this study were; item 
analysis and cross lalxjiaiion of variables. It was the judgment of the 
consultants that the data would not yield more significant findings if subjected 
to a multivariate analysis, especially with respect to such dependent variables 



as college adr/ission and college retention. 'Hiere are too many individual 
variables relative to motivation, Intelligence, psychic, and life-style 
factors which were unaccounted for and which defy this type of analysis. 
Where soft data are used in narrative secMons as the bases for certalp 
assumptions, the sources of such data are specifically Indicated. 








II. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RLTOMMENDATIONS 



The following is a summary of findings and recommendations based on data 
obtained from observations, interviews, previous research reports, and the 
analysis of information from field instruments and from cumulative data in 
the Upward Bound data system. 

A. Findings on Stu d ent Characteristics and Program Achievement 
1, Recruitment 



a. Students reemited for Upward Bound programs were 
generally representative of the academically underachieving and economically 
disadvantaged youth in Uiis country, especially those of minority groups. 
Between 52 and 51 percent of the students from 196G to 1969 were black; 

for the same period the proportion of white (non-Spanish speaking) students 
decreased from 3S to 28 percent and an increasing proportion of program 
participants were from Spanish-speaking and Indian minority groups. 

b. A slightly greater proportion of female students were 
enrolled for the same period, representing between 50 to 52 percent of the 
total. Despite efforts to recruit more black males, there were slightly 
more black females enrolled. 

c. The Grade Point Average of students at the time of 
recruitment into Upward liound ranged from 2.27 (C+) fn 1967 to 2.92 (B-) 
in 1969, showing a small but significant increase, probably attributable to 
a cnange in recruitment patterns designed to select those who had more 
obvious potential to graduate from college. 

d. On the average, more than 10 percent of the students 
enrolled in Upward Bound in the years 19GG to 19G9 have changed their 
curriculum from a nonacademic t>ix3 (general, commercial, vocational, or 
remedial) to a college preparatory one. This is a significant change attrib- 
utable to the intervention of Uic Upward Bound program in assisting partici- 
pants to prepare themselves for college. 

e. From 19GG to 19G0 approximately 85 to 87 percent 

of the students recruited into Upward Bomid met the poverty criteria tvuide- 
llnes established for admission into the program. For the same period, 
although 6 to 12 1/2 percent of the Upward Bound students apparently came 
from families with incomes al>ovc the criteria, it was difficult to establish 
authcnllcily for these data. In addition, the poverty criteria, especially for 
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large urban areas, are unrealistically low; for students above these criteria, 
th(3 data show that the amounts are not of grtot substance. 

f. Data indicate that, for* the peri'*> i of 1966-196 \ approx- 
imately 70 percent of Upward Bound student'' oajne froiji uf’oan areas and 

30 percent from rural ones. 

g. It lias been extremely difficult to balance programs 
ethnically in some areas of the country. For example, in the South and in 
some eastern urban areas it has been a problem to recruit white students. 

h. it has been estimated that there are approximately 
600, 000 disadvantaged students who eould probably benefit from the Upward 
Bound 4i>e of precollege program. At present only a small fraction of 
this universe, approximately 1 percent, is being served by Upward Bound. 

2. Retention in High School and Upward Bound 

a. Upward liound, in addition to serving as a channel to 
college for disadvantaged students, also acts as a deterrent to dropping out 
of high school. One study showed that Upward Bound students have approxi- 
mately a 5 percent high school dropout rate compared with a 35 percent 
dropout rale for the general low -income student population. 

b. Retention in Upward Bound is a significant problem. 

Data indicate that at least one-third of the students enrolled in Upward 
Bound do not attend the final Bridge sumiuer. Attrition at this critical 
point, often because the student r.ccds to earn money for college, may 
well militate against success in college. The number of nonbridge students 
who ’'separate” from Upward Bound also seems high. The data and reports 
suggest that a substantial number of nonbridge students arc being dismissed 
by project directors out of concern that their poor progress and lack of moti- 
vation would reflect poorly on the success of Upward Bound. 

3. Attitude Changes During Upward Bound 

According to longitudinal studies undertaken by Bunt and Ilardt with respect 
to students' attitudes on several imix>rtant change measures, it was found 
there were significant score increases in .‘^uch areas as motivation for college, 
interpersonal fle.xibility, self-esteem, internal control, and future orientation. 
Although these scores were not measured against control groups, they were 
compared with large samples of high school students which produced the 
normative data for the change measures. These significant attitude changc.s 
were also corroborated in interviews with Upward Bound staff members who 
have been In close contact with the students over a period of years. 







College Enrollment 



a. A large majority of Upward Bound students whc 
graduate from high school and attend the Bridge summer, enroll in college. 

The enrollment rate has been approximately 70 percent for the years 1967 

to 19C9. This rate has been consistently higher than the national pereentage of 
50 percent of all high school graduates who' go on to postseeondary education. 

b. Data based on a large sample, 4,000 seniors, in 
Upward Bound during 1969, show that 85 percent of these made application 
to college. Seventy percent of these seniors were subsequently enrolled in 
college. 



c. It has been found that larger numbers of Upwanl Bound 
students have been consistently enrolled in nonhost institutions rather than in 
host institutions during the years 1966 to 1969. In 1969, about 60 percent of 
the students were enrolled in institutions other than those they attended for 
Upward Bound. The ovenvhelming majority are in four-year public and 
private colleges. 

d. It is a fact that the majority of Upward Bound students 
are not enrolled in Ivy League or ''prestige^' colleges. The largest number 
of them go to nonhosl colleges and universities across the nation. They are 
usually enrolled in four-year public institutions witJi a majority of white 
students. From 1967 to 1969 the proportion of Upward Bound students who 
are black, and the proportion of black Upward Bound students going to college, 
has remained almost constant at ai*ound 56 percent. However, the proportion 
of black Upward Bound students attending predominately black colleges has 
declined from 64 percent to 29 percent. 

e. From 1967 to 1969 approximately 20 percent of the 
average number of Upw'ard Bound graduates enrolled in college reported 
that admissions requirements had been modified in some way to permit them 
to enroll. Conversely, approximately 80 percent were admitted through reg- 
ular admissions processes or through "open door" admissions policies. 

f. The college in which an Upward Bound graduate en- 
rolls is often determined by the financial aid package he is offered or it may 
be the only college offering him financial assistance. This often precludes 
his making a decision based on Uic suilablllly of the school In relation to his 
talents or his choice of studies. 

g. Although some of schools accepting Upward Bound 
students often do modify some admissions regulations, not enough of them 
offer any intensive supportive academic services and counseling. 
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h. It is unfortunate that a relatively large number of 
host instil Jitians have shown such small commitment by enrolling only a 
few students from the Upward Bound programs which they sponsor. 

5. College Retention 

a. According to avaihible data from the years 1966 to 
1969, Upward Bound students in college have retention rates equal to those 
of the national college-going population, and it is projected that their grad- 
uation rates, about 50 percent of those who originally enroll in college, 
will also equal or better the national graduation rates of about 50 percent. 

b. By comparison with their older siblings of the same 
sex. Upward Bound students have significantly higher retention rates in 
high school and college, according to data developed by Fiunt and Hardt of 
the Syracuse University Youth Development Center. Upward Bound thus 
acts as a dropout prevention program as well as a precollege program. 

c. The basic reason Upward Bound students leave college 
is academic failure. Poor educational background and preparation make it 
difficult for Upward Bound students to meet academic requirements without 
additional counseling and assistance. Other reasons tor nonretention relate 
to financial, personal, and social problems. 

6. Benefit-Cost Assessment 

The benefit-cost analysis of the Upward Bound program Indicated that^for 
the individual, using a 10 percent discount rate, the average benefit-cost 
ratio for the Upward Bound participant was 3:10. For the government, at 
a 5 percent discount rate, the average ratio was 1:16. Although the benefits 
of the program to the individuals are extremely good, economically the program 
could be considered only marginally successful for the government. But it is 
unfair to examine benefits and costs in terms of one program without consider-* 
ing other alternaUves. It is possible that Upward Bound, in terms of its goals, 
when compared with other programs supposed to provide an escape route from 
poverty, may show relatively higher behefit--cost ratios than they do. In addition, 
very important benefits not readily measured by a benefit-cost study, in terms 
of dollars, may be Ihojc such as the opportunity for the Upward Bound graduate 
and his children to live a life out of poverty. 

7. Impact on Institutions 



a. Some significant changes have been noted in many of 
the host Institutions which may be attributed to their association with the 
Upward Bound program. There Is a larger measure of acceptance of the 



disadvantaged type of student, which includes waiver of admissions stand- 
ards in some colleges, the formulation of special academic assistance 
programs, and the introduction of summer prep programs and spxjcii 1, 
first-year adjustment programs. Host Institutions which have had exper- 
ience with enrolling Upward Bound graduates have, by and large, increased 
their admission of Upward Bound students over the years. 

b. There has been no perceptible change produced in 
the high schools by their association with the Upward Bound program, 
although some evidence in reports indicates that individual faculty mem- 
bers have been influenced in their teaching methodology, and some schools 
have been made more aware of the educational and counseling needs of their 
minority groups through the presence of Upward Bound Clubs. 

B. Findings on Program Administration and other Areas 

1 . Financial Aid to Upward Bound College Students 

a. Through the intervention and influence of the individual 
project director, currently most Upward Bound students entering college 
receive financial aid packages which are adequate to meet their basic needs. 
Some aid packages are barely adequate, and some students who arc unable 
to obtain any financial assistance do not go to college. Project directors 
evidenced concern about the continued availability of such funds in the face 
of recent cutbacks in some Federal student financial aid programs. 

b. Financial aid packages may include loans wi Ich some 
Upward Bound sbadents and their families are reluctant to undertake because 
of future encumbrances. Other aid packages commit students to work a 
certain number of hours per semester. The disadvantage of a work-study 
grant for an Upward Bound student is Uiat he often needs all his available 
time for study and can 111 afford to spend hours on a job. 

2. National Level Administration 



a. Staff on the national level appears to be insufficient 
to process and handle administrative details and problems related to the 
functioning of the projects. 

b. Communications to local projects with respect to 
policy, procedures, and Information about the Upward Bound project 
nationally are inadequate. Project directors consider this a primary 
shortcoming. 
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c. Public relations, primarily in the area of publicizing 
the Upward Bound program, goals, and accomplishments to the Congress, 
the academic community, and the general public, have been insufficient. 
Very few persons outside of the projects know of Upward Bound's existence. 
This lack of knowledge about the national program and also aJjout research 
findings extends to project directors, themselves, who expressed great 
concern about the information gap. 

d. Services to local projects, such as assistance with 
budgeting and policy matters and advice on problems and on relationships 
with host institutions and community organizations, are often subject to 
delay in execution and resolution. Project directors have indicated the need 
for more effective and expeditious servicing. Project directors felt that the 
previous contract agency ought to have been able to provide better services. 

3, Local Level Administration 



a. The Upward Bound Guidelines have not been specific 
and clear with respect to participant selection. Sevei'al changes have occurred 
over the years emphasizing or deeniphasizitig such criteria as ’high risk, ” 
’’college,*' or "education beyond secondary school, " Project directors have 
indicated that they have been at a loss to know how to inteipret the selection 
criteria. 



b. Because it offers the simplest source, there has been 
an overreliance on the high schools to recruit participants. However, high 
schools often want to send their best students because they feel that a poor 
showing reflects poorly on the school, This plays havoc with the selection 
criteria. Too few students are being recruited by community organizations. 
Community Action Agencies (CAAs), Public Advisory Committees (PACs), 
and service organizations. 

c. The Guidelines suggest that a desirable staffing pattern 
for projects w'ould Include one-third secondary school and one-third university 
personnel but some projects report difficulty in recruiting university personnel 
because of inadequate budgets or late funding. 

d. The annual turnover rate of project directors has 
exceeded 30 percent. New project directors who replaced them are often 
not prepared at first to assume the administrative and executive roles they 
must fill. This is also true to a lesser extent of their assistants and of 
other staff. The absence of provision for adequate training for these posi- 
tions Is a disservice to the programs, 

e. Many tutor-counselors vicw'od the definition of their 
job and the services they were expected to render as vague and ;il defined. 
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f. Relations with host institutions, high schools, and 
boards of education have been weak and ineffectual* 

g. Parental involvement in all aspects of Upwi.rd Bound 
projects is negligible and in need of vast improvement. 

h. Involvement of Upward Bound programs with community 
action agencies, service organizations, minority organizations, and local 
government was most inadequate, as were relations with other poverty pro- 
grams such as the Jobs Corps or VISTA. 

4. Curriculum 

a. The curriculum in Upward Bound projects is as diversi- 
fied as the many projects themselves. Some concentrate completely on dis- 
cussions and are student centered; others arc highly structured in their subject 
matter and emphasize remedial types of programs. Some offer large amounts 
of free time to the students while others offer almost none. It is the consensus 
of large numbers of Upward Bound students and Upward Bound graduates that 
a balance is needed between time programmed for subject matter, time de- 
voted to upgrading reading and writing skills, and to providing study skill 
know-how which will enable them to cope with the academic realities of college- 
going. 



b. The counseling and guidance components of Upward 
Bound need sharper delineation of the responsibilities to be assumed by each 
type of personnel. Accredited counselors indicated that more counseling at 
a professional level is needed and they suggest that other staff members 
who assume counseling and guidance roles need more adequate preparation. 
Counseling by indigenlout nonprofessionals, which has been found to be 
useful in a few Upward Bound programs, was almost totally absent. 

c. The follow-up or academic-year component is in need 
of special study to improve its overall structure and the quantity and quality 

of its effort. According to most national staff, project directors, and students, 
it is not functioning adequately enough to maintain the motivational and aca- 
demic gains made by Upward Bound students during the summer program. 



5. Advisory Organizations 



a The National Advisory Council and tne National High 
School Principals Advisory Council, in the view of the National Directors, 
have rendered exemplary services to the national administration of Upward 
Bound and have been Instrumental in creating valuable changes over the years; 
however, project directors w^ere not informed of what, if anything, such 
groups had done. 
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b« Both the Public Advisory Council and the Academic 
Policy Group have generally functioned with mixed effectiveness as groups. 
Project directors, although not decrying their utility, have tended to rely 
more on concerned and influential individual members of these groups than 
on the groups themselves. 

c. The newest advisory group, the Project Directors 
Steering Committee, has been instrumental in giving project directors 
representation in national p'^ogram policy and decision making as evidenced 
at the national meetings heid in New Orleans, Dallas, and Denver. 

6. Funding 

a. The 1968 increase from 10 percent to 20 percent in 
the local contribution required did not, as some feared, lead to a reduction 
in either the number of new proposals from colleges seeking to operate 
Upward Bound programs or from present projects seeking refunding. 
However, this doubling of the local share of the budget has made it 
difficult for some colleges to sustain their commitment to Upward Bound. 

b. As a result of a 7 to 13 percent budget cut in 1969, 
Upwa^'d Bound is currently operating below 1968 levels. This cutback, as 
well as the national policy of allocating almost all new Upward Bound monies 
to new programs and holding all old projects to their original levels, has 
hurt Upward Bound. Project directors said that almost every aspect of the 
program including staff, summer program intensity, and the character of 
the follow-up has been affected by the fifical condition and policies of the 
national program. 



c, Project directors, as well as a good portion of the 
OE-UB staff, found the new restrictions on budgets (in the area of stipends, 
for example) unduly restrictive and unreaiTonable. 

d. Many projects spend moiO than the estimated two- 
thirds of their grant monies in the summer. Thus fiscal resources are most 
strained in attempting to provide continuing academic content in the follow-up 
program. 

7, Research 



a. Although a body of research has grown around Upward 
Bound, a number of program areas are in need of vital longitudinal research 
to guide progriim orientation and change. These areas arc discussed in 
Chapter VIIL 
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b. The present Upward Bound data system was con- 
sidered valuable in generating data on student and project characteristics 
for broad national program considerations. This was the task for which 
it was designed. It does reveal shortcomings when attempts are made to 
utilize it for complex research involving longitudinal areas of change. 

A more detailed discussion of this area is also contained in Chapter 
VIII, 



C. Recommendations 



1. Program Expansion 

Upward Bound should be increased to 75,000 enrollees in 1,000 projects 
within the next five years. This increase of about 700 projects should be 
staged so that about MO new projects, each with approximately 75 students, 
arc added annually. Assuming a per-student Federal dollar cost of $1,350 
per year, this would mean an increase of 14 million F'ederal dollars for 
each of the five years, and a total budget of 101 million dollars in the fifth 
year. 



2. Recruitment 



a. Upward Bound should remain a program for low- 
income students and should focus on the underachiever. In order to make 
this clear to Upward Bound staff and recruiters, this target population 
should be defined in an expanded statement in the Upward Bound CiUidelines . 
The public should also be aware of this focus so that Upwam Bound is 

not misunderstood or compared inaccurately with other Federal programs, 

b. Although project directors and other national staff 
have indicated that poverty income criteria arc unrealistically low, 
especially in large urban centers and in specific areas, no changes in 
these criteria should be instituted until a study is made to determine 
whether ihe current criteria arc hampering recruitment efforts. 

c. The effort, unsuccessful so far. to recruit more black 
males than females into Upward Bound should be redoubled. Care must he 
taken that th^se efforts do not result in any fuiiher diminution of the steadily 
shrinking Caucasian enrollment In Upward Bound. 

d. Upward Bound should continue to be flexible in 
attempting to maintain racial balance in Its programs. W'hllc some urban 
programs may be able to meet the criteria stated in the Guidclmcs, it is 
clear that a significant number of Upward Bound grantees cannot and should 
not be expected to meet these criteria. 
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Financial Aid and Freshman Support 



a. Each Upward Bound project should allocate some 
portion of its budget for personnel to eounsel project graduates who have 
entered postsecondary educational institutions. This is critical to the 
success of these students because they can be expected to have greater 
academic difficulties than many of their non-Upward Bound fellow 
students; they need the kind of continuing support they received in 
Upward Hound, and the colleges will not, in the near future, have funds 
to provide this service. For instance, if 10 percent fewer new entrants 
were budgeted into a project and the money thus saved were used to 
provide supportive services for project graduates in college, the money 
would have been well spent if it resulted in u 10 percent increase in 
college retention, 

1). Upward Bound host colleges should be prepared to 
pruviile supportive services for all Upward Hound graduates In that college. 
l*‘ederally .supported student financial aid should be substantially increased, 

In t)u* next academic year Upward Hound will feel the effects of the large 
cuU>ai*ks in Kdiicational Opportunity Grants (EOG) funds for new applicants, 
wh’ch could result in preventing able students from going to college after 
they have been prcpareii for this step in Upward Bound. This is one of 
several areas where immediate cooperation on the part of local and national 
Upward Hound and Talent Search staffs can and should take place. They 
should urge Congress and the Office of Education (Oi) to Increase 
the appropriations for EOG and for other financial aid programs. 

4 , National Program Operations 

a. The national staff of Upward Bound should be increased 
immediately. Not only should existing vacancies he filled, but nes' staff 
should be added so that there can be effective regular communication with 
local projects. One staff member Is needed for every 20 programs. To 
expect "fellows" or "trainees" to maintain effective and informed liaison 
with the projects is unwise. Although Upward Hound programs are divided 
into six regional areas at OE, staff should not be allocated by area but by 
the number of programs. The northeast area, for example, should be more 
heevily staffed than the Great Plains area. 

b. National staff members should receive on-the-job 
training before assuming full responsibility for the programs in an area. 

The practice of recruiting current or former project directors for national 
staff should be encouraged. 
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c. The annual national meeting of all projeet directors 
should eontinue to be held, preferably in the fall when deeisions about 
proposal development and funding levels should be disseminated. 

d. The national offiee should provide projeet di^'eelors with 
more inlormalion of all t>T>es, ineluding quarterly reports from the National 
Direetor, the Data Systems Offiee, and the Division Director. While a 
magazine sueh as Idea Exehange is useful, it should provide more eurrent 
administrative information and should be a forum for currieular debates. 

New systems of feedbaek should inelude meehanisms whereby projeet 
direetors— their staffs, students, and host institutions— reeeive results from 
all evaluations, especially site visits. 

e. The role of the consultant site-visitor needs better 
definition and larger focus. The site-visit reports are useful but are 
rarely coninunicated to the project directors whom they could help most. 

It is recom nended that the consultant have a strong advisory role, which 
should contiist of program observation, discussion of problems with the 
project director and the national office, planning with the project director 
for the resolution of these problems, and the provision of technical assistance 
for that end. The joint planning between directors and consultants could be- 
come the basis for a continuum of visits to assist the programs in overcoming 
their difficulties. 

f. To improve the overall quality of the consultant staff, it 
is felt that the selection of currently operating project directors for this role 
should Ixi avoided because their evaluative judgonent may be distinctly 
biased by their o\sn progt'ani experiences. Consultants should be chosen who 
have wide experience in working with academically disadvantaged and/or 
minority youths, and have significant relations with colleges hosting Upward 
lk>uncl programs. The training of consultants, in view of the previous 
recommendation, should take place periodically and involve lx)th national 
staff and project directors in cooperative sessions to define roles, respon- 
sibilities, and working relationships. 

g. The relationship Ix-tvvccn the Upward Ik)und and Talent 
Search programs which, though different in focus, arc complementary, should 
Ixj one of increased cooperation partlculai ly since both arc now pail of the 

OK Division of Special Services to Disadvantaged Students. The programs 
should exchange Information and should serve as recruiting and service aides 
for each other. 



h. Upward lk)un<l, along with the other F’cdc'al ])rograms 
for disadvantaged students, should seek the active support of the community 
which should know more about the prog rani, lobby for its support, and 
publicly endorse its aims and accomplishn'ients. This community includes 
such rccognizc(i pix>fcssional organizations as the high school and college 
teachers, guidance, arxl (xlucatlon associations. 



5 . 



Local Program Operations 



a. Project directors should be simultaneously awaro of 
the needs of the poverty com-iiunity, the academic community, and the ,'.tu~ 
dents. The ideal project director should be an educator whose racial and 
ethnic backgroimd and life experiences should reflect that of the majority 
of the students in his project. 

b. The national office should offer an annual or semiannual 
training course for new project directors, who now represent one-third of 

the total number of directors each year. Training sessions, which should be 
held before the start of the summer session and again in the fall, if possible, 
should take several days to cover national and local policy, program, and 
administration. Training personnel should include members of the national 
and the Upward Bound data systems staff, current project directors, and 
consultants. Host Institutions which are new grantees of Upward Bound 
funds, and those which are having administrative or fiscal difficulties, should 
send a business or administrative officer to the training session In addition 
to the project director. 

c. In order to have greater impact on communities and 
high schools, efforts should be made, wherever possible, to increase the 
number of students rcciiiltcxl from a single high school. More meaningful 
ways should also bo found to involve the high schools themselves, not only 
by hiring high school staff and forming Upward Bound high school clubs 
Ixit by establishing better communication with high school administrators 

and by adding them to staif and advisory positions in Upward Bound programs. 

d. As Upward liound students become college upper- 
classmen, they should be used in a wide number of academic and extra- 
curricular roles on Upward Bound staffs. This would provide them with 
both Income and leadership opportunities and would provide Upward Bound 
with committed personnel. 

6. Curriculum 

a. Upward Ik>und, should have a strong curriculum 
which must, at a minimum, teach the student to read and write with enough 
skill to meet the requirements of college. Hemodial subject matter and 
study skill curricula should be Innovative. 

b. Program flexibility is and should remain a central 
characteristic of Upward Bound. The Guidclinr s should continue to avoid 
being prescriptive In lone so that program planning ran continue to take 
regional differences into account. To expect programs in the Southeast to 
maintain the identical standards as the Midwest, for example, is unrealistic. 
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On the other hand, ro^ional iUlferenccs should not be used to justify inter- 
pretations of Upward Hound poliev that may be at wide variance with thi; 
intent of the Guidelines . 

c, Contlmiing emphasis should be placed on the follow-up 
portion of Upward Bound programs to make them more effective. Successful 
follow-ups, especially in the logislically difficult rural programs, should he 
described in detail in a publication which is updated annually and distributed 
to all projects. The problems of many follow-up programs may stem from 
overstaffing and overspending during the summer program; perhaps an 
attempt should be made to use a smaller number of effective full-time teachers 
in the summer and thus make more funds available for more part-time 
follow-up staff. 

7, Community Relations 



a, Upw^ard Bound should continue its relationship with 
Community Action Agencies and should continue to involve poor people in as 
many phases of the Upward Bound program as , sible. This means that 
representatives of the poverty community, not only families of Upward Bound 
students, should have, at a minimum, a meaningful advisory role in the 
Upward Bound program. 

b. The iriterrelalionship of Upward Bound and its host 
institutions with the community from which the students come must continually 
be encouraged. The recommendations of the Dallas and New Orleans Confer- 
ences in the area ol increasing community involvement in Upward Bound should 
receive sul^stanllal attention, as well as monitoring, by the Upward Bound 
national office. 

Advisory Organizations 

a. The chairman of the Upward Bound Project Directors 
Steering Commitlee should, as |:>arl of the Upward Bound grant to his institution, 
be provided with additional funds for travel, communications, and secretarial 
assistance. In addition, he should have a full-time assistant director who can 
devote all his or her time to the local Upward Bound program, leaving a 
substantial portion of the project director's lime free for Steering Committee 
activities. The Steering CojumUtee Chairman should be elected by secret 
ballot for a term of one program year from among nominees who may be 
suggested by any project director, 

b. All future meetings of the National Advisory Council, 

the National High School Principals Advisory Council, and the Project Directors 
Steering Committee should be scheduled to allow all three committees to meet 
jointly at least twice yearly to pool their information and influence. 





9. 



Funding 



a. When any additional Federal funds become avail ible 
to Upward Boxmd, the first priority should be to return projects to the 
funding levels of 1968 and» in addition, to provide for a general increase 
in budgets of between 5 and 8 percent of the Federal 1968 dollar level. The 
total increase needed will total between 10 and 15 percent per project, 
depending upon how much each was cut back in the 1969 budget reductions. 
Under the present law, this increase in funding will, of course, have to 
stay below the unrealistic $1,440 Federal dollar level per student cost. 
This figure should be increased, or should at least allow for exceptions. 
Current programs cannot continue to operate effectively without sufficient 
funds. 



b. These recommended additions and restorations of 
fiinds» when available, should not be automatic but should be contingent 
both upon Uie extremity of the need and, more importantly, the overall 
commitment of the host college and the Upward Bound program. This 
commitment should be judged not only by the number of Upward Bound 
students admitted to the host college but on its overall cooperation and 
willingness to participate in Upward Bound. There are institutions for 
whom budget increases would result in more inadequate programs and 
this, of course, is not recommended. 

c. Automatic refunding of programs should not be con- 
tinued. Vigorous new programs should be funded in place of programs 
which arc qualltativ^ely weak. Students should be relocated from any pro- 
grams not refunded. 

10. Research and Demonstration 



a. The primary task of the present data system is to 
provide Information for management needs. As such, the first priority 
ought to be the refinement and updating of the system to fulfill these needs 
by expanding its mandate for data inputs. This should be done in the areas 
of characteristics of host institutions. Upward Bound staffs, funding infor- 
mation, and program data in addition to that which now exists. A second 
priority relates to the use of the system for research. It is recommended 
tiiat the research capacity the system be increased to permit maximum 
use of modern research techniques. The utilization of random sampling 
and control groups should be instituted, and the existing capacity of the 
system to absorb longitudinal information on enrollces should be belter 
utilized. Consideration should be given to the utility of providing the 
capability for the use of intersecting bases covering selective sampling 
for such intensive and longitudinal studies. 
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b. The Office of Education should seek additional 
legislation to allow Upv^^rd Bound to continue to engage in research 

and demonstration efforts, such as programs hosted not by colleges but by 
communities, civic organizations, or tribes in cooperation with a local in- 
stitution of higher education. 

c. The demonstration programs which recruit American- 
Indian students earlier in their high school years because of their early 
dropout rate should be continued. 

d. Since research on Upward Bound by project directors 
has been prohibited, there is almost no literature on the program in educc- 
tional or social welfare publications. While it is not generally desirable 

that Upward Bound funds be used for local research on Upward Bound students, 
some exceptions to this absolute limitation on local research ought to be au- 
thorized each year by the Upward Bound Branch Chief. 

e. Any future evaluation of Upward Bound should include a 
discussion of ways to ascertain the social benefits which accrue to program 
participants. Such analyses should be an integral part of any cost-benefit 
studies. 



ni. HISTORY OF UPWARD BOUND 



A. Economic Opportunity Act 

The beginnings of Upward Bound lie in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
and this chapter traces the history of its growth, the highlights of its 
accomplishments, and its strengths and weaknesses from its inception in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) in 1965 until its final transfer to the 
Office of Education (OE) on July 1, 1969. 

In its turn, the Economic Opportunity Act grew out of the work of the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime which had eventually 
become the OEO Task Force, chaired by Sargent Shriver, and established to 
create such legislation. Members of this Task Force included Stanley Salett, 
Richard Boone, and Richard Goodwin, all of whom played important roles in 
initiating the Upw^ard Bound program. 

Early in 1964, Francis Keppel, who was Commissioner of Education invited Carl 
Marburger, then Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Detroit, to chair an 
OE Task Force charged with determining how educational components could 
become part of community action programs (CAP) and what educational programs 
per se OEO might undertake. 

In August 1964 the EOA, which established OEO, was signed by President 
Johnson. It contained a formula dictating that 80 percent of the CAP funds 
w’ere to be allocated among the states while the remaining 20 percent could 
be distributed by OEO Director Sargent Shriver w'ithln the general mandate of 
the Act. 

Mr. Shriver, eager to make OEO quickly visible throughout the country, 
established ’’national emphasis” programs, first Head Start, and then Upwaixi 
Bound. As a national emphasis program. Upward Bound, although a part of 
CAP, was not administered locally but directly from Washington, and Us 
budget came not from direct Congressional appropriation but from the 20 
percent of CAP funds available to the OEO Director. 

B. Early Program Proposals 

At the same lime that the F'edcral government was moving loNsard the 
establishment of Upward Bound, several large foundations, including the 
Rockefeller and the Carnegie Foundations, had been receiving proposals from 
a number of colleges asking them to support summer programs which, though 
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uncoordinated, had one goal in common; tu develop a college-sponsored 
program which would give disadvantaged hu;h school students the capability 
to attend college. 

One of the motivating factors in the initiylion of these i rograms during the 
summers of 1964 and 1965 was undoubtedly the relationship between college 
students and faculty and the civil rights movement which had drawn many 
university people to the South in the summers of the early 1960s. Students 
and faculty, mostly white, returned to their educational institutions, mostly 
in the North, newly aware of the lack of poor and minority representation 
on the college campus. They urged their institutions to examine themselves 
to determine how they could offer their expertise to these underpriviledged 
groups. 

Many of the proposals for action by students, faculty, or administrators 
suggested programs patterned after the summer institutes sponsored on 
college campuses for high school upperclassmen by agencies such as the 
National Science Foundation. 1’he programs either bore names that were 
part of the history of the time such as Project Overcome or the College 
Candidate Program, or else bore a series of initials that bespoke purpose 
such as HEP. ROS, or ABC. In general, they all aimed to provide special 
college-like classes and to introduce these special students to the environment 
of higher education . 

Under the new CEO, a research and demonstration office was set up to 
disburse CEO monies for experimental programs. Head of this office was 
Sanford Kravitz who had come from President's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, and working for Kvavitz on educational matters \sas Stanley 
Salett. 



C . Upward B o und Pilot Projects 

Among the proposals that started to flow into the OEO K&*D office, was one 
from Dr. Thomas A. Billings, who was to become the second National Director 
of Upward Bound. Ilis proposal, from Western Washington State College, and 
the proposals from 16 other campuses. became the Upward Bound pilot programs 
which ojic rated in the summer of 1965. 

The Upward Bound pilot programs funded for summer 19G,'3 were: 

* 1. DMla rd University, New Orleans. T.uuisiana 

* 2. Kisk University. Nashville, Tennessee 

* 3. Howard University. Washington, District of Columbia 

* 4. Texas Southern University , Houston, Texas 

* .5. Webster College, St. Louis. Missouri 

* 6. Morehouse College, .Atlanta. Ceorgia 
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7. College of the Ozarks, Clail>:ville» Arkansas 

8. Florida A&M University, Tallahassee, Florida 

9. New Mexico Highlands, Las Vegas, Mexico 

10. New York University, Washington Square, New York ^ity, New York 

11. University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

12. Western Washington Slate College, Bellingham, Washington 

13. Tennessee A&I, Nashville, Tennessee 

14. Rlpon College, Rfpon, Wisconsin 

15. Columbia University, New York City, New York 

16. LeMoyne College. Syracuse, New York 

17. Independent Schools Talent Search Program, Boston, Massachusetts 

Among the unique features of these pilot programs was that six of them 
(those which are starred) were funded as a package developed by Educational 
Services, Incorporated (ESI) of Watertown, Massachusetts. ESI specialists 
developed a new curriculum for the six programs with which It worked. 

All six schools, except Webster College, were predominantly black institutions. 
Employed as a consultant to ESI, to write English curricula, Dr. Robert 
Chrlstin, Director of Freshman English at Notre Dame, who. In September 
1965, was to become director of the contract agency for Upward Bound. 

The reason for OEO to fund precollege programs was outlined in a memo 
from Richard Boone of CAP to Sargent Shriver on June 9, 1965, which notes: 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, and others, have repeatedly 
pointed out that the boy or girl who has the potential to do college 
work, but who never gels the chance is a resource that this 
country can 111 afford to waste. . . 

An intensive talent recovery program in their last four years 
in high school could provide the key to a college education for 
thousands of lhem--and the opportunity to permanently break 
out of the cycle of poverty. * 

The pilot programs enrolled 2,061 students the first summer, and an additional 
1,200 students were involved In limited follow-up programs In the academic 
year 1965-1966. Of the summer students, about 1,500 had just graduated from 
high school that June. Naturally those programs which took only high school 
graduates did not have what was later to be a distinguishing feature of the 
program, a full year of activity with the Septen^ber-to-June portion of the 
program theoretically, at least, equal in importance to the summer component. 

Stanley Salelt listed the following conclusions drassu from the 1965 summer 
programs as critical in the development of the Upvsard Bound program: 







.Students who have completed 12th grade and participate 
for only one precollege summer do not have enough time 
for the program to effect an Intervention. 

.Students who had only completed 9th grade would have 
four summers to participate, which is unnecessarily 
long. Underachieving potential dropouts usually do not 
become a major educational problem until at least 10th 
grade, i./ 

• Several high schools and prep schools were interested in 
operating Upward Bound programs. This was permitted with 
prep schools such as those operating in the Independent 
Schools Talent Search Program (ISTSP). This was clearly 
understood to be an exception since Upward Bound was 
essentially to be a precollege program where the goal was 

to get a student from his high school to a college, not out 
of his high school into another kind of high school and then 
into college. 

• The benefits of drawing students from a geographical area 
which would permit them to come to the college periodically 
during the school year were such that grantees were requested 
to limit themselves to a recruiting area that would make such 
follow-up logistically feasible. Grantees were also requested 
to adopt the "cluster concept, " that is, to enroll sizeable 
numbers of students from a relatively small number of schools, 
rather than vice versa, in order that there might be some 
"ripple effect" whereby a largo enough group of Upward Bound 
participants might have an influence on their peers and on their 
high school. 

.It was felt that staff for Upward Bound should represent a mix 
from both colleges and high schools. Since Upward Bound did 
w'ant to Influence the high schools from which the students came, 
it u-as hoped that a staffing connection between high schools and 
colleges would lead to other kinds of productive arrangements. 



“ Grantees working with groups such as the American Indians, where the 
dropout problem does become very serious at earlier years, were Per- 
mitted, and In fact encouraged, by the Upward Bound national office to work 
with younger students. 
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While the desired influence may not have been achieved, Upward 
Bound Guidelines do slate that 'The teaching staff must include 
both college and secondary school faculty.^' Also included on 
the staff were tutor-counselors, usually undergraduates from 
the host institution, who served diverse roles in dormitories, 
classrooms, and the extracurricular phases of the program. 

. . . The average pilot project had 120 enrollees and several had 
more than 200 w'hich made for difficulties with individualization 
of attention and continuation of uniqueness of curricular efforts. 

As a result, it was felt that programs should be no bigger than 
about 150 students, a figuie that has been purposely and steadily 
scaled down, so that average program size for 1969-1970 was 
close to 75 students for about 300 programs. 

. . .It would be preferable not to write any Guidelines which prescribed 
the curriculum to be used. The 1965 pilot programs, according to 
Salett, found ’’an incredible wealth of interest and experimentation 
in trying out new things. ” The Upw^ard Bound Guidelines, to this 
day, contain little on the subject of curriculum other than sugges- 
tions to maintain diversity, innovativeness, and richness in the 
curriculum .- 

D. Dr. Richard T. Frost, First National Director of Upward Bound 

The success of the pilot programs In getting shadents into college raised 
questions about the ty])e of students Upward Bound should recruit. Of the 
eligible students, 80.5 percent were admitted to colleges in the fall of 
1965 after Just one summer of Upward Bound. That impressive statistic 
called for an e:-:aminalion of the abilities of the participants in those first 
programs to determine whether they had, perhaps, been basically academically 
able youngsters for whom the summer of 1965 was merely additional 
academic Insurance, or whether Upward Bound had been a lifeline without 
w'hich they would not have gone on to college. The resolution of these 
questions and the establishment of recruiting policy was the primary task 
of Dr. Richard T. Frost, the first National Director of Upward Bound, who 
was appointed by Sargent Shriver in September 1965. Mr. James Simmons, 
who had been affiliated with the A Belter Chance (ABC) program at 
Dartmouth College, was briefly affiliated with Upward Bound as his Deputy 
Director . 



“ All information and quotations from Mr. Salelt are based upon sn Interview' 
with him in the fall of 1969. 



1. 



Use of a Cont ract Agency 



Stanley Salett and Sanford Kravitz, who had v.vtched the first national 
emphasis program^ Head Start, place its administrators under incredible 
strain due to the frantic pace needed to meet bureaucratic requirements, 
were convinced that if there were to be a national Upvard Bound program, 
its adn'iinistrative structure ought not to duplicate that of Head Start. 

Instead, they felt that Upward Bound should be administered on a pattern 
used at agencies such as the Defense Department, which was contracting 
with outside agencies in order to gain major manage me nt potential and 
maintain flexibility at the same time. This idea was discussed in OEO 
and with personnel at the American Council on P'ducation (ACE) in the 
late summer of 1965. Salett felt that ’'an established contractor did not 
exist but there were some groups around the country who had administrative 
experience with Federal and private pilot programs.” 

One such group w'as the Institute for Services to Education (ISF^) founded 
as a nonprofit corporation in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania in April 1965. The 
history of ISE began at a meeting called by the ACE in October 1963 ”to 
consider ways of expanding opportunities in higher education for dis- 
advantaged youth . ” At that meeting an ^ hoc committee was formed, 
called the Curriculum Resources Group (CRG). In 1965, CRG attached 
itself to Educational Services, Incorporated (ESI) w'hich was operating six 
Upward Bound pilot projects. The ^ hoc committee separated from ESI 
and ACE in April 1965 and became ISE, with John C. Warner, past president 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, as ISE chairman and president. 

Conversations between OEO and ACE staffs led to the submission by ISE of 
a proposal to provide Upward Bound with administrative services. On 
September 29, 1965 OEO signed a contract for the period October 1. 1965 to 
September 30. 1966 for just under one million dollars. Dr, Frost assured 
Sargent Shriver that ISE and its director. Dr. Robert Christin, w’ould not 
make policy for Upw'ard Bound but would only carry it out. 

This contract agency arrangenmnt was to be an administrative blessing at 
the beginning of Upward Bound, It nllow’od for speed nnd flexibility so 
that Dr. Christin, and his assistant Mr, Joseph Kernan, were able to 
asson’ible a staff and complete much of the grant processing operation 
within about 90 days after receiving 250 prc^)05als in January 1966, Dr. Frost 
believes that without this ability to act swiftly Upward Bound "would never 
have gotten off the ground . "3/ 



^ All quotations arc taken from two interviews conducted with Dr. Frost in the 
sum nun* and fall of 1909. 
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Preparation of Guidelines 



Mr, Salett was assigned to outline for Dr, Frost the directions the summer 
pilot programs had indicated that Upward Bound should take. However, 

Dr. Frost felt that, in some ways, the pilot programs were only used to 
"show that much of the program was locally inspired." Frost also noted 
that, "As a matter of fact, no one connected with the pilot programs 
(except Dr, Christin) was involved in writing the 1966-1967 Guidelines , 
and we paid little attention to the pilot programs as a package." 

But Dr, Frost did note that people like Dr. Thomas A. Billings from 
Western Washington Slate College "w^ere most useful in polishing, editing, 
and quarreling about the Guidelines . " Salett held a meeting in September 1965 
of all pilot program project directors. Dr. Frost "borrowed more from 
people than from the pilot programs as such, " He did not attend that September 
meeting. 

The five persons, Frost, Simmons, Billings, Christin, and Fred Bresnick 
who came to Upward Bound as an education specialist, who were most 
concerned with the form and character of the national administration of 
Upward Bound and who were largely responsible for the early Guidelines , 
were at that meeting, Almost all of this group continued to contribute to 
shaping Upward Bound national policy for almost four years, until July 1969. 

,1 . Guidelines on Recruitin g 



One of the most significant statements hammered out at the meeting, and 
incorporated into the 1965-1966 Guidelines . was that: 

Students selected for the Up\^'ard Bound project shall be 
those who meet and who have potential for successful 
college work, but whose level of achievement and/or 
motivation would seem to j^rccludc their success in an 
accredited college or university. 

This statement was tollowcd by an aomoniiion not to rely solely on grades 
and test scores in recruiting students but to utilize various "subjective" 
criteria such as "intuition" and "personal interviews." In concluding 
this subject, the Guidcl ncs said: 



Ait . 

For the convenience of the rvader, pages of ihe last Up'^^rd Bound Guidelines 
Issued by OEO, for 1969-1970, appear as Appendix B in this report. 



IS 
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OEO expects that academic institutions will select some 
students of considerable academic risk 



At national project directors' meetings in the spring of 1966, Frost and 
Christin described the Upward Bound student, as one who ’'sat in the middle 
or the back of the room," the kid who, though quite probably capable on some 
as-yet-unmeasurcd standard, had "turned off" on schooling; the one w^ho was 
not an obvious "winner. " Dr. Frost was concerned that programs, in order 
to be successful, might load up with "winners," thus producing a high college- 
going rate but would not be carrying out the program mandate as he saw it. 
He and others at Upward Bound, ISF;;,and OKO suspected that this was a factor 
in the fantastic success of the 1965 Bridge program students since a single 
summer of Upward Bound could not, ic was believed, by itself have produced 
an 80 percent college-going rate. OEO saw Upward Bound as a program 
for poor youngsters to escape from poverty through education. As such, 
basically bright and able students who were poor would probably not need 
Upward Bound, as they were probably headed to college and out of poverty 
already. 

These doubts raised about the of students rccniitcd for Upward Bound 
led Dr. Frost to exq^and the emphasis in the 19G6-1967 Guidelines from 
college-going goals to include "other post-secondary institutions." This 
was done knowing that, for some students, it was possible that a college 
education might be a mistake either because the students or the Upward 
Bound staff felt their chances of academic survival were limited, or because 
the students discovered that they w^ould rather become, for example, a 
plumber than a sanitary engineer. What the phrase "other post-secondary" 
did was broaden the options for the Upward Bound graduate while keeping 
the central focus of Upward Bound as the OEO precollege program. One 
of the ways Dr. Frost discouraged over recruiting of "winners" was the 
emphasis in the Guidelines on the recruitment of "academic risk" students. 

In the second year of his tenure the request was for a "considerable" number 
of such students. 

In 1966, for the first year of the national program, the average Upward 
Bound recruit was a C* student, and questionnaires administered that 
summer showed only 26.6 percent of the students had a Grade Poj.rd Average 
(GPA) of 3.0 or higher, with 69.8 percent in the 1.0^2.99 range.- 



~ Source of these figures is an ISE summary based on questionnaires 
administered to students in 1966 summer programs. GPA data arc based on 
13, *138 students with an additional 5,530 (29* I percent) students not responding. 
These data were compiled by Dr. Robert Strickler with the aid of Mr. Charles 
Mertens who were en^ployccs of ISE in 1966. 
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With the exception of the period from June 1966 until February 1968, there 
is no controlled longitudinal information available on Upv^^rd Bound students^ 
high school grades. At the time the national effort got under way in thi^ 
summer of 1966, Upward Bound did contract with David E. Hunt and Robert 
H. Hardt at the Youth Development Center of Syracuse University to prepare 
an evaluation of the program which is described in detail in Chapter VI, 

The instruments used in the Hunt and Hardt studies included a large number 
of attitude-change measures given at the start and close of the 1966 summer 
programs. Results in 1966 showed increases on the following measures: 





Programs Where 
Majority Showed 


Sample 




Improvement 


Size 


Possibility of graduating from 


college 


16 


21 


Motivation for college 


20 


21 


Self-evaluation of intelligence 


18 


21 


Self- responsibility 

(or internal control) 


20 


21 


Interpersonal understanding 


17 


21 


Self-esteem 


16 


21 


Alienation 


no change 




Attitudes toward planning for the 
future 


no change 





It was hoped that alienation w’ould decrease and planning for the future w'ould 
lncrease--but in both cases it was assumed that one summer's experience 
had not been long enough to show’ signlficar^ changes in these areas. 

The Hunt and Hardt s^nalyses of high school grades showed grades of students 
actually decreased slightly. Various explanations were offered for this 
phenomenon including, again, the limited amount of time the students had been 
in the program. A study, conducted by Greenleigh Associates in the fall of 
1968, w’hich show’ed that Upward Bound w’as having a minimal impact upon the 
high schools and the community, may also explain why no increase in GPAs 
W’as found by the Syracuse contractors. 

In addition to educational and altitudinal adN’ancement, Upward Bound, 
according to Dr. Frost, was attempting to effectuate a genuine linkage 
betw'cen two groups of people- -the poor but able kids who were in an 
educational and racial minority, and the Institutions of higher education w’hich 
lad a poor record of working with and for this population. 
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Thsre are certainly exceptions to this description of both the institutions 
and of the Upward Bound students. On the iiipliiution side there are a 
number of colleges and universities, throughout Appalachia and the 
Southeast in particular, who had been fighting the w&r on poverty long 
before 1964 and who saw Upward Bound as a chance to enhance what they 
had been doing — with virtually no money and great tenacity and varying 
success — for many years. 

Among Upward Bound students, there were, and are, students who 
probably do not ’’need” the program as much as some of their peers. 

Some of these students either were not as financially or academically 
disadvantaged or were among those for whom college had already been 
more than a possibility, even a planned-for event. As Mr- Salett 
pointed out: 

the Uuidciincs said, ”We want high- risk kid;.^. ” This is a 
little like saying to a southern school district ”we want 
some descgregaticn. ” The question becomes ”:fow much?” 
and ”\Vhat evidence do you have to have?” 

4 . I^nck of Publicity 

This uncertainty and confusion about the tyq^e of student in Upward Bound 
exists also in the mind of the general public. From the beginning, the 
amount of publicity the program received was minimal although Sargeant 
Shrivel, when he announced the first grants in April 1966, told Dr. f rost 
and Mr. Salclt that he wanted UpuaixJ Bound to be a major program with 
major publicity , like Head Start It never happened. 

The local press was, almost without exception, good to individual Upward 
Bound programs--especially those that were not in large metropolitan 
areas where it is more difficult to get press coverage. But at the national 
level, the jiubl Icily was spotty when positive and only seemed to be 
pervasive when, in the opinion of Upward Bound administrators, there were 
stories that reflected poorly on the program. 

The OKO Office of Public Affairs did make an Upward Bound film, entitled 
Space to Grosv, which was shown on some of the stations of the Kational 
Educational Television network, and the contract agency did publish a 
magazine. Idea Exchange . But major positive publicity with broad circulation 
Ns-as rarely achieved. 

The reason the publicity issue is so important is that many of the facts about 
Upward Bound seem to .show startling and dramatic success. In 1966 more 
than 200 programs worked with 25 million Federal dollars to increase the 
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chances for college for over 20,fJ0 students who were enrolled in the 
program that year. There is no question that the program was 
educationally and politically attractive: increasing educational opportunity, 
and thus mobility out of poverty, is part of the American dream that sees 
education as a great equalizer. 

5. Relations with CAP 

Another major issue was the relationship of Up\vurd Bound to the Community 
Action Program (CAP) of which it was a part in the structure, of OEO. Most 
of the pilot programs were financed under the Research and Demonstration 
Section (207) of Title II, but the program from 1966 onward was financed 
out of CAP program monies directly (Section 205). 

Since Upward Bound was a national emphasis program it was not administered 
by the OEO Regional Offices. Most grantees were institutions; of higher 
education rather than the local Community Action Agencies (CAAs) of CAP. 
CAAs could ’'apply” for an Upward Bound program as long as an institution 
of higher education was the delegate agency for the actual running of the 
program. Howev^cr, because this tended to slow down administrative and 
fiscal procedures and, perhaps, because the universities did not wash to 
get too closely involved with nascent and politically cumbersome ardencies, 
only 33 CAAs served as grantees in 1966 and only 8 by 1969. 

a. Linkages 

The first Guidelines , which contained a w hole series of linkages between 
CAP and Upward Bound, made it clear that Upward Bound was to be run by 
the universities. Dr. I cost argued that to make Upward Bound solely a 
CAA-sponsored program would make many colleges and universities refuse 
to participate fearing that their integrity might be endangered if they took 
administrative directions from a local CAA. On the other hand, CAP staff 
argued that the spirit of ’'maximum feasible participation” applied to Upwaixl 
Bound just as it did to any other CAP program. 

The dilemma was never conceptually resolved, especially since Ihc persons 
involvc<i were largely sympathetic to the ideas of the other point of view. 
Frost, Christln, and their national Upward Bound staffs certainly knew they 
we 1 C a part of the poverty program and were proud of it. And CAP per? one) 
knew there was something unusual about dealing with collc'^es and universities 
In a poverty context. After all. many of the CAP people come from such 
educational institutions. 



However, according to Dr, Frost, ”If it had not been for the personal 
interest of Sargent Shriver in the program it certainly would have become 
part of the CAP system, if not in the first Guidelines then shortlj' thereafter,'^ 
On the other hand, Frost wanted the CAP and CAA relationships to ’’tactfully 
link colleges to the poor so that Upward Bound would not be walled off inside 
institutions, a sort of Hertz rent-a-Upward Bound program.’^ Finally, a 
series of compromises were worked out and appeared in the 1966 Guidelines 
and, with modifications, in all issues of the Guidelines since then* These 
compromises established linkages with CAAs including the forming of 
Public Advisory Committees (PAC) which would have a significant number 
of poor persons on them; encouraging CAAs to help in recruiting Upward Bound 
applicants; and having the local CAAs "check" proposals before they were 
approved in Washington, 

In fact, these linkages were so loose that the relationships between grantees 
and the community which the Upward Bound students represented were not 
satisfactory according to most of the people involved. Project directors 
as \vell as several national Upward Bound personnel, almost uniformly 
expressed the feeling that the PAC was an excellent idea, but that few 
projects ever got it to work. The CAA check on proposals was, more often 
than not, a forced encounter between the project director and the CAA staff, 
rather than a genuine sharing experience, CAAs did, in many cases, help 
recruit students, 

b. Use of Indigenous Personnel 

Another problem which arose between Upward Bound and CAP came from 
the desire of CAP people to hire indigenous nonprofessionals wherever 
possible in OEO programs as part of its "maximum feasible participation" 
mandate. However, most of the personnel in the national office, the contract 
agency, and in the local projects, said they did not know how^ this CAP goal 
could be implemented in Upward Bpund, There were exceptions where 
community persons supervised nonacademic components of summer programs 
such as dormitories or recreation programs, or served as community 
liaison personnel during the academic year. In the few projects where such 
arrangements were set up, sometimes over the objections of university 
professionals, they seem (o have worked well. 

The many questions that the W'hole CAP-UpwanJ Bound relationship raised 
were, by and large, not successfully worked out during the lime Upw^ard 
Bourd was in OEO. While the poverty program might be seeking the same 
kind of social educational goals sought by the colleges and universities, the 



difference in point of view did not lead to real relationships between many 
Upward Bound progprams and the CAP community. Perhaps Upward Bound 
was ahead of its time In asking colleges and universities to try to bulM 
relationships with the Upward Bound student community that they are just 
now trying to learn to build with and for their regular student bodies. 

6. Site Visits 

The monitoring system that did provide large amounts of information was the 
regular site visits by consultants, hired by the contract agency, who usually 
visited each project once during the year. Consultants were sought who were 
familiar with the particular geographical area, with the university, and with 
the impoverished students. In the beginning it was somewhat difficult to find 
people with this combination of background and talents, but after some 
experience more consultants from minority groups, more project directors, 
ex-project directors, and ex-conlract agency people were used in this role. 

The purpose of these site visits, which took two days, was for an outsider to 
take an objective look at the program and write a report for the national 
office. These confidential reports went to the National Director and the 
contract agency persons responsible for that program. While these 
reports were felt to be invaluable by those who read them, they caused 
continued concern to those who were being written about but who did not 
see them. This problem of feedback of information to the project director, 
his university, and the Up\\'ard Bound staff and students, was aggravated 
because the site visitors served only as relays for, not as implementors 
of, policy, and were Instructed to listen rather than talk. This often 
resulted In a lack of any reassuring communication to project personnel 
concerning the results of the visit. To this day, site visitors are thought 
of, and often called, the ^Federal Inspectors.” Project personnel did not 
believe that a site visitor was not an evaluator. W^ile the national Upward 
Bound office was aware of this problem, only twice were letters written 
to Inform projects of possible strengths and weaknesses as they were 
perceived by site visitors. 

The contract agency staff did, however, talk informally with project 
directors on the telephone, during staff visits to the program, or during 
one of the regional or subregional project directors meetings held annually 
since 1967. These conversations were considered very valuable by the 
project directors. However, they did help to mislead program people 
into confusing the contract agency with the national Upward Bound office 
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as the policy-making group for the program. This confusion was added 
to by the corporate changes in the contract agency from September “".ses 
until July 1969. The agency was, in turn, the Institute for Services to 
Education (ISE), Educational Services, incorporated (ESI), Educational 
Projects, Incorporated (EPI) and finally became independent as Educational 
Associates, Incorporated (EAI). Dr. Christin remained as director of the 
contract agency throughout . 

One of the first consultants hired by Upward Bound was the project director 
of one of the pilot programs. Dr. Thomas A. Billings of the School of 
Education at Western Washington State College, Bellingham, Washington. 
When Dr. Frost, who had been on leave from Heed College from January 
1966 until August of 1967, recommended to Sargent Shrivel' that Dr. Billings 
Ixjcon^e the new Natioml Director of I’pwani Bound, he descrilxxi as one of 
Billing's assets his ’Tiavingscen move Upward Bound programs than any 
other jX!rson. " 

7. Summary of Dr. Frost's Tenure 

During Dr. Frost's tenure Upward Bound grew to be a national program 
that ccrtainl\' had, overall, more progress and successes than problems. 
Many of the topics discussed in this section of the history have not been 
set up precisely in their chronological place but involve issues or 
characteristics which not only alfecte.i Uie entire period of Dr, Frost's 
directorship, but continue to affect the program. Tliere is e\ery 
indication that they will continue to 1)C central characteristics of Upward 
liound under the OK in 1970-1971. 

There is absolutely no doubt that Hichard T. Frost gave shape, direction, 
morale, and spirit to Upward Bour^d and was, to a largo degree, responsible 
for the functioning of Upward Bourn) during its first two years. It is a further 
tribute to Dr. I'rosI that his Indicf in flexibility extcndc'd to administrative 
change. In Dr. Billings he rccomnu ndi‘d a man difftwent enough from 
himself so that those traditioius he ( stablislu^ would be respcct(‘fl only if 
they were ,slill useful and had not been outgrown The two men have a 
deep and abiding ros|ieet foi' each ollu r and in a sense, complement each 
other's view of the world and of (■ilneatimi 

‘ 11 Tho m as 1 } il lings - Secni v 1 \ati(U)al I )i rect or 

By the spring of 1967. when Dr. Thomas Billings came to Washington 
as Deputy Din el or of Upward Bomui. and Dr lr(»sl spoke to hi jo abo\il 
becoming National Diicctor of Upward Bound, Dr Frost Ix lieved that Ihr 
progi*am ''would lu‘ lucky if it spends one more vear in OKO " Ih' was 
retlectiog both thr‘ increasing Congr* ssiona) critieism ot the entire OFd'i 



and the specific desire of Congresswoman Edith Green of Oregon, Chairman 
of the House Special Subcommittee on Education, to see Upward Bound in 
the OE as soon as possible. A partial cause of her desire to effect ihe 
transfer, according to Dr. Frost, was that ’'Mrs. Green feU she already 
had a high school student Head Start program for which she had been 
responsible, the Talent Search program, " already in operation at the OE, 

So the atmosphere in which Dr, Billings became National Director, on 
August 19G7 was mixed: Upwai*d Bound had grown from 17 programs 
in 1965 to 215 in I960 and was just completing 249 summer projects in 
1967; the Upw'ard Bound budget had increased for the 1967-1968 programs 
to 28 million dollars. But the success and growing acceptance of and 
interest in the program was mixed wdth a foreshadowing of the possible 
Congressional action to come. 

1 . Shift in Type of Students Recruited 



Upward Bound wns conceived as a 'Var on talent wnsto/’ which is probably 
another description for what educators call ' piobleni of me uisadvaniaged 
underachiever. " To solve the problem of the student who has the talent and 
abilit>' to achiev^e more than he or she is now achieving requires both academic 
and motivational help. 

Upward Bound, like Head Start and most of the programs of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, was based on the assumption, first, that 
compensator)' education is needed to bring the achievement level up to 
where it can and should be; and second, that any program which does not 
attempt to motivate the student to achieve is doomed. 

Dr. Billings had come to Washington with two experiences that were not 
a part of Dr. Frost’s background: he had taught in a public school system 
and he had been an Upw'ard Bound project director. From this prior 
contact. Dr. Billings determined that Upward Bound should change its 
attitude toward high schools. Toward the end of including them more fully 
in the operation of Upw'ard Bound, Billings created a national High School 
Principals Advisory Committee in lOGS. Hy' felt this was "one of the most 
positive things 1 did in OKO in two years - 

Also from his close contact with, and understanding of. high-school-age 
youngsters. Dr. Billings w’rote in the Upward Bound Guidelines of 1067-1968: 



All quotations from Dr. Billings arc from Ivvo interviews cor.ductid in the 
summer and fall of 19G9. 



While Upward Bound's central assignment is practical and 
down“to->earth, and while we must talk about our achdeve- 
ments in relation to that assignment in terms of program 
and college attrition, admii^sion, and retention, Upward 
Bound is not and should not l^<2come a national conveyor 
belt mindlessly processing youngsters for the ruation's 
work force as if they were so many carrots to \x} canned, 
so many units to be progiammed. Hopefully, our programs 
will assist all of our youngsters to lx?come competent and 
effective participants in the Atnovican social and economic 
order. Hut Ix'vond that our programs should assist Upward 
Bound youngsters to Ixconic sensitive hiunan beijigs, free, 
informed, and committed to the human stniggle for excellence. 

The prol)lcm of how to reach undtrachievors v/ho could l)c jnotivated was 
one which had preoccupied Dr. Frost. He had shiftol emphasis from the 
1966-19G7 Guidelines calling for ’’sojuc students of considerable academic 
risk . , . who liave the potential for sue i cssful college work but uhose 
level of acnieven^ent and /or moli\ation would seem to preclude their 
acceptance in an accredited college or university . , . ” to "a considerable 
number of students who arc acadejiiic risks in the conventional sense . . , 
who have potential in college or other postsecondary education ..." 

As a high school teacher and an Upward Hound project director. Dr. Billings 
had come to know not only what kinds of youngsters could go on to college, 
but who could complete the couise, an end he viewed as essential if the 
ix>vert> cycle were to Ixj broken. Thus, in the summer of 19G7, he elected 
to give project directors, in his words, a "slightly harder signal" concerning 
student recruitment. 

His "signal" took the form of deleting the phrases "considerable academic 
risk/' anri other postsecondnrv inslitutit>ns/' vhicli he felt might Itad to 
selection of Upwnni Hound participants who could not achieve the program’s 
educational, and resulting impro\ed economic , goals — ami. to underline his 
concern for the uUimale betterment of recruUs. he added ihc phrase: 

In no case should a youngs^r*- Ik* invite<l into Upward Hound 
unless the* project staff firml\ bi lie\es (hat the youngster 
has some genuine likelihocvl of evinlual success in cullegf*. 

He proposed these l\vO ekanges in a series of meetings with Dr, C'hrislin 
and (he contract agcncv* staff and with project diicHtors. Ibiweccr, neither 
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change appeared in the draft version of the Guidelines prepared by contract 
agency staff and Fred Hresnick In the summer of 1967. Dr. Billings 
hljTiself made changes over the objections of some contract agency staff and 
some consultants, arguing that: 

. . .There was increasing evidence that project directors 
weie reenjiting students who could not profit from 
Upward Bound by going on to college. Proof of this 
’’romantic’' approach to the program was the lack of 
’’solid academic emphasis” in some programs in favor 
of a 'Tun and games” or ’’love them” approach which, 
in reality, ’’cheated” all concerned, 

. . . Upward Bound was a prccollege program. If it sent 
large numbers of kids to ’ other |Kstsecondary” insti- 
tutions, ii would lx; diluting Uie central thnast of the 
program. In addition, Congress pleasured success 
in terms of how many kids \vcnl to, and stayed in 
colleges, 

... In a continuum, \s iih the Job Corps enroHcc at one end 
of the S]x*ctrum and the bright, achieving student at the 
other. Talent Search was alxjut in the middle and Upwaixl 
Bound wan veering too close to Job Cor()s. Upward 
Bound was intended to serve und'U'achievc'rs. not low' 
aehievt^rs. not students who had Utile potential for 
success in coUege. 



It was feared by some staff memlx>rs that project directors would take the 
new' Guideline s as license to go out and recruit the ”w i)\ners” ihac Dr. Frost 
i not wanted to predominate in the program. 'I hey further feared that, 
by ^x?lng "more selective and careful In llux)wiMg out the icciuillng net,” 
rcciuilcrs would revert to I lie gi'ades -and -test -scores syndrome to 
select ’’the right students’’ for Upwanl Hound, 

One measure of the actual effect of the n odified selection ix)lic3' which is 
available /or Upward Ik)und en(ra?ils is Grade Point Average (GPA) at 
entry. These avciagcs showed a sHglU change In 19(3S but in 1969 there 
was a significant clangc in Glb\s which ma> or may not have been a 
dehuel reaction to the new Guidelines for recruiliri|-., 

Whatever the asnn Im* ehai yes m tilbVs. a large miniber of project dir- ctors 
had a deep feidiim tliat fiotli Ihr pr(^i:raTn a?ul its sludenis had changtHl 



Table 1 



Mean Grade Point Averageat Entry by Year (in percents) 



Director 


Year New 
Students Started 
Summer Program 


GPA 
At Entry 


Plus or Minus Ov<‘r 
J’revious Year 


J'rost 


j966 


2. 16 


- 


Frost 


1967 


2.27 


• . 19 


Millings 


1908 


2.9s 
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Millings 


1969" 


2. 92 
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^ Table 7, Grade Point Avera^ce at Entry for l/p.^-ard Mound iJnivrrso 
(^hajUer y . 



Evaluation lias bnvJk i)art of ilpward lUumd situ“e PJof), first in I)i , Paul 
Danitd Shea's stcidios of thtJ IlfCa students arid later in (he eii^hl ra frorts it 
lh(> Syracuse It am, Dr. Millings Indieved that he nee<ltd a more 
cjuantilalively oriented system \^-ith tin; capnidly foi' freqiK Ml fe(jdl)a< k and 
ujxialing of information. The sort of data syslern that was lu eticd. at coixlinu 
l^iv Millings, would be "a (dock with 23.000 moving t)»;d ( an l‘dl mi‘ 

I lu* 1 ime once a month , 



In Octutxjr 19G7, Drs. Millings and Chrislin hired Mr. Clvarles M. (kde 
to create and manage a data systems office as pai l of the (ontracl a^eiiev. 

Once the Cole system became operational in April 1968, the quantity aiul 
quality of L’j>ward Mound data, especially on college going, changed rapidly 
for the belter. 

In the (all of 1967 ami sprirrg of 106H, ('die and the contract ngenev staff desi|;Tc d 
and sent to every project a set of forms and an I pwanl Mound Data Systimi.s 
Manual so I Kat core demographic data, 8KS data (age, race, sex, soc ial 
secuvily number, size of family, etc.), aiKl I'casons for leas ing college 
(marriage, mililavy service, etc.) wmdd U‘ asailable on each present 
and former Upward Movmd stuiicnl. Projci l diiccltus ua id askid to 
supply such dita not only for the lan rem (spring Plus) stndofils but ah>i' 
for all students who Kid jelm'd or lelt thidr \n\tivci since June 1, l!u;v. 
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Because the existing data system did not become fully operational until 
April 1968, data are a great deal more complete on students enrolled In 
the program after that time. A series of studies has been undertaken 
to provide basic information on students eni oiled prior to that date - The 
data system currently has data of varying completeness on 50,000 students. 

Project directors themselves rarely received more th^n summary results 
of a study, often in the form of a press release. Among their comments 
were: 



, . . "I have never seen any research. They never seni me 
any to comment on or read, " 

, , ”Sincc the Guide linos forbid us from undertaking 
research at the local level, I have never seen 
an 5 dhing that had anything to say alx>ut the kids 
vs'e worked with here, 

.. • ‘'The only figures I ever saw had to do with some 
national averages on students and on the percentage 
who went lo college. They didn't say whether tlut 
was what we were shooting for. “ 

3, The New Orleans Conference 



In addition to problems of student selection, and the need lo develop a 
data syslen*!. Or. Billings' tenure coincided with the period of growlrg 
racial unrest which threatened to Involve Upward Bound students. 

Upward Bound had had to contend with urban riots around it from its 
beginning. There was aet a summer from 1965 to 1960 that Upward Bound 
records do not show the effects of civil unrest on some projects, and on 
Iheir staffs and students. While there had been no actual riots in Upw'ard 
Bound programs, projec t directors w’ore naturally concerned since people 
from the communities where Upward Bound students lived were among the 
participants In riots. In the fall of 1967. Hr. Billings invited about .50 
project directors and an eciual number of Informed and concerni*d "observers'’ 
lo "lock themselves up for a couple of days to face some of the crists that 
were affecting the ccHjnlry," and thus, of course, the Upw'ard Hound programs 
across the country. They met in \cw Orleans from January 16 throtigh 19. 
1968. Billings asked the assemblc<i group to consitler these cjucstions: 

. , .Are there any suggestions that might help university 
l>orsonncI lo mlnimlxe racial tensions and unrest 
during Upward Bound programs next summer? 
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, , .Would guidelincB for host colleges detailing experiences 
and strategies used to date and amplified at this con- 
ference bo helpful to host colleges? 

. . .is there a way to involve black nulitants constniclively 
in Upwaiti Hound? 

, , . Wiiat should project directors do when racial tensions 
do become explosive on a canipus or in an Upward 
Hound project during a residential sunjmer? 



What liappencd in New Orleaius was, for many of Die })artieip:uits , a liighly 
chiirged, emotional experience. Emotion had to bo Iranslatcrl into argument 
and argutnonl into |X)licy reeoinmonrialions. Hut the arguments tended to 
’’polarize/* a term which kas since become alylisli, Ix’cause of (he maimer 
iii which a black caucus presented a position jxaper which mad(‘ six sepamt^ 
recommendations: 

1. Black l.eadcr s hijj - OKO should require any ld‘Ward 
Bound prtjjcct tlut kis a majority of black jxi rl ieipants 
to lui\e a bhu‘k d i rcc lor- -pro fci ably male. 

2. Curricula - A major objective of Die Upwaixl lV:mnd 
lU'ograju must bo to increase the black child's 
Uc'ademic conipeteiK c and i)i'ido hi his culture, 

\;\hies, and tmiroiinieiil . 

Hai ental Paid ieipallon - iireater ef foils must be made- 
to help black |Xi rents acquire tlie skills to supjxjrl the 
cihicaDon of their children an<I an \mdci\- landing of Ihil 
education whicli would enable them to hold Upwaul 
Bound acc'ountablo. 

1. C \)inmunily cyijlrtd - By giving ic'semrees In Dk* cad leges, 
Upwanl Bound iKMiietuales the isolaDon of eduealional 
inslllulions from coinrmmilv invulvemenl and control. 

The l)lack comnumity, ami not just the colleges and 
unlNorsilies, must IxMiivolvcxl in conli'ol of the resources, 
and in dcNcloplng the cxlm aUoiul programs. 

.1 , Admission of Uinvanl lV)und Ciraduates to Host lnstU uti c»ns ^ - 
t>KO should reciuirc host ins I it ut ions to admit a minimum 
])oreenlage of their I'pwaixl Ikjinrl students, U should also 
recpiiro these institutions to establish suptnnlive acaiiemie 
and cdher appro[)riatc eomiH>nents. 



G. Annual Black Conferenc e - it v^a8 recommended that 
OEO or Upward Bound fund an annual meeting of 
black Upward Bound personnel and consultants 
selected by the black statf members. 

Conference participants quickly agpreod that Upward Bound could not 
merinmgfu!ly attempt to contain or prevent riots. 

Alter the presentation of the unscheduled black position paper the conference 
agenda was rearranged to allow for a discussion of the Issues it raised. The 
New Orleans Hesolutlons, as they came to be called, are not identical to, 
but arc - 1 Icarly an outgrowth of, points covered by the black caucus. It was 
recom. 1 . nded that; 

. . , Upward Bound programs with a plurality of black 
students bo directed by a black person, preferably 
innle. 

. . . Upward Dovmd programs wtlh a plurality of any 
particular racial or ethnic group be directed by 
a person of that racial or ethnic group. 

. . .Top priority be accorded to family and community 
liaison comix^nents In the present Guidelines that 
deal wtth the relationship between the project and 
the community, 

. . , Neighlx)rhoo<i groups lx> given a more effective voice 
in detennlning Upward liouiul policy. 

The first two recommendations nought to remedy the fact that there were less 
than 50 jninority project directors In Ihe 250 programs opcraliitg in the 
academic year 1967-19G8, or approximately 20 |x>rccnl in a prograju that 
enrolled al)out G5 iK^rcent of its students from racial minorilics. 

The Upwaixl Bound National Advisory Council, chaired by Dr. Atihur 
Flemming, met on April 20, 19G8 to consider the recommendations of the 
Kew' Orleans Conference and unanimously endorsed the rccommcndallons 
which Dr. Billings then distributed in a memo dated April 29, 19G8. 1'he 
memo, which asked that "host colleges attempt to fulfill the intent of the 
recommendations In their current staffing went to all project 

directors and their college presidents and some reaction w^as swift. 



By early May, Billings had received several letters which, in summary, 
contended that the rccommondatlons, especially those dealing with project 
director selection, 

represent a direct Interference of your government 
office into the whole area which has been, and should 
continue to Ix';, decided upon by college and not Federal 
authorities. Your April 20, 10G8 memo may destroy 
some of the flexH^ility that \vc all believe is centra) to 
Upward tk)und,-^ 

Billings' vobiX)nsc to those letters was, in j'Kirl', 

].el me assure you, the inejmnandajn In no way impinges upon 
the proper cxercls? of inslitutiunal judgen^ont, lOie incnujraiulum 
is not a policy directiv e; It contalas a series of rccoinmeiKlations 
generated at the New Orleans Conference and subsequently en- 
dorsed by the Natioruil Advisory Council, If host colleges and 
universities have sound reasons for rejecting these recommonda- 
lions, certainly they are free to d^> so, Happily, most of tlie 
CO I ledges have alre^ady taken significant steps to lm])lcmeiit the 
recommendations lx?forc they were published, 

'rhe project director issue became the focal |>oint for iko|:1c connected with 
Upward Bound when they spoke of the New Orleans Conte renee and other 
reconimcndalions tended to Ixi imdcremplrisizcd. Bather than seeing these 
other rccojmncndatlons as new i)olicics,t he April 20 memo noted tliat; 

Hcconmiomlations nuinlx*rs Ihvee and four arc a restatement 
of current I'pwanI Bound Guidelines , The New Orleans 
Conference delegates ami the National Advisory Council arc 
stressing the serlousjiess whicli sliould attend certain aspects 
of an Upward Bound program, I strongly urge all project 
directors to review their cut* rent contacts and tics with 
the families, Jielghixji hoods and comimmities fr . v ine Ii 
their students are iliawn. If these r clnlioiisliip.s are shalhws , 

1 rcH^iuesl that you strengthen and dcc|)cn them immcdialcl\. 



“ Ualhov than b<dng a direct quotation, this Is a dost' t ;uapl>i as» a h ltm 
siuit by a r«>ll( gc pr csi^lrnt to Dr. Billings. The ri ply which he wroti* is 
also parapht ased 
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For many project directors in New Orleans the questions raised by 
recommendations 3 and 4 had concerned issuer of community control, 
not issues already in the 1968-19G9 Guidelines , The legality of the 
project director recommendation was questioned in several letters to 
OEO and by Representative Edith Green who, according to the Congres- 
sional Record of June 26, 1968, felt that the April 29 memo might l>e 
illegal under the Civil Rights Act and that it was a ease of ’’reverse 
discrimination. ” 

On June 5. 1968 Dr. Billings sent a secoml memo to Upwaixl Bound 
host college presidents reiterating that the proposal had been endorsed 
by the National Advisory Council, and noted that: 

. . while the Civil Rights Act of 19G1 forbids selection of 
personnel paid from Federal grants on the specific grounds 
of race or ethnic identity, ft is perfectly ])ro])cr to select 
individuals who meet the needs doseriberi in the fotir eriterin 
above on an individual basis. Such individuals would usually, 
but not necessarily, come from the same ethnic groups as 
the bulk of their students. Because of the critical importance* 
to (he success of Upward Bcnitui prugranis in securing directors 
who meet these qualifieallons . I urge that this iiicnio be imple- 
mented as soon as possible. 



Actually the legality of the April 29 memo was never formally tested. In 
December of 1968, acting on Dr. Billings' request, the Deputy Genci al 
Counsel of CEO wrote to the Department of Justice for an informal niling, 
but the issue was never resolved. The April 29 memo thus hccanio ^ facto 
Upunrd Bound j)ol Icy, 

Other new policies, which appeared in the first Guidelines written after 
New Orleans, were entitled "Admission of Upwarxi Bound Students at the 
Host College*' which reflects the fifth In the black caucus pa^>ov: 



Past experience has shown that a student is more 
likely to be successful If he attends the college 
which hosted the Upward Bound program in which 
he w^s enrolled. It is therefore expected that a 
college sponsoring an Upward Bound program will 
admit some of its Upward Bound students, 

In the 10 70'-! 07 1 OB Guideline s for Upward Bound the issues of New Orleans 
are present in a foriu that changes the language on the project director 
recommendation, but w^hlch still tries to face the issue, 'rhe other 
recommendations, which were perceived as an extension of existing policies, 
arc reem phea sized . 

Budget Cu tbacks 

The next major obstacle coafronting Dr. Billings was the increase in Con- 
gressional criticism of OKO programs generally, and, to a lesser extent, 
of Upv^ard Bound si^oeifically, which cvenhialiy led to its transfer frori 
OKO to OK. Programs and budgets (meaning how many students were to 
be er^roll(*d) were an ob\dmis focal jioint of attack. 

The Upwanl Bound budget, which wa.s only a small segment of the increasingly 
controversial OKO, showed no Inciu^asc for the two years from duly lOOS to 
June 1970, tind Upward Bound programs oj>o rating in 11)71-1072 under OK may 
have loss money. 

The PresldenCs budget for fiscal 10G9 inelinU'd an million incrc'ase for 
U|ward Bound, and Dr. Billings inltiateil 00 new progiams to begin in 
summer of 1968. The actual OKO appropriation, however, as it was passed 
in October of 19CS, did not provide for the increase. As a result, most of 
I he ongoing proje is had to absorb a budget cut of 7 to 13 percent when tlicy 
H-ere renewed for the 1069-1070 year. This cut was from project fundir>g 
levcds of the previous veai , l9(iS-l9(;o, 
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Table 2 



Upward Bound Budget, Programs, and Students, 1965-1970 





NuHiber of 


Number of 


Federal Dollars 




Programs 


Students 


Expended 


Summer 


Operating 


Enrolled 


(millions) 


1965 


17 


2,061 


2.4 


1966 


218 


20,333 


24.9 


1967 


249 


22,440 


28.2 . 
31. 6. V 


1968 


285 


25,368 


1969 / 

1970 ^/ 


2=">a/ 
295 ~ 


23.220 . 

22,000+ - 


30.9-/ 

28.3 2/.V 



a/ 

- Estimate. 

— ^ Beginning with 1068 programs the Federal share of all CEO grants was de- 
creased from 90 to 80 percent, and the local share Increased to 20 percent. 



In 1066, when the national program was mounted, a cost guideline of approx- 
imately $1,250 per student per year in Federal funds was established. Though 
this figure had regional variations from about $885 to more than $1,800, it did 
serve as a national average. From 1966 until the present most programs had 
been asked to maintain the same Federal dollar level until the 1969 budget cut. 
The Frxieral share, by remaining the same and then decreasing 7 to 13 percent, 
has been worth steadily less. As Table 2 Indicates, when budget cuts took effect 
in 1969, Upward Bound enrolled fewer students. Two other things were done 
in the face of decreased funds and Increasing local costs: many summer 
programs were shortened In length from eight or seven weeks to six weeks 
or less; and projects began to cut out recreational and extracurricular 
activities. Thus the number of programs held steady or even Increased 
slightly, but with either fewer students or less program or both. 

The Froomkin Report 

Meanwhile, critics of Upward Bound gained new ammunition with the Issuance, 
in May 1968, of a report by Mr. Joseph Froomkin, A,'-slslant Commissioner 
of Education for Progranu Planning, and Evaluation of OK. Mr. Froomkin 
had been assigned to ’'proNldc an analysis of selecti'<i Federal programs for 
higher (nlucalion.” One of the programs analyzed was Upward Bound and wbal 
Mr. Froomkin had to say was, according to Dr. Billings .’’certainly one of the 
most damaging things that happened to Upward Bound.” 
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Froomkin, who studied the 1965 pilot summer only, brought to public attention 
the faet that 80 percent of the participants had entered college, 12 percent had 
dropped out during freshman year, and only 50 percent had returned for their 
sophomore year. 

He urged no program expansion until the program showed greater success in 
retention since ’’members of minority groups do not seem to benefit, ii terms 
of income, from a less-lhan-fuU college education.” He stated a prof^renee 
for Talent Search as a cheaper, more effective program which concentrated on 
potentially good college risks. 

Billings had received a draft of the Froomkin analysis in summer of 1967, al- 
Jiiost a full year before it was formally published. In .\ugust 1967 he replied to 
Froomkin's draft, noting that: 

. . .Your facts are inaccurate: a) less than 12 percent of 
first year Upward Bound graduates dropi)cd out of college 
during their freshman year. ... It is far too soon to 
announce that ’’only a miniscule proportion of Upward Bound 
students arc likely to gradu'itc from college. ”... From my 
point of view, and it Is widely shared in academic circles, 

Talent Search docs not ’’appear to be a more attractive pro- 
gram.” It seems to me we have far loo little evidence to 
make such judgments. 

By January 19G«, the press was being informed about nuieh of the Froomkin 
matcrtfil and was beginning to print parts of it. Dr. Billings wrote Commissioner 
of Kducation Harold Uuwe complaining that in spite of his memo. ”il s<'ems 
curious that the inaccuracies remain in the* report, and even more cui'ious that 
they have bceii published in news media across the nation.” 



Mr. Froomkin replied that the data concerning the 1965 pilot group 

. . .is not only accurate, but was presented publicly !o 
the Senate by your predecessor. Dr, Hie hard T. Frost, 
accompanied by you, on Tuesday, Juno 27, 1967, 

. , , Nothing in my" report is at variance with the Irtfciun- 
nlion you presented to the Senate; with infornvaHon c ontained 
in your memorandum to me of August 25. 1967; nor with 
information contained in your memorandum of Janu ary 29, 
196S, ,addresso<i to Commissioner Howe. 







Although the Froomkln preference for Talent Search as a less expenalvo, 
more effective program was a hidden agenda item In the House Education 
Committee hearings which led to the Concessional decision to transfer 
Upward Bound to the OE, the public controversy over Froomkln 'S report 
revolved primarily around the college retention rate of Upward Bound 
graduates. 



In a further explanation of Froomkin's different interinretatlons, Dr. Billings, 
In February wrote: 

The reason for the Inaccuracy is: Froomkln based 
hts report on the data available to ud in April, 1967 and 
reported by Dick Frost In his Senate testimony. These 
college retention data were prepared for us by Paul h. 

Shea, Director of the Primary Prevention Center, in 
Newton. Massachusetts. 



Shears April report was based upon an inconclusive sample 
of our 1965-66 graduates. Irost asked him to continue his 
data collection and by November, Shea was able to update 
and revise his report. The November report, based upon 
a much larger sample, changed the college retention figure 
markedly. Unfortunately, Froomkln did not Include this 
revision in his report; it simply wasnH a^^ilable to him at 
the time of his study. 

The OKO issued a press release updating th- Froomkln figures as follows: 



Current data on Upward Bound graduates are as follows: 
1967 - 79. 5 percent admUtod to college (3,861 of 
4,855 graduates) 

92 percent of the 3,861 are stil) in college 
76 percent are in good standing with belter* 
Ihan-average chances of continuing next 
year 

16 percent are on academic probation, while 
20 percent of all freshmen in the United 
Slates are on probation 



1966 - 78 percent admlltc^l to college 
71 percent are now sophomores 
(866 students) while, 

75 percent nationally have continued as sophomores 
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1966 - 80 porcent admitted tc college 
57 percent are now college 

Juniors (1,262 students), while 
62 percent of national college 

population make It to Junior year 

Dr. Billings termed the report prepared by Joseph N. Froomkin 
premature and thus inaccurate. Billings asserted that the 
Froomkin Kepo.rt was not based on independent study or research, 
but rather relied on testimony presented to a Senate Committee 
by this office in April, 1967. The Froomkin report confuses partial. 
Incomplete data with final data; tabulating youngsters as ’'dropouts" 
jr "casualties" when. In fact, they were simply unreported at the 
moment of hts writing. 

The figures Froomkin had used were for those students who were In Upward 
Bound for the shortest time, usually only one summer (1965 or 1966) The 
real measure of college retention is the large number of Upward Bound 
graduates who entered college in 1967, 1968, and 1969, after a period of 
lime in the program. 

6. Decision to Transfer Upward Bound 

The Froomkin report was not. In Itself, a cause of the Congressional transfer 
of Upward Bound but, rather, U focused attention on areas which were already 
concerning critics of the program. 

Upward Bound was mandated to serve disadvantaged students who had (he 
potential for college. The question was how visible and what kind of 
potential that should be. On the one hand, If Upward Bound was to serve 
basically able disadvantaged students who only needed Information and some 
precollcge counseling, flien Talent Search already existed for just this purpose. 



If, on the other hand, the Upward Bound target group needed more than 
just counseling, then the program might well be working with students 
who were perhaps lees fundamentally ’’deserving," in the eyes of its 
critics, of a special precollcge program. Hither way, Upw-ard Bound 
was caught In the middle. 
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This Issue led Representative Edith Green to argue that either Upward 
Bound was rewarding dropouts, or that It represented double administration 
since it was so much like Talent Search. In either event, she and others 
argued, the recruitment focus of the program was contrary to ’’the 
original Intent of the legislation. " 5/ 

Upv\ard Bound was also caught in the general criticism of GEO as an 
untradltional agency '.vhich was overly flexible in operating Us programs 
{including such other controversial projects as Legal Services. Head Start, 
and Job Corps) . Kepresentallve Albert Quie charged that those responsible 
for the fiscal and admini8trati\c policies of the contract agency (EAI) 
represented ^'Leeches that are using the money we ax'e npproijrlating to help 
poor people." The final "outrage,’^ was that Upward Bound, in the summer 
of 1968, in cooperation wUh the ?]xprriincnl in Inlcrnatlcnal Living, had 
arranged to send 57 UpuTird Bound students abroad for the summer. This 
meant that the Upward Bound was expending Federal monies in Mrs. Green's 
words, "so that dropouts could enjoy a summer abroad at taxpay err' expense. " 

Ksscntlally these were the main argumenla posed by members of Congress to 

support their statements that Upward Bound had been badly mismanaged and 
should be transferred to a more traditional agency such as OE, 

Dr. Billings had sensed this mounting pressure from the beginning of his 
tenure. In trying to head off a confrontation vvlth Congress, he considered two 
actions in 1967 which, had they been carried out, might have avoided the 
intensive Congressional probing which took place one year later since each dealt 
with problem area that h? perceived before it became a |xilitical liability. 

a. P ossibility o f Not Refunding Contr act Agency 

In the spring of 1967 Billings had given thought to absorbing the contract 
agency staff into OEO but, aware of what a boon it had been to Dr. Fros* 
for tv/o years, he was hesitant to make the change and, finally, he approved 
the continuation of the arrangement with liie contract agency. When asked 
to look back on that decision, he felt that it had been a mistake on his part, 
and that not refunding the contract agency would have caused far less 
programmat.'C trouble than the political troubli? goneratc<I by this whob.? 
issue one year later. 



“ All quotations fro?n Mrs. Green in this section arc taken from the 
Copt yresflional Record , bouse, July 24, 19G8, pp. H7407-7416, and ^he 
R ecord , House. July 25, 1968, pp. 7494-7499. 
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In considering not refunding EAI, Dr. Billings recognized that non-civll 
service personnel were doing civil service jobs. There was also the 
continuing, and not too successful, effort to assure grantees that the agency 
function was to administer and not to set policy. And, lastly, there was the 
question of whether the EAI staft was respo.aslble to the EAI Director or to 
the OEO Upward Bound Director while they should, in fact, have been 
responsible to both. In the day-to-day operation, this dual responsibility 
was hard for the EAI staff to maintain and ambiguities resulted that were 
never resolvecl. 

Both Upward Bound Washington personnol and project directors respected 
and praised the abilities of the contract agency staff members and their 
overall commitment to making Upward Bound work. However, once regain 
the problem of communication was mentioned. Project directors felt that 
they received too little information which was helpful to them. Instead they 
received occasional memoranda which had to do with fiscal management 
procedures and the like. Contract agency staff were, more often than not, 
the persons to whom the project director turned for help with budgets, etc. 

But a number of the project directors felt that they were cut ofi from national 
policy and that the contract agency should have been more effective in 
bridging the gap between the field and the national office. Some project 
directors never were able to distinguish among conract agency staff, a site 
visitor, a consultant, or anyone else who had been sent by or from Washington. 



Dr. Billings also recognized that Upward Houn^i could have been 
transferred to the OK administratively rather than legislatively. If the 
administrators concerned could have worked out an arrangement to do this, 
UpyK-ard Bound could have gone from OF.O to the OK without some of the re- 
slmcturlng that resulted from the legislative transfer. 

Dr. BilUnga discussed this with several Upward Bound cohsuUants late 
in 1967 and in January and February of 1968. He believed that, if the 
program could be transferred with no legislative fanfare, its "survival 
chances would be correspondingly increased." 

Vfl^at Dr. Billings had not forscen wao Sargent Sh river ^s pride in Up war. I 
Bound. Shrlvcr vetoed an administrative transfer, although Blllingb 
argued that the program would suffer significantly If this route were 
taken But Mr. Shrlvcr wanted to keep Upwtird Bound as an example, 
along with Head Start, of how successful OKO and its national emphasis 
orograins could be. 



b. Possibility of Administrative Transfer 







Many pec^le believed that a central mission of OEO was to create new programs 
and then, with their new ways of doing Jiings established^ to spin them off to 
more traditional agencies where they could be expected to infuse vigor 
and new Ideas into older, larger, and traditionally more conservative 
agencies. Dr. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
In the Elsenhower administration, believed that OEO was created as an 
^'emergency agency,^* and that, ff OEO and Us program did not undergo 
regular change, then It "will become tradition-bound just like so many 
other agencies and programs. " 

Dr. Billings discussed the issue of administrative transfer with Mr. 

Bertian'l Harding, who became Acting Director of OEO when Mr, 

Shrlver left to become Ambassador to France. Mr. Harding suggested 
that they meet with Secretary Wilbur Cohen and Commissioner of Education 
Harold Howu of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare In 
September 1968 to plan for an administrative transfer. Dr. Billings 
knew Commissioner Howe and believed that Upward Bound would be 
treated well under his administration. But It was too late. The House 
Special Committee on Education made It clear by early June 1968 that 
transfer of Upward Bound to OE was high on Its list of Amendments to 
the Higher Education Act. 

c . Criticisms and Charges Against Upward Bound 

At the Committee Hearings, Representative Green charged that the Federal 
government was '’actually financing with Federal tax dollars the activities 
of revolutionaries. " 

fn support of the charges, Mrs. Green inserted Into the Record letters, 
speeches, articles, a list of books, Instructions for making a Molotov 
cocktail, how to set a fire, a pamphlet opposing the Vietnam war, etc. The 
source of the material was not identified in the Record . The OEO response 
to the charge of ’’financing revolutionary activity’’ Involved explaining that all 
of the quoted material came from one Upward Bound program, Reed College 
in Oregon, and one staff assistant working In a special demonstration program 



“ '‘OEO Response to Congresswoman Green's Charges Regarding Upward 
Bound "Presrf Release, Office of Public Affairs. OEO, July 29, 1968. 

Unless otherwise cited, all the following replies to the charges arc quoted 
from this release. 



being operated by Upward Bound in the Oregon State Prison. 12^ The 
staff issistant had been fired in April 1968 and the Upv^'ard Bound program 
at Reed College '• 'is terminated In June 1968. Dr. Billings had be^n 
aw'are of problems with the Reed College program and had personally 
met with Mrs. Green early in 1963 to discuss them, but he refuted 
to terminate the program until its yearly grant expired on June 30, 1968. 
The situation was complicated by the fact that Reed was the home college 
of the former Upward Bound National Director, Dr. Frost. In addition, 
like most schools that have a reputation for being ^’liberal," Reed 
College had its share of detractors. These factors coalesced and Reed 
College became the example of what was wrong with Upward Bound In the 
eyes of the Congressional critics. 

The second series of charges involved i ic fiscal and adminisirative 
practices of the contract agency, EAI. Specifically it was charged that 
Dr. Frost was a member of the board of EAf while serving as an Upward 
Bound consultant, and thus open to a conflict of Interest charge, and that 
the contract had been awarded to EAI as the low' bidder and then had been 
increased substantially. 

The charge against Dr. Frost was disclaimed by the Acting President of 
Reed College, by OEO, and by Dr. Frost himself. Re stated that he had 
never served on the EAI board and OEO believed his expertise concerning 
Upward Bound made him a logical choice as a site visitor. Because 
Dr. Frost also taught in the Oregon prison program, and was quite visible 
in Upw^ard Bound in the Portland area, some Congressional critics 
concluded that his responsibilities and his Intoresl overlapped. 

As for the EAI contract, Representatives Green, Qulc, and others felt 
that the assignment should have been carried out by civil servants rather 
than by outside personnel and that the outside contract with EAI entailed 
nccdlcsslv high expenses. 



This history does not cover special demonstration programs 
Upvsard Bound had the rcBponsiblllty of monitoring for the OEO research 
and demonstration office within the national program such as Newgate. 
This is a prison program for convicts who will be released shortly so tint 
they can enroll In college. The first such program was at the Oregon 
Stale Prison. These demonstration programs were funded under section 
207 (later 232) of Iho Economic Opporiunlly Aci. 
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In addition, the EAI contract dated July 1, 1967 had been for $789,405, 
but due to supjilemental agreements, Mrs. Green noted that "we find 
the total amount of the contract within a period of twenty days was 
Increased from $789,405 to $1,398,940." 

By way of explanation, OEO stated; 

The money referred toby Mrs. Green as supplemental 
to the contract awarded Educational Associates, Inc. , was 
not a supplemental, but a scries of subcontracts awarded 
Educational Associates, Tnc. , that would have been renewed 
at that time regardless of which organization was awarded 
the parent contract. The contract w^as let on a competitive 
bid basis. . . 

The total amount expended for Upward Bound in fiscal 1968 
is $30 million, with little more than $1 million being spent 
on a contract for assistance in screening proposals, monitoring 
283 projects, and providing continuing research information. 

The cost of the contract with EAI amounts to 3.2 percent of the 
total spent on Upward Bound . 

\Vhcn the IcgislaLion ordering the transfer was passed, it prohibited the use 
of a contract agency. On July 1, 1969 EAI closed Us doors. Some of the 
staff went with Upward Bound to OE which administers Upward Bound with- 
out a contract agency. 

A third charge, that Upward Bound was sending "dropouts abroad" at 
taxpayers' expense, grow out of the arrangements with the Experiment in 
International Living, which enabled 57 Upward Bound students to participate 
in a program which has students live with a family during part of a summer 
and travel for part of the time. These students were not "dropouts." 

All were high school graduates who, at hast partly because of Upwtird Bound, 
were also definitely admitted to a college before they went abroad in June 
of 1968. 

Dr. Billings had realized that the Experiment might be politically dangerous, 
but he clearly felt the educational merits of the program outweighed the 
possible political problems. 

These poverty program students were to do what hundreds of more 
affluent students do every summer: get the cxp&rirnce and the education 
of living in and learning from a different culture. AH the students 
w'cre selected by their projects which paid the cost (an average of 
$1, 100 per student) out of thoir existing budgets. 
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However, Mrs. Green believed the Experiment for Upward Bound 
students was an error because: 

I suspect that there would be thousands of high school 
students who would love to have a chance to be in 
Mexico or Brazil or Chile or some other country with 
all expenses paid and spending money in their pockets, 
but the youngsters from families of middle income 
cannot rnjoy this experience; only their parents can pay 
higher taxes to send the disadvantaged student abroad for 
a year. ii/ 

As with the contract agency istue, OEO felt that nobody asked what those 
57 students experienced and learned abroad or whether the money spent 
had been well spent. The issue was rather the propriety of spending 
Federal money in this manner or for this program at all. 

In the same speech on "dropouts abroad" Mrs. Green spoke of her general 
concern for the tjpe cf student who w^s participating In Upward Bound: 

. . .a number of Upward Bound enrollees are headed for 
& summer abroad. How did they qualify for this very 
special program? First, by being in great financial need; 
and second by not doing well in school and either being a 
dropout or a potential dropout. If a student is highly 
motivated, is w-orking hard, and making satisfactory or 
good grades in school that student is not eligible for Upward 
Bound. . . 

This argument seems to be most concerned with the type of students cr rolled 
in the Upward Bound program. Thta rcnccts the feeling that some students 
who "should" qualify for the special advantages of the Upward Bound program 
were not eligible because they w'ere achieving well, and thus were not a pan 
of the Upward Bound target group of underachievers. 

d. Arguments Against Transfer 

In lobbying among Congressmen, Upward Bound and OHO officials used 
arguments of the following type: 



11 / 



The students went abroad for the summer, not for a year. 
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• . .The transfer would remove the hard-core poverty focus 
of Upward Bound which would encourage host colleges to 
resort to ’’creaming” In thoir recruitment ol students. 

. . . Neither the House nor the Senate bill provided for her 
intensive community Involvement that Is critical to the 
success of many Upward Bound programs. The CAP 
mandated participation would be destroyed. 

. . .The transfer would place In jeopardy such current research 
and demonstration efforts Initiated by Upward Bound as the 
various Indian projects, the prison programs, etc. 

. . .The additional and different bureaucratic expectations of 
OE might well serve as the ’’last straw' for colleges and 
universities already overburdened by burgeoning enrollments, 
social tensions, and student unrest. — 

7. Transfer Legislation and Transition 

Even though it was clear that not all Congressmen agreed with either the 
specific charges or the general idea of the transfer, nonetheless the 
Congressional critics succeeded. In both the House and the Senate the vote 
In favor of the transfer was close but the transfer legislation was approved. 
The Sen version would have waited until 1970, while the House called 
for immediate transfer (1968) . They compromised on the start of the next 
fiscal year. July 1, 1969 and the President signed the bill on October 19, 
1968. That left a little more than eight months to arrange the orderly 
transfer of the administration of Upward Bound to the OE. 

Dr. Billings had planned to hold a second Winter Conference of 50 project 
directors In November 1968 because the New Orleans Conference had 
recommended that such meetings be held annually. With the passage of the 
transfer legislation, there was an Immediate need to communicate with 
the f)rojecl directors so Dr. Billings called them all to a meeting In Dallas 
In December 1968. 

Dr. Billings asked Mr. Bresnick to prepare a memo which would discuss 
in some detail the issues that might be raised by the transfer of Upward 
Bound to OE. This document, which became the basis for discussions with 
the National Advisory Committee and the Dallas Conference, stated In- 
sightfully Ihoac policy Issues that Upward Bound wanted the OE to be aware 

— ^From a paper prepared by Upward Bound staff for distribution to 
Congr^ ssmen in lulv 1968. 



a. 



Suggestions for the Future of Upward Bound 



In simmary the six most significant issues raised by Mr* Dresnick were; 

1. Retention of the poverty program emphasis In Upward Bound. 

It Is likely that the next administration’s domestic programs will be more 
concerned with the problems of the famil: is ol the blue collar workers who 
feel that they have been forgotten than with the problems of families in 
poverty. Unquestionably thei'^ problems, particularly in assuring their 
children a college education, are real. However, the fact is still that 

the number of students who go to college from low-income families Is 
much less than the number from any other strata in society. 

2. Because 0£ is a traditional agency, there is a distinct 
danger that those responsible for recruiting will sec the transfer as a 
green light to recruit students who would have mado it to college without 
Upward Bound. What is needed is a clear statement, preferably in 
writing, that when tho program is transferred it will continue to seek 
students with potential for college but who genuinely need tho program. 

l‘he host institutions must continue to be kept aware of the 
services or programs available in their particular communities for the 
students and their families. He suggested that the chedqooirit form, which 
made tho academic institutions learn where the CAA in their area was located, 
should bo retained as part of the OK application. 

4. The Greenicigh study (January 1969) bears exit the contention 
that Upward Boind has had little impact on the high schools. However, if, 
as the statistics indicate, Upward Bound has accomplished something with 
students whom others had given up on, then OK should try to work out 
mechanisms so that Upward Bound programs share what they have learned 
with high schools and colleges. It should be OK's task to make such a 
dialogue occur. 

5. It would strengthen the program's adminisiration if the 
regular staff who deal with the programs on a day-lo*tla> basis were 
Federal employees. The current KAI Regional staff should be transferred, 
if they wished, to OK since most of them are extremely competent 

6. The intention of Congress to adnjinister Talent Search and 
S|>ecial Services for DisadvanUged Students along with Upward Bound under 
one roof should result In a single director of all three programs with a 
deputy and separate staffs for each. Such close coordination would bn 
desirable . 
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b. 



The Dallas Conference and the Project Directore 
Steering Committee 



While the Project Directors Steering Committee was an outgrowth of tae 
Dallas Conference, its formation had been forecast in November when 
Dr. Billings invited a select group of project directors from across the 
country to come to Washington. Ostensibly they came together to plan the 
agenda of the forthcoming Dallas meeting, but actually the plan was "to 
form a union to save what we could of the program. " Among those who did 
attend the Washington meeting was Mr. Larry Barclay, then project 
director of the Upward Bound program at Case Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland. Barclay was elected chairman of the Steering Committee 
in Dallas and held that position until the National Project Directors Meeting 
in October 1969 In Denver. 

The Steering Committee, which had representatives from programs ia each 
region of the country, was formally elected in Dallas. It presented a number 
of resolutions which included, Jn addition to reaffirmation of the Now Orleans 
resolutions, a series of resolutions urging the OE to maintain the general 
policies of Upward Bound as they had been under OEO. 

The Dallas meeting was attended by Mr. James Moore and Mr. Larry Korlarz, 
who were members of the OE Task Force to aid in the translticr.. Both felt 
they *’werc seen as the interlopers'^ and that the resolutions all seem to have 
been baso<l on the assumption that trouble was coming and that because Upward 
Bound had been so good at OEO it wuuld need protecting from the OE which 
reprcdcnlcd the force of darkness. 

In his speech In Dallas, Dr. Billings recounted the program's history and made* 
it very plain that he hoped that directors would org^itiite to protect the students' 
interests In Upward Bound. Mr. Moore was instructed by the project directors 
to take their resolutions back to the OE to make certain that they were aware 
that from that point forward the transition process was to be undertaken with 
the project directors themselves as active partners in the process. Some OK 
personnel took a dim viewof the Steering Committee, or at least the manner 
In which It was created. Some at OE felt the Steering Committee was clearly 
an OEO creation, and because of that, the relationship was to bo one of 
tension from the very beginning. 

c. HEW Organization 

The Steering Committee met with some regularity after Dallas with Up\vard 
Bound reprcscntatlvcR and OE staff Including Acting Commissioner Peter 
Mulrhcad, the new' OE Commissioner, James Allen. «nd Acting Asiiocfale 
Commlssfoner for Higher Education, Preston Vallen. The Stccrin;; 
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Committee was displeased with the reception to their requests on 
matters ranging from the 1970 Guidelines to the need to appoint both 
a new Upward Bound Director and a new director for the Division of 
Student Special Services (DSSS) of which Upward Bound was a part. 

While the Steering Committee was a central visible element during the 
transition, its effectiveness was limited by the fact that it operated 
as an occasional outside force unaware of the day-to-day workings of 
the Washington staff of OE and OEO. 

d. The OE Transition Task Force 

The OE task force, formed to supervise creation of the new Division of 
Student Special Services, and tho transition of the Upward Bound program 
from OEO to DSSS in the Bureau of Higher Education (BHE) of OE, had very 
few permanent members. When Dr. Muirhead left BHE, which was to be 
the eventual new home for Upward Bound, and Dr. Preston Valien was 
made head of tho Bureau, he requested that a new division, to be catlod the 
Divison of Student Special Services, bo created to house the three programs 
new to BHE: Upward Bound, Talent Search, and the new in-college support 
program called Special Services for Disadvantaged Students. The request 
to create a now division is a matter which had to be reviewed by HEW top- 
level staff. The request was made in January of 1969, but was not actually 
granted until May 1969, again a five-month period during which the basic 
administrative stiuclure of Upward Bound at the OE was in Umbo. 

Almost all its staff including Mr. James Mooro, Director of the Division 
of Student Financial Aid (DSFA), who served as tho temporary Director 
of the DSSS prior to July 1, were borrowed from other jobs and the task 
force concerns were added to their existing work load. Tho two people 
who did most of the actual work in OE for Upward Bound wore Mr. David 
Johnson and Mr. Larry Kozlarz, both of whom had worked for Mr. Moore 
and were both to be on tho staff of the new DSSS. Mr. Johnson had been 
chief of the Educational Opportunity Grants (EOG) branch at DSFA, whore 
he had also been responsible for Talent Search which EOG had administered, 
and thus had a working knowledge of Upward Bound. Mr. Koziare was 
selected for the key task of being the leg man who would be the physical 
go-between in the transition largely because most OE staff were unavail- 
able and because Dr. Billings had been adamant that Mr. Moore assign 
only one person as the liaison. Mr. Koziarz had no previous familiarity with 
Upward Bound. 

Tho remainder of the OE task force was made up of several i^arl-tlmc OF" 
employees serving as OF" F'ellows for tho year, who wxrc assigned to prepare 



some of the material relating to the structure of the new DSSS. Since 
the task force was a part of the Bureau of Higher Education (BHE), It 
was ultimately responsible to Dr. Preston Vallen, and his deputy, Mr 
S. W. Herrell, who were to direct the new division, and thus were to 
oversee the manner in which it took shape. Including the addition of 
Upward Bound. Dr. Vallen and Mr. Herrell met several times with 
Upward Bound staff, with the Steering Committee, the Principals* 
Advisory Committee, and the National Advisory Committee. 



For OEO, Dr. Billings designated Mr. Bresnlck as a one-man task force. 
Various contract agency staff members spent time with Mr. Koelarz, but 
almost the entire liaison job, the mechanics of transition, was undertaken 
by Mr. Bresnick. Dr. Billings did meet occasionally with Mr. Bresnlck 
and Mr. Harding, Acting Director of OEO, and members of the OEO General 
Counsel’s office for planning. However, OEO as the "sending” agency did 
not mount nearly the effort that OE as the "receiving" agency did for the 
transfer and transition. 

Insofar as there really was no OEO task force, there was really no joint 
task force coordinating the transition. There were only the harried crossed 
paths of Mr. Koziarz and Mr. Bresnick, and occasional meetings between 
administrators of OE and Upward Bound. 



In November, Dr. Billings met with OE high-level staff at the invitation of 
Commissioner Howe to explain Upward Bound. Dr. Billings was asked if 
he wantcid to come to OE with Upward Bound. He was also asked his opinion 
about the transfer of programs like Upward Bound from administration by 
OF. to administration locally by the state Departments of Education. 

Dr. Billings indicated his belief that such a transfer "from Washington to 
. the states would kill the program." Dr. Billings felt this meeting and several 
others were very productive and that Commissioner Howe and, later, 

Dr. Muirhead, "wanted to serve as a buffer and not mangle the program." 

Also In November, Dr. Billings was asked by Commissioner Howe to submit 
his recommendations for OE Upward Bound staff. Dr. Billings sent a list of 
about 35 persons, including a dozen or so of the contract agency people who had 
expressed an interest in making the transfer, stressing his belief that staff 
continuity was Important. 

Several people had suggested that OEO Upward Bound staff and contract 
agency staff should be phased Into OE, with the phaae-in starting April 15. 1969 



e. 



The OEO TiansiUon Task Force 



f. Staff Suggestions 
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and being completed by July 1. According to Dr. Bfllfnga, he was 
willing to phase over some Upward Bound jobs to OE before the 
transfer only if OE would hire EAI staff. The assurance was apparently 
not forthcoming, and cooperation gradually decreased during the 
transition period. Mr. Bresnick, who had accepted the offer to go to 
OE as Acting Director of the Upward Bound branch, carried most of 
the major responsibilities concerned with keeping the program in 
operation throughout the spring. 

During this transition period, the approximately 300 Upward Bound 
programs were being refunded for 1969-1970. Almost all of these 
programs took a 7 to 13 percent cut in Federal dollars (because of an 
anticipated, and planned for, increase In Federal dollars that had been 
spent but not forthcoming the previous year.) Mr. Bresnick, because 
cf his acknowledged expertise in fiscal matters, was given the 
responsibility of overseeing this refunding process. Thus it was May 
of 1969 before he could devote full vlmo to staffing problems which had 
become complicated by the personality and, perhaps philosophical, 
differences described above. 

8. The Nixon Administration 

Of course the transition vas further complicated by the election of a new 
Federal administration and the resultant changeover in the bureaucracy 
of the Federal government. 

While many Federal agencies, because of their sire, do not reflect such a 
changeover In any dramatic fashion, nonetheless almost every program and 
activity of the Federal government is influenced by a new administration. 
Meanwhile, everything slows down, pending new leadership, new directives, 
and reassessment of programs and budgets. 

Harold Howe^in whom Dr. Billings had great confidence as U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, resigned In January of 1969. It took the new Secretary of HEW, 
Mr, Robert Finch, until May 1969 to jocatc the kind of replacement for Howe 
that he wished in the person of Dr. James E. Allen, who had been 
Superintendent of Education for the St to oi New' York. Thus, during more 
than five of the eight months that Upward Bound was in transition to OE, the 
leading executive office In OE was filled on an interim basis by Dr. Peter 
Mulrhead, head of the Bureau of Higher Education (BHE). 

The slowed pace due to the confusion attendant with the change in administration 
had an i>bvious effect on staffing the Upward Bound program at OE. la February, 
according to one OK official, ”Wc w^ere promised ten open positions to begin 
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to create the new Division. We never got any of those positions even 
though the transfer legislation specifically exempted Upward Bound 
staff from personnel ceilings.” Mr. Breanick spoke with Drs. Muirhead 
and Valien early in 1969 about sUffing, The obvious place to start was 
to take all of the contract agency people who were willing to stay with 
the program. Although OE had indicated an interest as early as January 
in taking on EAI staff, It was not until Juno 23, one week before EAl 
closed down, that final arrangements were made for the transfer of the 
personnel. Part of the problem was getting these people onto the Federal 
payroll. EAT personnel feared they would not be able to maintain their 
salary levels as civil servants yet, in fact, most former EAI personnel 
t'eceived GS ratings which resulted in salary raises for them. There 
were, however, a number of EAT staff who might have wished to ctay with 
the program but could not wait until the end of June to find out whether 
they W'ould have a job with the OE, Mr. Bresnick points oat that: 

I was lucky that as many staff from EAI did come, 
especially some key staff familiar with programs 
In each region of the country. Without that we 
would have been dead from the start. 

The change In administrations also slowed down many other personnel 
decisions. Meeting with the Project Directors Steering Committee In May, 
Dr. Allen and Mr. Moore both noted that they believed that a DSSS Chief 
would be chosen shortly, and this belief was stated, with regularity, 
throughout 1969. On February 1, 1970 Dr. Leonard Spearman, a former 
Talent Search and Upward Bound project director, took office. The 
position of Director of the Upward Bound Branch wis filled by Dr. Frances 
Halstrom, also a former project director, on the same date. 
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IV. SYNTHESIS OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH FINDINGS 



It mlg^tbe expected that substantial and meaningful research data would 
have been gathered as Upward Bound grew from 17 pilot programs In 1965 
to almost 300 projects throughout the nation in 1969. In fact, very little 
Intensive research was initiated during the period in which OEO sponsored 
Upward Bound compared, for instance, to Head Start, another former OEO 
national emphasis program, whose every facet has been investigated, often 
accompanied by national publicity in all the media. 

The study staff is convinced that the absence of a large body of research 
does not result from any fear that it would reveal basic weaknesses and 
inadequacies in the program that would jeopardize its continuation. It 
would appear, rather, that the lack of research was due to policy decisions 
of both national directors and their staffs who, given the funding limitations 
for Upward Bound, felt strongly that program corslderationL'^ needed every 
appropriated dollar. These policy decisions not only limited research on 
the national level but were written Into the Guidelines which forbid research 
by local projects. 

Most Upward Bound research was directly related to the need for evaluation 
of program efforts which were problematic or weak or to dramatize pro- 
gram effoiis to the nation. However, as Chapter III indicates, the research 
that was performed was not given adequate publicity or distribution. 

Several other local project factors which impinged on making research dif- 
ficult are concerned with the availability and adequacy of a data base. Until 
late 1967, there existed no single, comprehensive data system for Upward 
Bound. Studies were initiated by Shea, Hunt and Hardt, and the Upward 
Bound contract agency, between *he summer of 1965 and the fall of 1966. 

These studies present socioeconomic profiles of Upward Bound participants 
and track some of the early rtudenls longitudinally. The Upward Bound in- 
house data system, operated o\*i of the contract agency, did not become 
operative until it began collecting data in January of 1968. 

The data system was not designed primarily for research purposes but, 
rather, to ma^ce information available for programmatic decisions in terms 
of program needs. The data were concerned largely with social and economic 
characteristics of participants, program attendance and separations, college 
enrollments, etc. 
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Upward Bound had been previously linked to the OEO CAP-MIS reporting 
apparatuR. The effect of this was to focua development efforts on 
keying report formats to CAP-MIS requirements and cx)nversely to 
defer development of more directly responsive reporting capability to 
serve the needs of Upward Bound managers and researchers. Early in the 
development of its own data system, Upward Bound management placed 
high priority on it as a device to relieve project staffs of the requirement 
to report to CAP-MIS. 

A final qualification should be made with reference to the paucity of 
research on Upward Bound. Its rapid growth and small staff made it 
difficult for program administrators to focus adequately on research 
since their major concerns w^ere with meeting project needs and problems 
and with monitoring project operations. 

The synthesis of previous research findings which follows Js based on a 
number of studies performed between 1966 and 1969. These capsule 
findings, together with conclusions about the nature and adequacy of 
specific research aspects, are represented under major topic areas w*>lch 
wore addressed by the researchers. 

Detailed abstracts of the studies are included In Appendix A of this report. 
A. im of Research Studios 



The following is a listing of the studies reviewed and the authors and/or 
agencies which are referred to In the synthesis. 



Author and/or Agency 

a* David E. Hunt and 
Robert H. Hardt, 
Syracuse Youth 
Development 
Center 



b. Paul Daniel Shea 

Primary Prevention 
Research and Develop- 
ment Center 







Studies 

Characterization of Upward Bound 
Studies: Summer 1966 ; Academic 
Year 1966-1967 ; Academic Year 
1967-68 . 

National and Regional Profile of 
1967 Upward Bound Students ; 
National Profile of 1967 Upward 
Pound Students; Nallonal Profile 
of 196 1 Upward Hound Programs; 
National and Regional Profile of 
1967 Upward Bound Programs . 

Upward Bound, Karly Progress. 
Problems and Promise in 
Educational Escape from Poverty , 
July 1968. 



John Gardenhlre» 

Data Systems Office 
of Educational 
Associates, Inc* 

Bonnie R. Cohen and 
Ann H. Yonkers, 

Research Management 
Corporation 

The Comptroller General 
of the United States, U.S, 
General Accounting Office 
(GAO) 

H. Reed Saunders and 
Stephen S, Jones 
Financial Aid Services 
of American College 
Testing Program (ACTS) 

Harry Van Houten 
Grcenleigh Associates, Inc, 



Cybern Education, Inc, 



SarA, Levitan 
Center for Manpower 
Policy Studies: George 
Washington University 

Joseph Froomkln 
Office of Program 
Planning and Evaluation, 
Office of Education, U, S, 
Department of Health, ■ 
Education and Welfare 



Study of College Retention of 1965 
and 1966 Upward Bound bridge. 
Students, 1968 



Evaluations of the War on Poverty, 
Education Programs^ March 1969 



Report to Congress; Review of 
Economic Opportunity Programs, 
March 1969 



A Study of Financial Need of 
Upward Bound Students: The 
1968-1969 Bridge Class, 1968 



Upward Pound, A Study of Impact 
on the Secondary Scool and the 
Community, January 1968 

Parental Involvement In Upward 
Bound, June 1969 

Upward Bound: Flahtlng Poverty 
With A Sheepskin. 1968 



Students and Buildings; An Analysis 
of Selected Federal Programs for 
Higher Education, May 1968 



Francis A. Kornegay,Jr, College Enrollment of Former 

Data System Office Upward Bound Students: A Profile 

of Educational Associates* and Summary 

Inc, 



B. Research Findltiga 



1. Altitudinal Changes 

The studies by Hunt and Hardl and by Shea were the only ones which dealt 
with attltudinal changes In Upward Bound students over fixed periods of 
time. Hunt and Hardt indicate a positive change in attitude in almost all of 
the eight primary change measures such as: motivation for college, inter- 
personal flexibility, self-esteem, internal control, aJid future orientation, 
and retention of these changes over the period 1966 to 1968. 

Shea’s study compared presummer and postsummer questionnaire data on 
1«268 Upward Bound participants, also revealing positive changes. 

It would appear from these attitude tests, that the Upward Bound pro- 
gram does hav^e a positive effect on students' attitudes and feelings about 
themselves and their motivational levels. This substantiates study staff 
findings gathered through group interviews with Upward Bound students at 
22 host institutions in the summer of 1969. 

2. Grade Point Averages and Test Scores 

Hunt and Hardt report in all their data on GPAs that the Upward Bound 
participants were "slightly below average" in academic achievement. 
Two-thirds of the Upward Bound students tested were found to have an 
intelligence "equal to college demands," although the validity of the tests 
was questioned by the researchers. 

The Research Management Corporation (RMC), Levitan, and the GAO 
reports are in general agreement with the above since they did not develop 
independent data of their own, but analyzed Hunt and Hardt and other avail- 
able data. The GAO report noted that from 20 to 27 percent of the Upward 
Bound students in 1966 and 1967 attained B averages or better in their high 
school w^ork prior to entering Upward Bound and that, according to their 
GPAs, Upw^ard Bound students were not underachievers. However, 
comparing 3,000 Upward Bound high school graduates in 1957 with the 
national avcr:igc of all high school students on the test developed by ACT, 
that 14 percent of tho Upward Bound students fell in the upper middle 
and top quartiles compared with 49 percent for the national average. 

Since the type of student participating in Upw^ard Bound, more often than 
not, attends a poor school where academic preparation is dcpressingly 
meager* GPAs do not present a (rue evaluation of their academic ability. 
Marks are often rot equaled with performance; the student who sits quietly 
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in the back of the room and does not disturb the teacher in a tense class- 
room m:^y receive a B for his mute performance. Can one presume to 
compare a B average student in a bUck ghetto high school with a B a\ erage 
student in a white suburban competitive milieu when some students, who 
can neither read nor write beyond a fifth- or sixth-grade level,have been 
graduated from high schools? It is quite possible for a student with 
a B+ or A average in the poor school to be underachieving drastically. 

3, Retention in High School 

Although academic achievement in terms of grades has not been shown to 
improve with respect to participation in Upward Bound, both Hunt and Hardt 
and RMC report that high school dropout rates of participants have decreased 
markedly. The Upward Bound dropout rate was 5 percent compared to 
35 percent for the general population of low-income students and 29 percent 
for older siblings of Upward Bound students. This would tend to confirm 
reports indicating a strong increase in motivation. 

4. Social Characteristics of Upward Bound Students 

Most data with respect to social characteristics of Upward Bound students 
have been reported in Hunt and Hardt's Characterization and National Profile 
reports. The profiles reveal that Upward Bound participants are approxi- 
mately 50 percent black with a sizeable repreaentalion of other racial and 
ethnic minorities: Indians, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Orientals. 
Students are about equally divided between male and female. The families of 
Upward Bound Students are distinctly larger and less likely to be intact than 
families of the national average and their incomes averaged only about $3,341 

per annumi for 1966. 

Levitan indicates that some of the projects have screened out potential fail- 
ures and selected instead students with good grades who ore likely to go to 
college without Upward Bound intervention. This may be true, but it cannot 
be used as a genera!! zatlon for the entire national Upward Bound program. 

It is also possible that more project directors select high-risk students with 
poor grades than those who seek "winners. " The possible lack of meaning 
of high grades has already bce*i discussed. The Guidelines stale: "Students 
selected for Upward Bound shall be those who have potential for success in 
a two** or four^ear college, b ut whosft present le\-el nf achlevAmAnt and/or 
motivation would seem to preclude their acceptance in such an Institution. 
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Guidelines , Upward l3ound 1969-1970, page 6, 
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The General Accounting Office (GAO) study, focusing on student selection 
based on Income criteria^ reoorts that, in a sample of 1, 536 Upward 
Bound students In 12 projectsi about 18 percent were considered ineliflble 
according to Income criteria and Upward Bound Guidelines. The data are 
disputable because no means test or other check on Income Is required; 
the report by the student on income Is accepted. It could very well be that 
an even larger number of Upward Bound students are ineligible according 
to the Income criteria for Upward Bound since students immediately react 
to, and are aware of, the meaning of questions on income* Thus, they 
would tend to deflate their family incomes in order to be accepted into the 
program. 

The entire question of poverty cdtcria has been debated by project directors 
and the administration of Upward Bound. In large urban areas a student^s 
nonwelfare family may have a smaller Income than a welfare family and yet 
he may be declared ineligible because his family's Income exceeds OEO 
Income criteria. Welfare payments in some large urban areas are often 
greater than OEO poverty criteria. While any student whose family source 
of income is welfare is automatically financially eligible for Upward Bound, 
any student whose family Income is not from welfare must meet the poverty 
criteria. Yet, some project directors In these urban areas have reported 
difficulty in finding students who clearly meet the OEO Incon.e levels and 
argue that adjustments should be made for hlgh-lncome, high-cost-ol-Hving, 
areas. 



5. College AdmisBions 

Hunt and Hardt,in their 1966-1967 academic year study point out that 
92 percent of the Upward Bound students in their sample of 21 schools 
indicated a desire to continue their education past high school. This is 
20 percent higher than national statistics. HMC, KAI datai and the GAO 
report all cite statistics to indicate a higher rate of college enrollment 
among Upward Bound students than among the national student population, 
the low-income population, or older siblings. 

Levitan notes that, even if the successful college-going rates of 80 percent 
for 1967 Up.vard Bound graduates arc accepted, the typo of student enrolled 
varies liUlo in GPA from olher studenU in their high schools. Information 
is not complete as to how academically disadvantaged Upward Bound students 
really arc although the ACT study reports these students appreciably below 
averag3. 

It is fairly obvious that the Upward Bound program has been Impressively 
successful in getting graduates enrolled in college and universities. 

Despite various disclaimers that some of the students were good students 
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to begin with, it Is a fact that they generally attended poorer high schools, 
undoubtedly resulting in their being educationally disadvantaged which did 
not make them overly attractive to the majority of colleges. In comparison 
with their older siblings their enrollment rate was almost three times as 
great. On balance, past studies indicate that the Upward Bound program 
has been assisting in enrolling students in colleges at unprecedented rates 
for the type of student it recruits, 

6, CollcRe Retention or Persistence 

Many colleges in recent years have liberalized their admissions policies. 
Some state institutions have an "open door" policy for all students grad- 
uating from high school; but the open door is also a revolving door and, 
after year, most of the academically disadvantaged are swept out. 

Earl^ observers of Upward Bound speculated about the chances of Upward 
Bound students surviving in college. 

Shears data on college persistence show that GO percent of the 1965 Upward 
Bound students who enrolled in college had persisted through five semesters, 
and 67 percent of tiie 1966 enrollees had stayed in college three semesters. 
These figures arc comparable with, or higher than, the national college 
persistence rates. 

UNir: shows high persistence rates for a large sample of the 1965 and 1986 
Upward Bound classes enrolled In two- and four-year colleges and states 
that these figures arc good predictors for graduation rates, compatible with 
the national average of 50 percent of those who started college. 



Froomkln in Students and Buildings , reporting on college retention, dies 
statistics on the 1965 class to Indicate only 50 percent remaining Into the 
sophomore year and predicts only a small group of these will graduate. 

The data for these statistics were based on a preliminary study which 
yielded incomplete information and therefore was misleading. Many 
studies which track students Into Ihoir Junior year at college report higher 
rates of retention than those accorded by Froomkln to students In their 
sophomore year, Levitan Is not surprised at the high retention rates 
since 46 percent of all Upward Bound students are enrolled in host- 
sponsored schools which, he believes, arc generally committed to the 
admission of Upward Bound students. In addition, he states that many 
Upward Bound students arc enrolled in community or junior colleges, 
teachers colleges, or similar institutions whose admission barriers arc 
low and whose standards are less rigorous. He also points out that 
80 percent of black Upward Bound students arc enrolled In black colleges. 
There Is only token acceptance of Upward Bound students by prestige 
colleges. These data are essentially true although the 80 percent figure 
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is questionable, and over a period of time there has been considerable 
change in the pattern of the schools in which Upward Bound students have 
been enrolled. For example, black students are now not so exclusively 
enrolled in black colleges as Kornegay reported in his 1967 data, when 
black host Institutions in the South enrolled the greatest numbers of 
black Upward Bound graduates. Data in 1969 indicate that the percentage 
of black Upward Bound students attending predominantly black colleges 
has declined from 64 percent to 29 percent. 



Levitan's retention argument, even if it is correct in its implication that 
Upward Bound students are persisting in college because they atteiv^! low- 
standard schools and that their education will thus be inferior, must be 
viewed in the light of the overall goals and dimensions of the Upward 
Bound program. Upward Bound was not conceived as a program for poor 
but highly motivated and academically gifted young people to get them into 
prestige colleges. It was, and is, a poverty program for poor youths 
who arc academically disadvantaged and who would not ordinarily make it 
to any college at all. It was, sa\d is, an attempt to break the poverty syn- 
drome via the higher education route, A student who receives a degree, 
not withstanding the quality of the college, will undoubtedly be less likely 
to bo poor. It is also felt that the impact of (his will be felt by his younger 
siblings and be reflected in his own children's increased motivation and 
opportunity. 

With respect to black students attending black colleges, especially in the 
South, given the temper of the times and the desire for black identity and 
some forms of separatism, it is likely that black students will continue, in 
some instances, to select black colleges even when a choice is available. 

It would appear, therefore, given the goals of Upward Bound, that the 
emphasis should be on preparing Upward Bound students to persist in 
college so that large numbers of them may graduate, and not on getting 
larger numbers Into prestige colleges from which only a few will graduate. 
This is not to say that standards should not be upgraded and that those 
Upward Bound students who wish to go should not have the chance to attend 
prestige schools. 

7, College Problems of Upward Bound Students 

Shea's study underscores the financial and academic concerns which create 
particular problems for Upward Bound students In college. It appears that 
financial aid packages arc inadequate and Impel many to work who can iU 
afford to do so in the light of the time needed for academic study and improve- 
ment. The absence of close personal counseling and assistance further 
aggravates these problems. 
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Many students are confused about their programs and courses of study, 
often because of the choice of school they have made. This observation is 
supported by the ACT study showing that students are often forced, cut of 
financial considerations, to select institutions which offer them the best 
financial aid package, or the only college which offers them financial aid. 
The selection is often not suited to the personality or the educational goals 
of the student. 



The conclusion drawn from both the Shea and ACT studies is that, in addition 
to providing more generous and well-designed financial aid formulas, high- 
quality guidance features must be inserted into the Upward Bound program 
and into those colleges which Upward Boiind students attend. 

8. Financial Need of Upward Bound Students in College 

The ACT study of the financial need of Upward Bound students is unique. We 
know of no other study which looks In such detail at the financial needs of 
Upward Bound college students. ACT reports on a 10 percent sample of the 
Upward Bound college-going unlverte for the 1968-1969 school year and, 
based on a w^elghtcd average college budget for the projected universe of 
students, arrives at a total financial need of $18,844,800 and a projected 
shortage of $1,707,810 for all Upward Bound students. 

This study discusses financial aid packages, pointing out that Upward Bound 
students are sometimes favored because of intense intervention by Upward 
Bound project directors, and indicates that Upward Bound students’ needs are 
met more adequately by Economic Opportunity Grants funding than by other 
types of Federal aid. However, the make-up of an Ideal financial aid package 
needs further research. The report arguss that financial aid for the Upward 
Bound student must also be augmented by a fuller commitment by the funding 
college In the areas of academic and counseling assistance through the first 
year of study. 

Similar to the Froomkln study which arrives at the direct tic betw een student 
aid and Upw’ard Bound program expansion, ACT sees the very survival and 
grow'th of Upward Bound linked with requisite student aid funding. These 
findings should be kept in mind in light of the largcr-than-35-percent cut In 
EOG monies available to freshmen In 1969-1970. 

A large number of incisive recommendations are made in the ACT study, 
including the coordination of efforts of all Federal agencies concerned with 
programs for disadvantaged students; a longer-range pattern of funding; 
analysis, research, end study of funding patterns; and the provision of 
opportunity for OEO program directors and college financial aid officers 
to communicate and exchange ideas more effectively. 

ni 
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The ACT study, although somewhat dated, needs wider distribution In the 
financial aid commiu^ity not only for its relevance to the Upward Bound 
program, but for its significance for all disadvantaged students who are 
college bound. 



9, Impact ox Upward Bound in Secondary Schools 

Levitan briefly discusses the lack of impact Upward Bound has had on 
secondary schools, indicating that it derives from lack of direct involvement 
by school officials, and the minimal role of the schools themselves In the 
Upward Bound program. He finds it difficult to visualize the program 
affecting the secondary schools. 

The Greenleigh study also states that the program has had only a minimal 
effect on.the high schools. This was caused by lack of communication 
between project and schools the small number of students from each school 
in the program and, most Important, the perception traditional educators 
have of the Upward Bound program and the OEO agency which, they feel, are 
antithetical to the principles and practices of established education. 

Other information from EAI consultants, site-visit reports, and from the 
summer visits, points to smrdl yet positive effects on somo Upw'ard Bound 
feeder high schools. The presence of Upward Bound clubs in these schools 
has given the program greater visibility. Teachers and principals in these 
schools are l>etter informed and more alert to the program. Some Upward 
Bound staff members who are also ^cbchcrs in high schools have introduced 
some of the techniques used tn the Upward Bound project into their own 
teaching. But in terms of decided Impact on the structure of curricula and 
on teaching approaches, the Upward Bound program has not been successful. 

10. Impact on Host Institutions 



Levitan voices doubts about Upw^ard Bound's ability^ to Influence the partici- 
pating institutions to adopt admission sta^ards more relevant to disadvan- 
taged youth and to develop new curricula and teaching methods, because of 
the small size of the program and its part-time nature. 

ft is undoubtedly true that the program has had little impact on host institu- 
tions, especially large ones where the program is merely a speck In the sea 
of their total involvement. How'ever, in small schools encouraging changes 
have been observed and reported, such as: greater acctplancc of Upward 
Bound students on campus, complete use of facilities by Upward Bound 
students, waiver admissions standards for Upward Bound students 
recommended by their project directors, and Increased participation by 
host faculty in Upward Bound summer programs. 
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It 18 also evident that a number of sweeping chariges are occurring on campuses 
across the nation, notably In the direction of active recruitment of students 
similar to those in the Upward Bound program. Several programs have been 
started to facilitate the retention of these students In college through 
remedial and other means. Upward Bound has undoubtedly exerted some 
influence in precipitating this movement, which In turn has led to the 
creation of a new Federal program at the U.S. Office of Education called 
Special Services for Disadvantaged Students, which has a mandate to provide 
supportive programs. 

11. Parental Involvement 



The Parental Involvement study by Cybern Education, Inc. was made primarily 
to develop an empirically based operational definition of parental Involvement 
in the Uoward Bound program and to develop testable hypotheses about the 
effects of parental involvement. The study Involved visits to six programs, 
two each of those considered low, medium, and high with respect to parental 
involvement. The findings on parental involvement contributed to the develop- 
ment of the operational d efinition. Parents In high- and n^edium-involvement 
projects seemed to be Involved both out of concern for specific project features 
and for their own child’s progress, whereas parents in low“lnvolvement projects 
were seen as motivated in their involvement only by concern for their own 
child’s progress. A significant positive relationship was found to exist between 
the degree of parental Involvement and student performance In the project 
although this relationship was not seen as causative. 
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V. STUDENT CHARACTERISrriCS AND INDICATORS OF PROGRAM SUCCESS 



This chapter concerns itself with the most significant characteristics of 
the Upward Bound students and program from 1965 to 1969. In most cases 
data are provided both for the universe and for the sample selected for this 
study. The chapter is divided into three sections: student characteristics; 
college enrollment and retention characteristics; and conclusions. 

The study sample consists of students from the 22 selected Upward Bound 
programs which the field analysts vlsitcvi during the summer of 1969, The 
universe encompasses the students in approximately 300 projects. 

It should be noted that the data for 1965, and to a lesser extent for 1966, 
are from the time prior to the systematic ccUectlon and analysis of 
statistics relating to Upward Bound, In many cases information on these 
early years Is either unavailable or has only llmltod usefulness. Thus 
data for the period 1967 and 1968 and, when available, 1969, are emphasised 

as are data concerning the universe oi programs: sample data were gathered 
solely for purposes of validating the representativeness of the sample. 

In the presentation of data, the universe and the sample are compared 
and analysed especially with respect to such significant (actors as sex, 
race, achievement test scores, grade point averages, college enroll- 
ment and retention, and project attrition. 

Several caveats should be expressed about the data and the limitations In 
working with them. First, there are no definitive baseline data which 
are uniform for the various characteristics examined. For example, 
although nearly 100 percent of the data on race and sex are available for 
the program year by year, there is a>ailable much less data on poverty criteria 
because a few projects never reported poverty criteria on their parti- 
cipants for particular years. This absence of data is even more pro- 
nounced for such items as PSAT and SAT scores and GPAs, 

A second problem occurs with the data on college enrollment and 
college retention. Enrollments In colleges are reported to the data 
system by the project directors and checked at various Intervals with the 
enrolling colleges by the data system office. Discrepancies have oc- 
curred between these initial reports from the field and the subsequent 
check and, in a limited number of cases, the number of students actually 
enrolled has not been satisfactorily determined. This Is true also for 
rcte ition data which arc dependent upon close tracking of the individual 
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student through his years at college and which is often both time consuming 
and difficult to obtain. For example, it has not yet been determined exactly 
how many students who were enrolled In and were graduated from b/o-year 
colleges went on to study at four-year colleges. 

Also, since the current data system did not become operational until the 
spring of 1968, data from 1965 and 1966 had to be obtained from such 
studies as the Shea, Hunt and Hardt, and Gardenhire reports. When college 
enrollment and retention for 1965 and 1966 is examined, it is based, there- 
fore, on data developed by Gardenhire in a special study. Any analysis of 
the sex and race characteristics of participants for 1966, must be based on 
data analyzed by contract agency staff and on the questionnaires distributed 
by Hunt and Hardt In their characterization studies. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that in several tables the numbers of students 
In the sample are so small that a slight change In the figures has the effect 
of producing percent changes that appear to be more significant than they are. 

In the following tables, and in the analysis of the data, those areas where 
data were una>'ailable or available only in part are noted and the different 
data origins are Indicated. 

A, Student Characteristics 

The data on student characteristics offer a general picture of the type of 
student who has enrolled in the Upward Bound programs, 

1. Sex 

As Is evident in Table 3, the Upward Bound universe has consistently 
contained a slightly greater proportion of female students from 1966 through 
1969, The student population during these years has been composed of 
l>cl\vcen 50 and 52 percent females, and between 48 and 50 percent males. 
This may be slightly at variance with the Guidelines , which suggest that, 
while males and females should be equally enrolled, a particular effort 
should bo made to enroll males from "groups which show a pattern of 
more female enrollment and retention In educational Institutions." 

Table 3 also reflects Increasing total cnrol1me.it between 1966 and 1968; 

In 1969, total enrollment decreased as a result of budget cuts which 
affected nearly every Upward Bound program. Like the universe, the 
study sample shows a slight predominance of female students, about a 
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1 to 3 percent difference, except for 1968 where they arc absolutely 
balanced, and reflects an increase in enrollment between 1966 and 1968 
and a decrease in 1969» 



Table 3 

Sex of Students in Upward Bound Universe 
and in Study Sample by Year (in percents) 



Year 




Universe 




Study Sample 


Total 

Number 


Male 


Female 


Total 

Number 


Male 


Female 


1966 


(18, 698)-"^ 


48,6 


51,4 


( 1|812 ) 


48.2 


51,8 


1967 


(22,803) 


49.8 


50.2 


( 1.902 ) 


49.5 


50.5 


1968 


(24,721) 


49.4 


50.6 


( 1.746 ) 


50,0 


50.0 


1969 


(23,202) 


48,9 


51.1 


( 1,491) 


48.3 


51.7 



a / 

- 1966 data analyzed by Dr. Robert Strickler of the contract agency. 

Data obtained from a self-administered questionnaire distributed by the 
Syracuse Youth Development Study team In the summer of 1966. 



2, Race 

Table 4 Illustrates the fact that Upward Bound programs contained a 
decreasing proportion of white students and an increasing proportion of 
black students during the years 1966 ihtx>ugh 1969. The decrease in 
whites was about 5 percent; the increase in blacks, about 3 percent. 

The number of American Indian students in Upward Bound programs 
almost doubled between 1966 (763) and 1969 (1,384); in large measure 
this is a result of the special Interest in that group by the National 
Director, Thomas A, Billings, The category "other’^ represents 
students from Alaska and Guam. Oriental students wore not listed 
separately in 1966 sc no data are available for that year on this group. 

The study sample also shows a generally decreasing proportion of white 
students and an increasing proportion oS black students for the period 
1966 through 1969, The number of American Indian students In the 
sample increased for these years, although percentages listed do not 
reflect this since all program* .iiowcd general increases in numbers of 
students enrolled. Other minority groups in the sample showed rela- 
tively constant Increases. 
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B«Md on 1M9 povorty crttoiiA. 



3, Poverty Criteria Cliaracterlstics 



The poverty criteria are a series of income limits, established by family 
size and place of residence, which determine eligibility to participate 
in OEO programs. The criteria, which form List A in the Guidelines , 
are based upon standards initially established by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Social Security Administration. 

a . Within Poverty Criteri a 

Table 5 presencs percentages of students enrolled during the years 1966 
through 1969, whose family income was ^within the poverty criteria as 
established on List A in the Guidelin es, or who met the requirements 
because the family was on welfare or lived in federally supported public 
housing. For the universe, the table shows an Increase from 13,7 percent 
in 1966 to 15.9 percent in 1969 in the proportion of students whose 
families met the poverty criteria due to receiving welfare payments and 
from 2.5 percent to 4.9 percent due to living in fwlerally supported housing. 
Proportions of students In the sample qualifying due to welfare increased 
from 15.5 percent in 1966 to 17.5 percent in 1969; the percentage of those 
qualifying under federally supported housing increased from 2,9 percent 
in 1966 to 5,0 percent In 1969. For the universe, the table shows slightly 
decreasing proportions of students who qualified under List A. from 
61.2 percent In 1966 to 54. 1 percent in 1969. For the sample the 
decrease is from 56,8 percent in 1966 to 46,0 percent in 1969, These 
decreases may be caused by general inflationary pressures which may 
make the income requirements so unrealistic that fewer students can 
meet them. 



b. Above Poverty Criteria 

Enrollees considered above the poverty criteria are those who come from 
families with Incomes which are higher than the amounts specified In the 
Guidelines . The data system included in this category two groups of 
enrollees who were, strictly speaking, nCt above the criteria, but who 
are above List A. The first group contains up to 10 percent of the 
enrollees who are specifically permitted to come from families with 
slightly higher Incomes than those on List A. This group makes up 
students enrolled under List B. The second group comes from fami- 
lies with incomes above either List A or List B, but where there is 
evidence that the family '’mismanages” income in such a way that the 
enrollce is, in fact, living In poverty. 

A detailed explanation of the fX)vcrty criteria appears In Appendix B 
of this report reprinted from the 1969-1970 Guidelines . 
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In an effort to obtain data in this area, given the problems associated with 
student 5 enrolled under List B or the "mismanagement” provision, the 
following adjustments have been made: 

1) For 1963 and 1969, 7 percent of the total 
number was subtracted from the total in the "Above Criteria" category. 
This 7 percent I'epresented the estlniatod percent of "mismanaged " 
cases for those two years. Similar data are not available for 1966 and 
1967, so no subtraction was made for those years, 

2) Ten percent was subtracted in the "Above 
Criteria" category, for each year, 1966 through 1969, from the final 
percentage ol)iaincd. This 10 percent represents the maximum percent- 
age of students who may (and probably do) enter Upward Buund under 
List B. 

The proportion of students in the universe who were nbovc the poverty 
criteria after adjustments were made, ranged from 12,4 percent In 

1966 to 8.1 percent in 1969, After similar adjustments were made in 
the study sample, the proportion of students above the poverty criteria 
was relatively stable, from 14,8 percent in 1966 to 14,5 percent in 
1969, which docs not reflect the Upward Bound universe as closely as 
might be desired. In 1969, there were approximately 5 percent more 
cases alx)ve the ix)verty criteria than was evident In the Upward Bound 
universe; an 8 percent discrepancy Is evident in 1968, and about 3 percent 
in 1967 and 1966. 

4 . Grade Point Average at Kntry to Program 

Table 6 Indicates that the mean grade ix)int averages (GPAs) for Upward 
Bound students In lx)th the universe and the study sample rose between 

1967 and 1968, from 2,27 to 2,38 in the universe and from 2,34 to 2,52 
In the sample. This change is perhaps due to the change In recruiting 
jx)llcy, and is further indicated by the continued rise In GPAs for the 
universe in 1969 to 2,92, There is no apparent reason for the fact that 
the mean GPA of the sample showed a drop in 1969, 

The increase between 1967 and 1968 is a reflection of the increase In 
students in the 3,00 to 4.00 range, from 22.4 percent to 26,9 percent 
in the universe ami from 26,4 percent to 29.9 percent In the study 
sample. At the same time, the percent in the h00-I.9!» range droppeci 
from 27,0 percent lo 19,3 percent in the universe and from 24,9 to 
17,6 percent In the study sample. The 2.00-2.99 i-angCi in which the 
majority of the GPAs fall, remained relatively constant. 
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Table 6 



Grade Point Average at Entry for Upward Bound Universe and 
Study Sample by Year (in percents) 



Universe Study Sample 

Total 0.00- 1.00- 2.00- 3.00- Mean Total 0.00- 1.00- 2.00- 3.00- Mean 



Year 


Number 


0.99 


L99 


2.99 


4.00 


GPA 


Number 


0.99 


1.99 


2.99 


4.00 


GPA 


a/ 

1966-- 


(13,438) 


3.3 


25. 1 


44.7 


26.9 


2.46 


(1.091) 


4.4 


26.9 


41,7 


27.0 


2.49 


1967 


(4,285) 


1.4 


27.6 


48.6 


22.4 


2.27 


(289) 


3.1 


24.9 


45,6 


26.4 


2.34 


1968 


(6,706) 


2. 1 


19.3 


51.7 


26.9 


2.38 


(534) 


1.4 


17.6 


51. 1 


29.9 


2.52 


1969 


(5,449) 


1.9 


21.9 


51.2 


25.0 


2,92 


(480) 


2.7 


25.8 


47.9 


23.6 


2.36 



1966 data were taken from data analyzed by Dr, Robert StrJckler, since these data provided 
3 times as many GPAs as were available from the Applied Data Research data bank records. 



5. H igh School Curriculum of Enrollccs 

Table 7 shows that, while Upward Bound is in principle for underachievers, 
the largest group of its enrollees had already been enrolled in a eollege pre- 
paratoiy curriculum at the point of entry into Upward Bound. The second 
largest group of enrollces had been in general curriculum programs which 
do not have many of the science and language requirements of the college 
preparator>' curriculum, but are not vocationally oriented. 

Less than 20 percent of all Upward Bound students entered the prognam from a 
remedial, vocational, or commercial course of study- 

From 0 to 12 percent of the enrollees in the universe from 1966 to 1969 
ehanged from another eurriculum type into a college preparatoo' one while 
enrolled in Upward Bound. This avernge figuro of 10,2 percent for the 
years 1966 to 1969 probably represents the intervention of the Upward 
Bound program in helping the eni'ollce prepare himself for college. 

The sample data are similar for most years except 1967, which presents 
a 25 percent figure changing to a college preparatory curriculum. No 
explanation for this signifieant variation is available. 

6, Measures of Aeademic Potential 

The Preliminary Seholastie Aptitude Test (PSAT) is a shorter version of the 
Seholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and is designed for use In seeondary sehool 
guidance programs. In form and content, the PSAT and the SAT arc 
parallel: the verbal sections of both tests mcasuix* the ability to read with 
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Table 7 



Type of High School Cun it ^jlum 
Upward Bound Students Enrolled in, 
tV'th Changes to College Preparatory Curriculum 
for Sample and Universe (in percents) 







Universe 








Sample 




Year Entered 
Curriculum 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1966 


1967 


1968 


19G9 


College prepara- 


lory 


r>2. 1 


45. 1 


47.3 


4G.3 


47.0 


43. 1 


47.4 


48. 9 


General 


31.5 


35. 5 


39.4 


40. 0 


32.6 


33. 7 


38.8 


3.5. 1 


Vocational 


6.2 


6, 1 


4.2 


4.0 


9.9 


7.6 


5.2 


5.3 


Commercial 


5.8 


6.4 


5.5 


4.4 


6. 1 


9.9 


G. G 


G, 5 


Heme dial 


0.2 


0. 1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


O.G 


Not decided 


2 8 


5.4 


3. 0 


4.7 


1.7 


5. 0 


1.7 


2. 7 


Other 


1.4 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


2. 1 


0.5 


0. 1 


O.G 


Total Percent 


100. • 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number 


(11,512) 


(10, 726) 


(11,289) 


(9,786) 


(937) 


(696) 


(795) 


(GSG) 


Number changing 


















to college prepa- 


ratory 


(572) 


(525) 


(739) 


(404) 


(65) 


(99) 


(44) 


(33) 


Percent changing 
to college prepa- 


ratoiw 


10.4 


8.9 


12. ; 


8.8 


13. 1 


25.0 


10,5 


0 . \ 
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skill and to under^^tand and use words correctly; the mathematical sections 
measure the ability to reason with numbers and other mathematical 
symbols. Both tests are considered equally effective in measuring Si ho- 
lastic ability and predicting college performance of middle class high 
school students. 



It should be stressed that the data that arc a\^ilablc on the subject are 
incomplete: only about 2, 000 scores were available for the Upward Bound 
imiv^ersc and only several hundred for the sample. The national SAT and 
PSAT data arc based on a national sample of more than 15, 000 scores. 



Tabic 8 shows that PSAT scores for a sample of the universe of Upward 
Bound students show means of 36.2 and 3*1. I on the mathematics and 
verbal parts of the examination, and for the study sample the respective 
scores were 36. 1 and 33. These correspond closely to the national 
averages of 37,5 and 35..5-^^for all juniors in high school, but arc expec- 
tedly lower than the \G, 0 and 10, .5 for all high school juniors who later 
entered college. 



The universe SAT means of 393. 3 aJid 371. 1 and the sample scores of 
394,5 and 366,2 are only slightly lower than the national avei^ages of 
402.0 and 391.5, for all seniors. They are, of course, lower than the 485 
and 453 for all seniors who later cnlevcd college. 



The comparison of Upwaixl Bound students with the groups who later 
entered college Is particularly meaningful since the great majority of 
Upward Bound students eventually enroll in college. F'or both examinations, 
Upward Bound students scored significantly low^r th:m the college-going 
population. These differences ranged from a1x)ut 6 to 10 jx^iiits on the 
PSAT.s and from 80 to 90 points on the SATs. On the American College 
Testing (ACT) examination, which is also used as a predictor of college 
success, the mean score of the Upward Boiuul students who took this test 
was 14.4, and of a sample of all colUge freshmen was 20.0, a difference 
of 5.6. 



In all probability, the test score means for Upward Bound students who 
later enroll in college would still fall far below the test score means for a 
national sample of college-going students. In other words, the group of 
college-going students from the national sample is proKably more select 
(higher scores) thaji all Upward Bound college-going students. If these 
tests arc accurate indices t»f mathematical ami vcrixil ability, it must 
be assumed that Ipwavd lk)iuui students arc deficient in these areas. 



College Board Score Heports, College Knt ranee Kxa mi nation BoartI, 
New York, 1959. 
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There are several possible explanations for the high college-going rate of 
Upward Bound students as compared with the natlwial college-going rate, 
First, project directors may be using tUeJr Influence on college admission 
officers to accept Up’»vard P'^und students. Second, college admission 
policies for Upward Bound 8tuac?.^s may be eased as they are for disad- 
vantaged students in general. Thlii?. Upward Bound students may be 
attending schools with less stringent admission policies. Table 16, page 
93 contains further data relative to this question. 

7, Family Size 

Table 9 Illustrates the size of the family from which the average 
Upward Bound student comes r.cmpared with the U.S. mean family size. 
The mean family size of 6. 17 for Upward Boun i cnrollces' families is 
68.6 percent larger than the mean family size in the United Slates. 

Table 9 

Mean Family Size of Upward Bound Sludenis, 
by V'ear Entered 



Year 

Entered 


Students 


Total 
Membe rs 
of Family 


Mean 

Family 

Size 


?VS. Mra 
i 

t , . 


Total 


44,880 


277,337 


6,17 


. Gd 


1965 


76 


393 


5.17 


, r>G 


1966 


11,557 


68,397 


5.91 


3. ^’.0 


1967 


10,507 


63,321 


6.02 


3 , 


1968 


12,301 


79,179 


6.43 


3, (.(> 


1969 


10,439 


66,047 


6.32 


3 



•' U.S. Moan Family Size, according to the U.S. Bureau of the 

In 1960, was 3. 67, in 1968 (the only other .''♦a available) was 3, G6, ihrn fro e 

3*66 is assumed as constant for the period 1965-1969. 



8, Gross Incomeof EnroHees' Families 



Tabic 10, which shows the distribution of enrolloes' families by gr 
family Income, indicates that, from 1965 to I960, 90 percent had i i 
of less than $6,000. In view of the fact that Table 9 demonstrated 0 l i v 
had an average family size of about six persons, it becomes cleat i i 
most of these students come from extrvmely poor families, wheU;r t 

they meet the poverty criteria 
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Table 10 



Distribution of Upward Bound Enrollees 
by Gross Family Income* by Income 
Category and Year (In percents) 



Calendar Year 



Income Category 




I960 


1967 


1968 


1969 


$ 0- $2,999 


42.3 


38.0 


39. 0 


35,8 


33, 7 


$ 3,000 - $5,999 


47,3 


51,8 


53.6 


55, 6 


56. 6 


$ 6,000 - $7,499 


7.3 


5,6 


5.7 


6.6 


7.5 


$ 7,500 - $8,999 


- 


1,1 


1.2 


1.3 


1. 5 


$ 9, 000 or more 


2. 3 


0. 3 


0.5 


0. 7 


0. 7 



a / 

Income informaMon for Is incomplete. 



9, College and Bridge Program Enrollment 

Tables 11 and 12 provide data regarding enrollment in college and in Bridge 
programs for the sample and the universe from 1967 lo 19G9, 

Columns 2* 3, and 4 show basic college enti^anee data. *I he number of 
Upward Bound high school graduates enrolling in eollege increased steadily 
from 02.0 percent In 1967 to 70. 1 percent in 1969, 

Column 3 shows the j)orccntagc of students who attended eoUcge and who 
attended the Bridge program. There is a marked and steady decrease 
from 1967 lo 1969 of almost 33 percent. Conversely, column 6 shows .m 
18 percent Increase in the students who enroll In college without the extra 
academic and precollcgc study that Is the central feature of most Bridge 
programs. In 1069 over 30 percent of the students w ho went lo college 
had not attended the bridge progi*am the previous summer. This pi obably 
I'e fleets the fact that the rising cost of college and I ho Inadoriiiacy of college 
aid has forced more and more students to seek summer employ me nl (o 
provide funds for their freshman year in eollege. In addition, some colleges 
encourage freshmen who are from the disadvantaged iK»pulation to begin 
their studies In the summer, before the start of the regular aeademu vear, 
sometimes In a Sf)cclal program run by the college just for this group. 

Column 7 shows that about T.'> percent of all the students who enroll in the 
Bridge program do go to college, This means that the Bridge program 
docs serve as a place where Ihrce-^ fourths of its enrollees do get cxjk?- 
riences, both academic and social, of what their freshman year is to bring. 
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Column 8 showe the steady increase in the percentage of students who do 
not attend the Bridge program and who do go to college. This percentage 
doubled, from 27 to 54 percent. Thus more than half of the students who 
do attend college do not now enroll in the Bridge program. These sti dents, 
especially, are the ones who may sorely miss the aid of the Bridge 
program. 

The group of students who do not go to college, 100 percent minus Column 3, 
includes about 15 or 20 percent who enroll In other postsecondary courses. 
Thus, only about 10 percent of all Upward Bound high school graduates do 
not further their education after high school. 

It should also be noted that national figures for 1968 indicate that 16.6 
percent of the college-going students enrolled in 2-year colleges. In 
1969, the figure was 15.5 percent, or, slightly more than 20 percent 
of students going to college. 



10. Place of Residence 



The data in Table 13 suggest that Upward Bound ha?i primarily served 
urban youngsters, In about the same proportion from 1966 to 1969. 

Dr. Billings, in 1968 and 1969, tried to encourage the funding of more 
rural students, but increased that group only 1.1 percent. 



Table 13 

Place of Residence for Upward Bound 
Universe and Study Sample, by 
Year Entered (in percents) 



Universe Sample 

Year Total Inslitu- Total Institu- 



Entered 


Number 


Url)on 


Rural 


Uonal 


Number 


Urban 


Hur.il 


Uonal 


1966 


(6, 199) 


75.0 


24.7 


0.3 


409 


77.5 


19.3 


3. 2 


1967 


(6,778) 


68.6 


27.8 


3.6 


291 


67.7 


24. 1 


8. 2 


1968 


( 11,095) 


68.2 


28.3 


3.5 


742 


57. 1 


39.8 


3. 1 


1969 


(9.750) 


67.6 


28.0 


3.5 


611 


65.4 


28.4 


G.2 
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Rather than an urban decrease giving way to a rural Increase In 1967, what 
took place was an unexplained 3.3 percent Increase in the students whose 
residence was institutional (orphanage, penal institution, etc.) and the 
xmlverse has had consistently approximately that proportion of Institutio.ial 
residents ever since. The sample data are equally unusual In this respect, 
showing two years (1967 and 1969) with larger Institutional populations 
than would be expected. However, this can be explained since at least 1 
of the 22 sample programs placed high emphasis on recruiting such 
students. 



11. Nonbridge Student Separations 

Table 14 gives a breakdown of reasons why students in Upward Bound who 
have not yet graduated from high school {nonbridge students) leave thj 
program. The original questionnaire (OE Form 1197), from which these 
data were obtained, listed 10 categories for the area titled ^'Circum- 
stances of Leaving." An eleventh category was added later to include 
students who had been enrolled in projects that had closed. 



Upward Bound Data System (UBDS) 
Category 


Category 

Change 




study category 


1. 


Graduated from high school: 


Drop 


1. 


Involuntary dismiss;il 




ccjmpletcd Bridge 








2. 


Graduated from high school: 


Drop 


2. 


Personal and fan\ily 




Bridge not completed 






problems 


3. 


Dropped out of high school 


1 


3. 


Financial problems 


4. 


Left for personal or family 


2 


4. 


Health problems 




reasons 






or death 


5. 


Financial problems 


3 


5. 


Family moved 


6. 


Health problems 


4 






7. 


Deceased 


A 






8 . 


Disappeared 


5 






9. 


Project director’s decision to 


1 








drop from program 








10. 


Family moved from area 


5 






11. 


Project closed 


1 







Since only nonbridge students were being examined, items 1 and 2 in the 
UflDS categories, referring to high school graduates who had left the pro- 
gram, were not considered, All of the remaining categories have been 
telescoped into five as shown above, anJ on Table 13, for the following 
reasons: 



I . . Categories 8, '^Disappeared/' and 10« "Family moved 
from area," were combined because It wat’ assumed 
that students who could not be located had moved out of thg 
community. 

. . . Since "Deceased'* and "Health problems" both relate to 
physical injury or disease, categories 6 and 7 were 
1 ombined. 

. . . Categories 3, 9, and 11 arc all foms of involuntary 

dismissal. If a student has "Dropped out of high school," 
dismissal from Upward E3ound is not mandatory. Therefore, 
dismissal was presumably the result of a decision made by 
the project director. Students who were in projects that 
closed, category 11. were usually assigned to other projects 
unless distances were too great. If they were not reassigned, 
their Inability to enroll In Upward Bound was considered 
Involuntary. 

The data on the universe show a close correspondence in overall attrition 
rates for the 1988-1989 and 1987- 1938 academic years. These figures 
are 15.9 percent and 12.8 percent, respectively. 

A close look at the reasons lor separation shows that the 3 |H?rccnt increase 
in the 1988-1969 academic year can be allributcd largely to ’’personal and 
family problems" which went from 6. 8 to 9. 5 percent. The remaining in- 
crease apparently resulted from financial problems. 



The original data upon which this is based, which give attrition rate by 
months, as well as by year, show that more than 80 percent of the 
students who drop out each year leave the program In May and June. The 
attrition rate is about twice as high In June as in May. All of the cate- 
gories except "Health problems or death." which obviously does not 
follow any seasonal pattern, show significant increases in these last two 
months of the academic year. 

Rather than academic year dropouts, these students could be called pre- 
summer dropouts. Since most students who decide to drop out of school, 
do so at the end of spring term, It is reasonable to expect that If they are 
In Upward Bound they will not attend the summer program. In addition, 
the project director's decision to dismiss students may actually bo a 
decision not to allow the student to enter the summer program after watch- 
ing his poor performance or attitude during the follow-up p<?riod. 
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Nonbridfj*? Stud<?nt Separations in the Universe and in the Study Sample 
by School Session 
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’’Personal or family problems” and "Financial problems" would not prevent 
a student from attending the follow-up session, but might prevent him from 
attending the summer programs, which are usually away from home and 
which occur at a time when the student has an opportunity to enhance his 
persona! income. It is already known that many students do not attend the 
Hridge program in order to earn money for college. 

Finally, families arc more likely to move at the end of the academic year, 
thus allowing the child to finish his high school year but preventing him 
from eonliiuiing in Upward Bound, 

Summer attrition rales have varied from 3 to G percent between 1907 and 
1909, 

The majority of summer dropouts \vc‘rc due to ’Tn\olunlary dismissal" and 
"Personal and family problems. 

The attrition rates for the study sample eorrespemd fairly closely to the 
rales for the Upward Bound universe. 

'rhe sample shows onl\' one significant deviation: for the academic >ear 
190S- 1909, separations for 'T’crsonal and family problems” were inoi'- 
dinatcly high, 'J'he lai^ge percentage of students. 11.1, who were sepa- 
rated for "Personal and family problems" in this year is accounted for by 
four or fi\'c pi'ojeets in the sample which had dispro^X)rlionately high sepa- 
rations in this categniy for the period. Closer c.xaminatinn revealed that 
the grcaU\s( numbei' of these separations oeeurred among students who 
had Ix'en in the Ujwsard Bound program fia)m a few' weeks to less than a 
year. 

* ^ * Collog c Knrnllment and Heten tion 

1 . Duration in Upward Bound and College Attendanc e 

In this section data arc presented w hich give some of the characteristics 
of the Upward Bound students who have cniYjlIcd in college since I9G5. 
rable l.’> ,shows that college e!ir<dlmeni increases stcatlily as a function of 
time spent in the program, w ith the exception of the 0-d to 1-12 ntonth 
ealegon* which prot)abl\- rcflcct,s students w ho enroll for a Bridge 
summer only. The actual nnmbcjs for this category are quite small 
relative to the rest of the population; G.'UJ for 19G7, .^30 for 19()8, and 
.313 for 19G9 in the universe, and less than 20 for each year in the 
sample. Ihe practice of recruiting high school graduates as new cnrollecs 
for Upward Bound, as was done for most of the pilot programs in 190.'>, 
may well result in high college-going rates, but probabh' involves taking 
a sturfenl w l>o is not an unrJeracldev cr. 
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These underachievers do not reach the retention percentage of the 0'*3 
month group uJitil they have been enrolled in the program 25-36 months. 
Somewhere in the 13-24 or 25-36 month time period, the overall current 
college-going rate of about 70 percent for Upward Bound students is 
reached. Further distinctions, such as dividing the period into four-month 
intervals, will be necessary before any further conclusions can be drawn. 

Table 15 

Duration in Upward Bound Related to College Attendance 
for Universe and Study Sample, by Year (in percents) 



Number of 
Months in 
Program 






Enrolled in College 








Universe 




Sample 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Total Number 


(4,648) 


(9,473) 


(7,676) 


(428) 


(716) 


(593) 


0-3 


62.1 


81.5 


84.9 


36.8 


100.0 


73.3 


4-12 


57.9 


47.0 


59.7 


68.7 


36.5 


58.0 


13-24 


76. 1 


64. 7 


58.2 


74.2 


80.3 


72.5 


25-36 


100.0 


80.3 


77.5 


N.A. 


- 


86.3 


37-48 


N.A. 


N. A. 


80.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


94.7 


49 plus 


N.A. 


N.A. 


100.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 



N.A. Not applicable. 



2, Type of College Admissions Achieved 

Table 16 describes the various routes that project directors report Upward 
Bound college enrollccs used to gain admission to college. For the years 
1907 to 1969, although they may have been Identified as being from Upward 
Bound, between 64 and 74 percent of these were considered to have met 
the basic requirements and were admitted through the regular admissions 
process. hllc no data on the requirements themselves are available, It 
can be assumed that there were broad variations among institutions, 

It should also be noted that between 7. 8 and 11.9 percent of the cnrollees 
have gone to Institutions where there Is an open door policy which generally 
requires only a high school diploma for admission. At one time, most 
slate universities operated under such policies, but the crush of applicants 
in the IDGO's all but ended the practice in most four-year schools. 

However, it might well be that many of me 17 to 20 percent of Upward 
Bound college entrants who enrolled in two-year colleges enrolled in 
those that retained the open door policy. In any event, open door policies 
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for admission may be considered a subset of being admitted through regular 
admissions procedures since the successful applicant has> by definition, 
met the normal admissions requirements if he has a high school diplc^ma. 
Thus, 75 to 90 percent of all Up\vard Bound college entrants fall into the 
group which does not need, or get^special arrangements to gain admission 
and only 10 to 25 percent need to be ^’brokered'* for admission. This must 
be considered in the light of the fact that, from 1966 to 1969, Upward 
Bound has taken at least 40 percent of its students from among those who 
were alvcady enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum. 

In any event, shifting from percentages to numbers, it appears that, in 
both 1968 and 1969, more than 1,000 students caeh year were admitted 
under some modified admissions arrangements. It is probable that those 
move than 2,000 r^tudenls would not have been admitted without special 
considerations of one sort or another. Usually the Upward Bound program 
served as the agent for the student needing special consideration. This is 
an indication that a number of projects are working in the areas of 
creating at least that amount of institutional change which granted admis- 
sion to those 2. 000 students. 



Table 16 

Type of College Admission Gained 
))v rpward Bound Students, by Year 



r>|K' of 


1967 


19GS 




19G9 


Admission Nund or 


Percent 


Number Pc 


rccnl 


Number 


Percent 


Total number 2,365 




.5,945 




4,889 




Hegular admissions 












requirements met 1,G 2 


64. 7 


4.44 1 


74.7 


3.470 


71. 0 


(^pen door admis- 
sir»ns policy 2 3 

Admissions require- 


11.0 


409 


7. 8 


396 


S. 2 


nu nls modified 

for student 0 


23 . 4 


1.032 


17, 5 


1,017 


20,8 



:3. College Hctcnlion 

lablc 17 prcscnls retention rates which are currently available for the 
vini verse ami the sannjlc of I'pward I3ound grad^j.Ucs in college. In the 
universe, it appears ’ hat rclcnlion rates of Upward Bound graduates 
entering college arc fairly high for 1065 and 1966. F'or example, of (he 



1965 entrants, about 77 percent finished their junior year in college. Of the 

1966 entrants, 82 percent finished tbfelr sophomore year, and 52 percent 
finished their junior year. 

By subtraction, it appears that dropout rates average about 10 percent in 
the freshman year, and between 18 and 37 percent in the sophomore year, 

A random sample of 400 students from the 1967 class taken in October 
1969 shows that 55 percent of them had entered their junior year (percent- 
age not shown on table). This compares favorably with the 52 percent 
completion rate cited for the 1966 class. 

The 1965 class, with a 77 percent retention in the third year, appears to 
be a particularly strong class. The 1967 class, with 63 percent remaining 
in the second year, has a lower rate as compared to the 82 percent for 
I960 students. 

Such retention rates generally compare favorably with the national reten- 
tion rate which is about 50 percent as a gross dropout rate at the end of 
four years. Althoi^gh graduation data are not available in the Upward 
Bound universe, four-year retention rates can be estimated from the 
figures shown In the table. Since dropout rates are usually much lower 
in the junior and senior years, It can be expected that Upward Bound 
college enrollees will graduate somewhere near the 50 percent mentioned 
as the total gross national figure. 

The retention rates for the study sample compare more than favorably to 
those cited for the universe. In the sample, retention was 9G percent for 
1966 college entrants completing their junior year; among 1967 entrants, 
retention was 91 percent at the end of the sophomore year. By subtrac- 
tion, dropout rates appear to be about 2 percent at the end of the first 
year, and about 10 percent at the end of the second year. Although data 
are not yet available for the last two years, except for 196G students, 
high retention rates maybe expected. 

As Is usually the case, the small base figures for the study sample tend 
to produce less meaningful percentages. In all respects, the data 
on college retention for both the universe and the study sample are very 
scant and preclude any detailed analysis. This is a data area which 
requires irnproxcinent, as It is used as a central measure of Ihe ultimate 
success of the program^ 

4, Race of College-Going Stuckmts 

Table 18 gives the racial make-up of the total collcgc-going classes for 
1960 to 1969 for the sample and the universe. These data show little 
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Table 18 



College Enrollees by Race and Year for Sample 
and Universe (in percents) 



Hacc 




Universe 




Sample 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


'I'ctal Number 


(601) 


(3, 237) 


^6,535) 


(4,882) 


(20) 


(275) 


(557 ) 


(431) 


White 


6. 5 


25. 4 


28. 7 


25. 5 


25.0 


14.5 


25.6 


25. 1) 


Black 


89.3 


56.2 


56. 7 


57.8 


65.0 


73.0 


60.6 


(53. S 


American Dull an 


0.3 


2.3 


2. 8 


4. 6 


- 


1,0 


4.3 


3.2 


Spanish suniamo 


o.:> 


10. 7 


9. G 


lU. 3 


- 


8. 7 


6.3 


6. 4 


Oriental 


0.8 


L. 7 


1.0 


0.9 


10.0 


1.4 


2.3 


1. \ 


Other 


2.6 


3. 7 


1.2 


0.9 


- 


1.4 


- 


0, 5 



change after 19156 vs hen the Bridged ass was small and almost wholly 
black as was the college- going group. Wlial is of specific Interest is the 
almost total absence of change from 1967 to 1909 with the exception of the 
American Indians whose percentage of the freshman class doubled in the 
1967-1969 period from 2.3 to 4.6 percent. 

U is also of interest to compare the racial make up of program entrants , 
as shown in Table 4, with that of those students who finish the program 
and enroll in college. In 1969, for example, there is less than a 3 percent 
difference for any race in the racial make upof the program and that of 
each race's representation in the 1969 freshmaji class of Upward Bound 
graduates. The consistent decrease in white Upward IkDund entrants is 
not matched by a consistent decrease in the percentage of whites in the 
freshman class. 

5. Sex of College Enrollees 

Table 19 reflects proportions of males and females enrolled in college for 
the universe and study san^ple. Hates of college enrollment In the 
universe reflect a slightly larger percentage of male college entrants in 
lx>th years for which data were as-ailable. Although In 1968 the universe 
contained 47.1 percent males and 52.9 percent females, the percentages 
for college enroll nient were 71,3 percent for males and 66*9 percen' 
for females. Similar proportions are evident in 1967. 

The study sample is similar to the universe in that rates of college enroH- 
menl reflect a larger percentage of male college entrants. For example, 
in 196S. the sample contains 47,9 percent males and 52,1 females 
graduating from high school. The percentage of college enrollment is 
72,9 for males and CS.2 for females. 
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Thus, in lx)th the sample and the universe there are about 5 percent more 
female than male high school graduates. But this figure is nearly reversed 
in terms of college entry, with 3 to 5 percent more male college enrollees 
in the universe and 4 to 9 percent in the sample. 

Table 19 

Sox of Upward Bound High School Graduates 
and Sex of Upw’ard Bound College Entrants 
for Universe and Sample (in percents) 



Number of Enrolled in College 



Year of 


High School 


Sex 








Sex 


Graduation 


Graduates 


Male 


Female 


Nu mber 


Male 


Female 


Universe 


19G7 


(4,557) 


4G,7 


53,3 


(3.213) 


72.0 


G9,2 


19G8 


(9,331) 


47,1 


52,9 


(G,435) 


71.3 


GG,9 


Sample 


19G7 


(«4) 


47,2 


52.8 


(314) 


77.0 


68. 1 


19GS 


(796) 


47,9 


52.1 


(561) 


72.9 


68.2 



G, Race of High School Graduates, and Percentage 
Enrolling in College 

Table 20 shows high school graduates by race and the percent of each racial 
gix>up enrolling in college for both universe and sample. Proportions of 
l^oth black and while students in the universe enrolling in college remained 
almost constant between 19G7 and l938--a 3,0 percent decrease for black 
students and a 1,3 percent increase for white students. 

Greater increases took place among Ameiican Indians, with the percentage 
of their Upward Bound college entrants rising almost 35 percent, and 
of others (Eskimos, students on Guam, etc,) which increased almost 
22 percent, 

NMule only a!x)Ul GO percent of the black high school graduates enrollcxl in 
college, the figures were signiMcantly higher, about 73 percent, for white 
Ipward lk>und high sck>ol graduates. Whether this disparity reflects financial 
need, admissions pallejns, or a combination of other facts is not known at 
this time. 
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Hi^h School Graduates by Race and Percent Enrolling in College 
for Universe and Sample 
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not add to all students who graduated from high school » 
some oi these files. 



7. 



College Enrollment by Grade Point Average 



Table 21 indicates both the number of high school graduates in each GPA 
range at the time of program entry for 19G7 to 1969, as well as the 
percentage of that number who enrolled in college. For example, in 
1967, 8 students (of 436 graduates) had a GPA at entry to Upward Bound 
of less than 0,99. Of those 8, 25 percent, or 2 students enrolled in 
college, and 75 percent, or 6, did not. It is important to keep In mind 
that GPAs are given at the time of entry into the program, not at gradua- 
tion, since the latter figure is not available from current Upward Bound 
records but it is pix>bable, and is supported by the Hunt and Hardt 
longitudinal GPA study, that the overall GPA of Upward Bound enrollees 
does not change a great deal. 

Table 2^ indicates that Upward Bound enivllces with high GPAs (3,00-4.00) 
have better tlian :ui 80 percent chance of being enrolled in a college. The 
crucial GPA range, from which the largest number of the students come 
(see Table 7) is 2,00-2.99. The college-going rate in this group is 
between 60 and 70 percent, or about the same as the college -going rate 
for all Upward Ik>und high school graduates accoixling to Table 19. 

\SliUe the percentages in the lower GPA ranges seem high, 39,5 percent 
in I9G8 and 57,4 percent In 1969 in the 0,00-0.99 range, it must be 
emphasized that the total numbers involved are only 43 and 47 respec- 
tively and, thus, the number of enrollees at the lowest GPA level range 
from a high of 26 in 1969 to a low of 2 In 1967 . 

It is also worth noting that, although the total numbers are smaller in 
the J, 00 -1.99 range than those in the 2.00-2,99 range, the percentage 
of enrollees in 19GS and 1969 is about 50. It is probable that these 
students, assuming no large GPA change upward by the tijne of gra- 
duation, are those shown in Table 16 to have been admitted to college 
either by an open doer institution or arc among the about 20 percent of 
rpvvar<l I3ound college entrants for whom there was some modification 
of admission rcquirenunts. 

Ualv'i for the sample appear surprisingly small but it must be noted 
that even a large percentage of a small total number will >ield a 
small number. Thus the 100 percent college -going rate in (he lowest GPA 
range is for total numbers of 2, 2, arxi 8! The sample does show larger 
college entrance percentages in the 1.00-1,99 range. 
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KnroUment in Host Institutions 



Tables 22 and 23 show enrollment at the host institution of the Upward Bound 
program in which the student had been enrolled by race, year, and IE 
Area £ for the study sample and the universe. There seem to be no 
overall trends for all Upward Bound programs. 

For example, enrollment in host institutions for white students holds fairly 
coi^slant within each geographical area with the exception of the North- 
eastern Area where there has been a steady decline. Yet in the other 
sections of the count n , tliougli the pci'ccntagcs ha\e been stoadv ^vilhin an 
area over time, there is a \vide variation among areas. In the South- 
western Area enrollment was G2 percent with an increase in 1969; foi‘ 
the Great l.;ikes the iierccntage of white students enrolling in their o\vn 
host institution was around 40 j>erccnt, and dropped to 31 percent ir 1909. 

For black students, the Noiihcaslern area, which i.s where the largest 
single number of programs are located, shows a steady deeline. The 
Nortli Central Area \shcre tlie numbei' of lilacks students is j^malh'st. has 
shown a steady increase, more than doubling fiom 1967 (19 percent) to 
19(i9 (la percent). 



The other four geographical areas have held relatively constant in the 
pattern of enrollment of blacks to their owv host institutions. But again, 

I lie re is wide interarc a variation, uith the Southeast staying around 
3s percent and the Sout Invest around 50 percent, 

IXKiking at the total.s, without regaixl to race, foi* each area year by year, 
it is apparent that the only section where there appears to be an overall 
decline is tlie Northeastern Area, \sherc the total percentage has dropped 
aliout 50 percent each year, from 71 percent in 191 to only 11 percent in 
1969. The North Ccntr;d Area has seen groulh in host enrollments, 
especially in 1969. The other area.s have remainetl idirly constant, again 
\dth wide regional differences, from alx>ut 50 percent in the west to alx>ut 
33 percent in tlic Great Lakes area. 



A study of the dcoi easc in black enrollnunl in (ilack schools iiulicates 
that black students altendcil black colleges in far snrdler percentages 
year by year. 

- Area I (Nuithe;istern): Arc.i II (Great 1/ikes); Area III (Southeastern); 
Area IV (Snilhu ester n): Area V (North Central): Area VI (Western). 
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While Sol Levitan in '’Fighting Poverty with a Sheepskin” was correct for 
1967, when he wrote his article noting that blacks went primarily to black 
colleges, this situation has steadily declined to less than half the 1967 
figures in 1969. 



Table 24 

Black Upward Bound College EnroUees Enrolling in 
Predominately Black Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Year (in percents) 





Black Upward Bound 




EnroUees in Black 


Year 


Colleges 


1967 


64.0 


196S 


36.8 


1969 


29.2 



C . Conclusions 

While this chapter presents more data about various aspects of the 
Upward Bound program than are contained any other study, it is apparent 
that there are many areas either not mentioned or not dealt with in 
sufficient detail. The college retention data, foi example, needs more 
development and analysis, and the types of research which this wuld 
require are discussed elsewhere in this report as are suggestions for 
future research into areas not covered at all in this chapter. 

The single overall impression made by the mass of data in this chapter 
is the Ixisic stability of almost all measures over time. While certain 
trends are noticeable, there are no large-scale change This may 
be due to the fact that, lor almost all measures, data are a\ailable for 
only two or three years, 0\'er this relatively short period of lime, 
it is not suiprising that significant changes do not occur. 



This absence of change may make the data seem bland, but at the same time, 
It would seem to attest to the consistency of jxirpose and goal which charac- 
terize the progi'am, 

47 

The exception to this statement appears in Table 21, where we find 
far fewer black students enrolling in black colleges from 1967-1969. 
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VI. FIELD VISITS: ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 



A, Introduction 

To obtain supplementary background information and to observe the opera- 
tion of current Upward Bound projects, Greenleigh Associates undertook 
to visit a sample of 22 programs in the summer of 1969. The sample was 
selected by the OEO project manager in consultation with Greenleigh 
Associates project staff members from nominations made by OEO Upward 
Bound and EAI staff. The selection included approximately equal numlx^rs 
from each OEO region, some rural projects» and a few focused on ethnic 
minorities. Programs which had been visited often during the past year 
were eliminated. 

Of the 22 projects in the sample, 14 were picked from a list nominated as 
’’t>picaU’ of the majority of all Upward Bound projects and 8 were selected 
as 'atypical. ’ The 'at^picaU projects were not uniform by any criteria. 

Six were nominated as presumably possessing strong innovative progi’ams or 
curricula; three were nominated as ' troubled that is, evidencing Internal 
disruption due to racial or political friction on or off campus or to project- 
host or director-staff dissension, one of which was designated as qualita-* 
lively poor. Among the troubled programs, one was included w'hlch was 
also considered innovative., 

There exists in Upward Bound a number of projects considered ' atypical, * 
bvit not for reasons ascribed to the ones characterized above. For example, 
there arc 20 projects out of (he approximately 300 in Upward Bound which 
have nonresidential summer programs. Students come to the college campus 
every day during the summer but return to (heir homes at the end of the 
day. The reasons for the nonresidential aspect are varied, but in the main 
they result from lack of facilities, particularly lack of dormitory space. 

In several instances, the host colleges, scaring racial tensions, considered 
it ix)!itic not to keep Up\sard Bound students on campus over night. 

Thirteen of the Upward Ik)und projects arc hosted by college preparatory 
schools. These programs are conducted in the same fashion as those hosted 
by colleges and universities and Include a resldenllal summer and an 
academic year program. 

The Independent Schools Talent Search Program (ISTSP) is funded by Upward 
lk)und as a single unit, but it consists of 35 to 40 separate private college 
preparatory schools which have sponsored about 203 participants to the 
present time. Currently, the projects arc supporting 162 participants. 
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It is indicated that the ISTSP contract will ran out at the end ot fiscal 1970. 
These projects, although funded mainly by Upward Bound, also receive 
additional funding from other sources. The programs are different from 
those normally conducted by the other Upward Bound hosts. They are 
full-year residential programs, providing a total environment for the 
participants. They are focused Intensively on college preparation and 
include small classes, concentration on academic preparation and excel- 
lence; and the remediation of weaknesses in reading, writliig, and speech. 
Needless to say, the programs are expensive, running about $5,000 per 
student In comparison with the less than $1,500 per student usually expended 
in the regular type of Upward Bound program. 

There are approximately 11 projects whose sponsors are local community 
action agencies. The agencies contract with nearby colleges or universities 
to provide the prog^ram, but the funding responsibility resides with the 
agencies. It is assumed that, at the end of spring 1970, the community 
action agencies will no longer be permitted to sponsor projects since the 
Upward Bound program has been transferred to the Office of Education. 

None of the above types of projects were nominated for the sample since 
they were not in the main stream of projects represented in the universe. 
Taken as a whole, the projects In the sample offer a mix that approximates 
the universe very closely in that there are a large number of ^'typicar* 
projects and a small number of ^’atypical' ones with some extreme elements. 
The data tables on significant characteristics of the participants in the 
sample, who number approximately 3,300, are presented in the preceding 
chapter. There they are compared with the universe and analyzed. On 
balance, the sample, with only minor deviations, is fairly representative 
of the universe. 

Field analysts visited each of the 22 projects for a period of at least five 
days. Alx)ut half of the projects were also observed by the Greenlelgh 
study supervisors. Utilizing questionnaires developed by the study staff, 
in-depth interviews were conducted with the following at each project: 

• •• the project director, and assistant directors, including past 
directors, wherever possible 

. . , university project leaching staff 

secondary school project leaching staff 
guidance personnel 

,,, tutor-counselor staff 

,,, participating Bridge and nonbridge students, separately 
In groups 
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Admissions officers of the host institutions were queried for the purpose of 
ascertaining the amount of financial aid extended to Upward Bound graduates 
and to gain a comprehensive picture of the commitment of the host institution 
to the Upward Bound project it was sponsoring. 

The data generated from these interviews and observations are conlaiued in 
this chapter in narrative and tabular form along with conclusions about the 
significance of the data. 

B. Analysis of Data From Field Visits 

1. Project Directors 

The present directors of the 22 projects studied were interviewed, in addition 
to some former and some assistant directors, A total of 31 directors and 
assistant directors were interviewed. Although each director did not answer 
every question, there were multiple responses to almost every question. 

With respect to the questions, results will be tabulated in terms of: 1) the 
number of limes a particular response occurred, and 2) the number of respon- 
dents cx|>ressing an attitude or opinion. Results are not presented in terms 
of percentages, as totals arc too small to make this meaningful. 

Responses from project directors can be grouped into the following areas: 
perceptions of program goals, such as their effectiveness, strengths, 
Weaknesses- and problems of the program; perceptions of students and student 
attitudes; the recruitment, referral, admission, and retention processes; 
view s of staffing, progi*am elements, and involvement of students; aw'arcness 
of liosl institution eonimitiuent and community and outside agency Involve- 
ment with the program; and recommendations for change, 

a, tockground Data 

Of the 31 project directors included in this sample, 20 were betw^een the 
ages of 30 and 49, The majority, 2.», were male; 22 were white (Including 1 
with a Spanish surname), and 9 were black. 

Sixteen of the directors had held the position between one and three years: 
another f^ur had Ix'cn directors fi om throe to four years; and three had 
been project directors for over four years. Jk?forc Up'vard liound, IG 
had been in administration and 11 had Ix'cn teachers, Alxjut half, 18, 
worked for Uj)ward Bound on a full-time year-round basis; 8 were full time 
in the summer and part time during the academic year; 4. were pari time 
all year: and I did not Indicate the amount of time worked for Upward 
Bound, Sec Table 23, 
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Table 25 



Characteristics of Project Directors 



CViaracteiistics 


Current 

Directors 


Fo rmer 
Directors 


Assistant 

Directors 


Totals 


Number 


22 


5 


4 


31 


Sex 


Male 


16 


5 


4 


25 


Female 


6 




- 


6 


Ethnicity 


White 


12 


5 


4 


21 


Black 


9 


- 


- 


9 


Spanish-sumame 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Indian 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Time 

Full time, 


year round 


17 


1 


- 


18 


Full time, summer; 
part time, 


year round 


3 


2 


3 


8 


Part time, all year 


2 


2 


- 


4 


No answer 


• 




1 


1 


Age 


20-29 


1 


- 


1 


2 


30-39 


8 


1 


1 


10 


40-49 


8 


1 


1 


10 


50-59 


2 


2 


- 


4 


60 and over 


2 


- 


- 


2 


No answer 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Years as Director 


Less than 1 year 


6 


- 


- 


7 


1-2 years 


6 


2 


1 


9 


2-3 years 


4 


3 


- 


7 


3-4 years 


3 


- 


1 


4 


Over 4 years 


3 


- 


- 


33 


No answer 


- 


“ 


1 


1 



About onc”third of the project directors had been selected through such 
university personnel as the president, dean of student affairs, Academic 
Senate Committee, etc, Four of the directors had submitted their own 
proposals to structure the Upward Bound program and had then been 
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appointed by the university president; four were selected by the president 
in collaboration with previous Upw'ard Bound directors, and the others 
by a variety of methods including some through the Public Advisory 
Coimniltee (PAC) or Academic Policy Group (APG) recommendations, 

’IVenty-five of the 27 directors interviewed had at least 1 assistant and 
11 uf these had 2, Of the 36 assistants, 15 were black and 21 were \shite, 
rheir major duties included a combination of planning and ljudgel coordina- 
tion, some community work and recruitment, and assistance in wTiting 
proposals and seeking financial aid information. 

As shown in Table 26, the project director allocates between one-quarlor 
and one-half of his lime during the summer to administrative matters; 
staff recruiliiienl and selection take up a similar proportion of hours; and 
wimicver time rejnains is spent either on program design and development 
or in confcM*enc es. Seven directors mentioned spend uig between 5 and 10 
percent of their time on conimunity relations or liaison. Only one ilirector 
indicated that he spent time in observations. It is felt that most directors 
spent time in observation, but reported this time among other categories, 
such as "'staff’’ or ’’program," 



Table 26 



Alloc ilion ol Project Directors* rime During the Summer Pix)grain 



Allocation 


Percent of Time 




1-14 


15-25 


2C-50 


51-100 


Aciminisl I'ation 


3 


8 


0 


1 


Staff 


1 


8 


5 


- 


Comiiumity 


7 


2 


1 


- 


lMx>g I'am 


2 


5 


3 


1 


Budgeting 


1 


\ 


- 


- 


Meetings 


5 


1 


- 


- 


Conferences 


- 


1 


5 


2 


Relations with university 


2 


1 


- 


- 


Obseiwalions 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Ihibl icily 


2 


- 


- 


- 


Student recruilmoiit 


3 


2 


1 


- 


Sui)crvision of llpwaixl Bound 










g r.ulu.\t es 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Home visits 


4 


- 


- 


- 


Supervision (general) 


- 


- 


2. 


1 


Work with high selK>ols 


1 


- 


- 


- 


College placcnient 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Miseellf.iU'ous 




3 


1 


- 
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b. 



Perception of Program Goals and Effectiveness 



Motivating underachievers toward college and personal success and develop- 
ing the student's self-image and potential are the goals most frequently 
mentioned by Upward Bound project directors in response to an open-ended 
question, IVenly-four directors made 36 mentions of one or more of these 
as progi'am goals. Academic improvement was cited in 12 responses by 
7 directors, while 12 responses by 6 directors mentioned affecting the host 
institution, the community, and staff attitudes. Nine directors sought to 
give underachievers an opportunity for higher education. It is interesting to 
note that only a minority of directors view academic preparation as a goal 
allhough this is considered a major emphasis of tl:c progi'am. Sec 'Fable 27, 

T af)le 27 

Project Hi rectors’ Percept ions of Progi'am Goals 



Ibogram (Joals 


Hesjxmses 


Hes|X)ndents 


Total 


71 


31 


Afieel personality, attitudes, self-image, 
motivation, j)olenlial 


30 


24 


Affeel academic performance, eollegc 
entrance, college skills development 


12 


7 


Affect Jiost institution, high school, 
community, staff attitudes 


12 


0 


Give underachievers and high-risk students 
a chance for a college education 


0 


9 


Other: (provide environmental change, get 
financial aid for sliulcnts, solve health 
problems) 


H 


H 



As Table 28 indicates, perceptions of overall progi'am strengths were judged 
most frequently in terms of progi'am impact on student altitudes, motivation, 
or self-image (28 mentions made by 11 directors). Success was measured 
in terms of college admittance or academic Improvement by 11 directors, and 
T) directors cited effects on host institutions, community, or staff as measures 
for ]irogram success. It should be noletl that these and olbcr perceptions 
arc subjective assessments by the project director who often confused pro- 
grammatic structure with inq>act on students. 
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Table 28 



Project Directors' Perceptions of Program Success 



Program Success 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 

Impact on students* attitudes, 


53 


30 


motivation, self-image 
Success in college admittance; 


28 


11 


academic improvement 
Success in affecting host institution, 


11 


11 


community, staff 
Success in high school and 


5 


5 


college retention 


4 


3 


Other 


5 


5 



Eight of 15 directors who described their mcasui'e of success for the summer 
programs mentioned academic improvement, while l mentioned impmved 
attitudes. See Table 25, 



Table 25 



Indicators of Effectiveness of Sumjner l^'ogi*am 



Effectiveness 


ResjX)nses 


Respondents 


Total 


22 


15 


Affects students* academic achievement; 
prevents droix)uts 


8 


8 


Improves attitudes, self-image, 
resiwnsildlily 


5 


I 


Provides environmental change, 
( iilturol enrichment 


3 


3 


Other: (small classes, creative teachers, 
clioicc of courses, etc.) 


G 


4 



Eor follow-up programs, rable 30 shows that effectiveness was measured 
nmre in terms of a holding action w^lch tended to maintain student interest 
(5 of 15 directors), or to help students improve their high school grades 
(1 directors). 
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Table 30 



Effectiveness of Follow-up Program 



Effectiveness 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


23 


U 


Maintains student interest; gives suppoil; 
prevents dropouts 


12 


9 


Effective in tutoring, improving 
academic performance 


5 


4 


Other: (staff is effective, Saturday 
classes helpful) 


6 


5 



c. Perception of National and Local Pit)gram Strengths 

Nationally, the program strength mentioned by 13 of 22 directors who respon- 
ded was the freedom of interpretation permitted under OEO Guidelines , which 
allowed directors to structure progi*ams individually* Nine directors valued 
the chance to ' salvagu’’ disadvantaged students as a national program 
strength. See Table 31. 



Table 31 



Project Directors' Perception of National Program Strengths 



National Program Strengths 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


33 


22 


Freedom to innovate, develop mist ruclu red 
Dix)gram. Inlerurel Guidelines, utilize 
Fcdeial funds 


18 


13 


Chance to salvage disadrantaged, affect 
altitudes, provide motivation 


9 


9 


Other: (pravide environmental change; 
national meetings, EAl support) 


6 


3 



Table 32 demonstiates that similar factors were considered program 
strengths locally. Sixteen directors mentioned program flexibility, 
creativity or inno\'ations which are often achieved through freedom to in- 
terpret Guidelines . 
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l^rojcct Directors’ Perception of Local Piogram Strengths 



Local Program Strengths 


Responses 


Respondents 


I'otal 


59 


28 


Program inno vatio»"‘- flexibility, creativity 


18 


16 


Lffeetive, innovative staff meml>ers 


13 


9 


Student development, altitudinal change 
Community, j^arent, and high scliool 


10 


8 


in\x)lvi>ment 

Other: (eX|^K)Sure to college campus, 


10 


10 


university acceptance of program) 


8 


8 


d. pcnceulion of National and Ijocal ProiJ 


rain 


Weaknesses and Proldc 


:ms 





I he national weakness most frcfjuently mentioned (in 11 of 43 rcsixmses), 
was in the area of communications with Washijigton. This included late 
funding information, administrative details, and insufficient information 
with respect to the ti'cinsfcr to OF^ In addition, nine responses dealt with 
the need for more data, e\".iluation, followmp, or liaison with other projects. 
Seven resix>nses indicated tivat the programs v;crc not reacfnng enough students; 
another seven dealt with inadequate Guideline definitions of such factors as 
po\ertv ( vitevia, post -high school educational goals, etc. See Table 33. 
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Piojc( t I>) j'ccloi's^ Pcr(.‘cplioii of National Progi'ani Weaknesses 



National program W'eakjicsses 


Rcs|X)nscs 


Rcst>ondents 


lotal 

Commiuiicalion pj'oblems witli Wkishington , 
i.e. , late funding, administrolive detail, 


33 


2G 


lack of information on transfer to OK 
Insntlieienl data , follow-uj), evaluation. 


11 


8 


liaison with other projects 
Problems with Guideline definitions, such 
as unrealistic }x)verly criteria, [ost- 


9 


5 


iiigli school educational goals 
fX}LS not reach enough students, consider 


7 


6 


student needs 

LittU’ impKl on liigh school, iinivvM'sU.N , 


7 


7 


educational i>olieiv‘s 




r> 


OUuT 


1 


4 
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Responses to a question on national program problems fell into similar 
categories: inadequate communication with Washington, need for more 
national program ev^aluations, need for more programs to reach more 
students, and belter defined Guideline criteria. The latter was expressed 
in the words of one director, ^*Do you want to help an individual who is 
college potential or serve noncollege material? If so, say so, If you 
want a combination of these, say so. Make the Guidelines clear and 
concise, ” 

Table 34 shows that 11 directors mentioned insulticient funds as a local 
weakness; 7 ciU:d problems with program structure, administrative detail, or 
goals; G directors felt that there was inadequate parent or community iiuolvc- 
ment; G felt problcuus with university environment or involvement were pro- 
gram Weaknesses, Seven directors said there was a need for more staff 
or student involvement and participation in program planning, activities, 
etc. 



Table 34 

Project Oircclors^ Perception of J/Jcal Program Wcakne,ssc8 



Local Program Weaknesses 


Responses 


Resjx)iulents 


Foval 


51 




Ifisuflicicnt fimds for summer and academic 


year programs 


12 


11 


Problems with program structure, adminis- 


t nUi ve detail , goals 


11 


7 


Inadeeuate staff or student iiuolvemcnt 


y 


7 


Weak parent or community in\olvemcnt 


7 


G 


Problems with university en\ironmcnl and 


involvement 


G 


6 


Other: (no high scIk)oI cooperation, prog mm 


not inlcgi'ated, jx)lilical piobloms) 


7 


r> 



However, replies to a question concerning local pix)gram pix)blems \Vere 
slightly different: 12 directors cited university resistance as a local problem, 
5 mentioned insufficient funds, and there were v^arious rcsix)nscs concerning 
administrative detail, lack of freedom for the director, and personnel 
pix>blcn)S, One director slated: '*Thc project director has too many agencies 
to deal with in oixler to get the job done. You cajPL buy a toothpick without 
going through an agency. The same applies to employment. of jKjrsonncl. I'he 
project director and staff do not have enough freedom to move and get things 
done* 
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Perception of Students and Student Attitudes 



Data from a question concerning changes in the academic ability of 
entering students over the years produced 11 mentions oi a shift in 
recruitment from high-risk to low-risk and more motivated students. 

Two directors attributed this shift to a Washington directive suggesting 
tiial the primary purpose of Upward Bound programs was to place students 
in college, which had resulted in restructuring selection mech;inisms to 
emphasize acceptance of students more likely to be admitted to college 
and more likely to succeed in an academic atmosphere. 

At the same lime, in answer to a iiuestion on efianges in student aspirations, 
12 directors cited a general increase in academic interest or college 
orientation among students. Less closely related were the mentions by 
1 1 directors of changes in attitudes toward high schools with students 
described as being more critical and less tolerant of deficiencies in their 
high .schools after cxpeiicnce with Upward Bound programs. Four direc- 
tors cited an improvement in high scIx)ol grades after Upward Bound 
(wpcricnce and four mentioned increased leadership or participation in 
high school activities. 

Directors discussing current, as opposed to former, student altitudes toward 
su miner programs described then as gejie rally positive. As shown in 
'rablo 25, 15 rospenvses cited impvo\'ctnents in motivation, academic 
commitment, loyalty to the progi’am, and serious involvement. 

Tabl e .15 

Project Directors^ Perception of ('hanges in Students’ 

Altitudes Toward Summer IM’ograjn 



Students’ Altitudes 


Bes]X)iises 


HeS[X)n{lc{Us 


dotal 


21 21 


More motivation, a ea domic commitment, 
to the program, serious 
imahtuneiU 

No changes, aUiludes alwav s |x)silive 
Other 


15 


15 

2 

a 
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gerce&ilQn of Recruitments ReferraK 



f. 

Admission, and Retention 

Local high schools provide the major recruiting source for Upward Bound 
students. Twenty-seven directors mentioned use of high school personnel, 
ranging from principals to guidance counselors, as recruiters, The two 
other major sources mentioned were Upward Bound graduates and the 
local welfare or other community agencies (10 mentions each), 

The recruitment process is also heavily dependent upon high school person-- 
nel, which received 17 mentions, and community agencies which were men- 
tioned 12 times. In discussing admissions, 11 directors cited Interviews with 
high school cc'uiselors as a key factor in the piXDcess and 8 menlloned 
interviews with Upward Bound staff members other than themselves. There 
were two specific mentions of test scores and three of high school grade 
records as an important part oi considemlion for admission, pailiculaily 
in borderline or coublful cases. 

The usual basis for the project director's decision to admit an c3igil)!c 
student is his own assessment of the student's iKdcnlial which is based 
upon his into I view with the student, rccommend<ations froni high school 
couJiselors or teachers, or from other people who may know the student. 

Test scores or gradea were mentioned by lO directors in )x)rdorline or 
doubtful cases as usclul. 

Prol)Iems associated \silh referral, reeruilmenl, or admission \sorc ' minly 
racial imbalance or poor program image according to 10 out of 2H resjx>n- 
denis. Nine mentioned such problems associated with recruitment as tlic 
need for more males or for more high-risk students. Also mentioned \sas 
ihe problem of having too many qualified applicants to select or reject. 

Poor cooperation from parents, community, or high schools mentioned 
by six directors. Sec Table 36. 








Table 36 



Project Directors' Report of Problems Associated 
with Referral, Recruilinent, and Admission 



Problems 


Res[xmses 


Respondents 


dotal 


Id 


28 


Racial iinbaiimce; jxjor image of progiam 
Potential admissions exceed vacancicrs; 
need for more males, more liigh-risk 


11 


10 


students 

Poor cooperation from ixirtaits, community, 


:) 


0 


or high school 

Ciuidelines inadequate; criteria subiecli\'o. 


8 


r> 


;x)or defiiiiUon of tai'get ]X>pulation 
Other* (distance problems, limited time. 


6 


5 


joljs, etc.) 


9 


7 



Problems with racial imlialance seemed to exist regaixHess of region served. 
Project directors were also asked to rate progroms on "enrollment of a 
student body of diverse I'acial background. " IVeniy-one directors rated 
their prograins as "maxi muni" or "liigJi" on this characteristic citing the 
maintenance of a 50 to r>C ratio of white to black students or, in certain 
regions, a balance among black, Indian or Mexican -American, and while 
students. However, 2 directors rated their ])rograms highly on this 
characteristic although 85 to 90 percent of their enrollment was black , 
since this compared more than favorably with their host institutions. The 
primao’ reason given by the nine directors who mted their programs 
"medium" or "low" on this characteristic was a community attitude which 
oj)$)Osed integration. Some directors indicated they had attempted to comply 
with Hie (tu)delines bul simply had had no success in recruiting wdiitc students 
for lijnvani Hound. Others mentioned that they were limited because the 
recruitment area or region assigned to their project tended to have onl>' 
certain lynx's of sUiricnls. 

Allhougli project lii rectors rofwrl few dropc^uts, they indicate that conipara- 
li\ely more sUnlent.s leave the program during the follow-up period than 
<luring the summer program. Asked to ex*))lnin why, 11 of 27 ros|x)ndenls 
eildl home or family problems or resjxjnsibiiilies , including marriage, 
as reasons for dropping out during the follow -up. Eight directors mentioned 
the students' need to eai*n money or desire for a career in .the armed forces, 
and eight suggeslcKl less frequent contacts with Upwaixi liound staff and less 
attention as reasons for drojiping out during the academic year. »See Tabled?. 







Table 37 



Project Directors' Perception of Why More Students Drop Out of 
Upward Bound During Followmp Than During Summer Program 



Reasons for Drop Out Responses Respondents 



Total as 27 

Home, family problems, family 

responsibilities, marriage 11 11 

Less frequent contacts, less attention, 
small staff 11 H 

Students need jobs, want anny careers 8 8 

Other; (migration, geographic problenis) 4 4 



Project directors mentioned a variety of efforts to salvage students who were 
potential dropouts, such as home visits to talk with parents and students, 

Nisits to the high school to consult with guidance personnel, and some use 
of social workers or professional counseling and therapy. There were 
almost no instances of students being permanently excluded from programs 
unless they had elected to leave. Ten directors rated their efforts to pre- 
vent dropouts as generally successful, six as unsuccessful, while others 
expressed mixed reactions. 

g, PcrocDtion of IJnwanl Bound Graduates 

When questioned about the perforjuaire of Upward Itoimd graduates in college, 
the directors agreed that they appeared to be doing as well as, or better than 
non-Upward Bound students. 

The relationship between the Upward Bound pmgrarn and Upward Bound graduates 
appears to be an informal one consisting of visits to the Upward Bound office by 
numljers of graduates who are given assistance from Upward Bound staff such 
as counseling, advice on curriculum choices, or help in finding tutors, 

h. Perception of Staff Recruitment . 

Retention, and Rotation 

University ix?rsonnel, who leach primarily in the summer pi'ograms, are 
recruited from host institutions; referrals for leaching positions are made 
by former Upward Bound faculty or host university faculty. Secondary 
school personnel used In both summer and follow-up periods arc recruited 
through local high schools; referrals come from former Upward Bound 
teachers and also from student recommendations. 
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Guidance and counseling personnel are recruited through local high school 
systems, both for summer and, occasionally , for follow-up periods. The 
host institution plays a minor role in supplying these personnel. 

rhirteon directors mentioned that they recruited their tutor-counselors 
thi'ough the host university, sometimes from the Depailmentof Kducation, 
but frequently from a variety of other departments. Seven directors 
mentioned former Upwainl Bound students as important sources from which 
they drew tutor-counselors. Although some projects have triecl to recruit 
from other colleges or universities, this appears to create lime and travel 
problems. If used at all in follow -up programs, tulor-counsolors usually 
come from tlic host college oi* university. 

J^ilTjculties in rec/'uiting staff center arouiul finding qualified j^ersonnel who 
are equipped to liandle liigh-risk students and are able to teach in a non- 
traditional fashion. Hetenlion pmblems from year to year arise over salary 
limilal ions, ihc fact that sunimei* programs are limited to full-time porson- 
iu*l, (lifficully in relating to univcr.sily staff, or lack of university rank for 
I Upw ard Bouncl .staff, 

Ikx' of re.sourco and nonprofessional personnel iii Upward Bound pix)grams 
appears negliginle. Two or three directors did hire commujiity ]x*ople to 
work for tlic progiam and provide liaison or aid in recruiting or counseling 
students. With these exceptions, nonprofessionals seldom jxiiiiciixited in 
sumiiiei programs. During follow-up periods, they seem to have been used only 
at sjxicial events or meetings whe)*e speakers from the community are 
brought in. 

Although most j^rograms do not have ]>lanncd sLaff rotation, a 0110-11111x1 
luniov’cr occurs cacli year as tcacticrs leave for other jot>s or more 
scliooling. Thive directors of pixigi'ams which did have planned rotation 
.s;ii<l they believed it was necessary to get rid of noncrcativo staff members, 
while lA’o said project directors should also he rotated, Li general, directors 
tvvjdaincd the ralioiiah* for non rotation as the need for a staldc and under- 
standing group of staff member.s wliicli took time to develop. Five directors 
mentioned tint some rotation occurred normally so that there was no need 
fo plan for it. 
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Perception a rid Assessment of Elements in Summer 
and Follow-Up Programs 



i . 



About three-fourths of the projects in the sample repoided a fairly standard 
curriculum for the summer program composed of basic subject areas such 
as math, English, science, and social studies. Half of the programs also 
listed electives, either special courses or music, drama, or speech. 
Seventeen directors repoiied college credit courses in the program, usually 
in English or math and usually for ii ridge students only. Upward Bound 
class size ranged from 11 to liO, with only three programs reporting class 
sizes of 10 or less. 

’ruluring during Uio siniimer was handled by tutor-counselors, according to 
17 directors; four mentioned use of university or high school faculty as 
tutors, and four used host university college students. Sixteen programs 
reported ii?i\ ing fiill-tijne guidance counselors; four said they used the 
project director or his assistant to counsel students; and three resorted to 
group counseling in some eases. 

Hemedial activities in basic rcatJing skills or a reading laboratory were 
reported Ijy Id directors; .six included remedial math in the curriculum. 

Still other projects sehcdulwl remedial work at the recjucsi ol indivudual 
students. 

Major innovations in summer programs included student ])arUcipalton in 
plam^ing tho pixigram and selecting their own courses (0 resjxDnscs); staff 
creativity or Ilexibilily in team leaching or use of discussion techniques 
(1 responses); and curriculum innovations including flexible lime periods 
and division of the schedule into academic and creative Interest aveas 
(7 responses). One of the most effective summer program elements, 
according to eight directors, was the slixjiig academic program with core 
subject areas while six directors cilod student participation and student 
activities . 

Least effective summer program elements cited were: problems with 
tutor-counselors in fulfilling counseling functions or tutoring responsi- 
bilities (4 responses): problems with program stnicture such as over- 
emphasis on acadciTiic subjects (2); lack of depth in subjects due to loo 
many lectures (2); dead areas of time when no activities were scheduled (2); 
and lack of student atlcndancc and paidlclpalion (H rcsjnxiscs). 

Tutoring sessions in the form of regular Saluixlay school activities or 
tutoring as requested by Individual students arc the major elements in 
follow-up programs as described by most directors. TJiere were some 



Upward Bound clubs in feeder high schools but these were utilized mainly to 
make tutoring available in a centralized location. The rural programs in the 
sample had developed some special techniques such as mail contact and 
visits (jf several days’ duration by counselors for handling follov/-u]» programs 
since distance and travel problems often prohibited setting up a regidar 
weekly or monthly program. In addition to yearly reunions, one program 
included personal visits *o students by the project director or his assistant; 
such meetings served as a check on the student^s progress and also as a 
personal contact so (hat interest in the program was maintained. 

Project directors were asked lo rate their [Jitigrams on ’’recogiiilion tiiat llic 
academic yeai* is just as im|X) riant as the summer.” While most agreed with 
this, they had found implementation dilficult. Few directors rated their 
firogranis maximum in this area and only 10 rated their efforts ' high. 

Some of these dcscidbed using tutor -counselors as teachers during the follow- 
up, rcgTilar Saturday school programs, or year-round tutoring activities. 
Reasons given by the diioclors who rated their programs median, low. 

Of insignificant on this chnraclerisUc included distance problems affecting 
rural programs and smaller staff duo lo budget limitations whicli nffccled 
l)olh rural and urban follow-up programs. 

Major innovations in follow-up programs were: intensive tutorial sessions 
(1 rosfoinses), small classes (1 res|X)nses), U])ward Bound club programs 
in the high schools (I rcsjx^nscs), ami I acuity iiivolvemenl (1 res|KUiscs) . 
Tutoring sessions and Upward Bound clubs were also mentioned as the 
most effective follow-up elements. 

Weak links pcrcc iced in the follou -up programs iticludcd: lack of [)arental or 
community involvement (5 responses), infrequent contacts lx?lwcen slmlcnts 
and statf hi responses), progi-am problems such as some ineffective classes 
(1^), ami inabiUlv lo develop or mainUnii Saturday tutoring prop-ams (d). 

Progr.nn elements designed lo promote nonaeadcmiic goals included siudent 
])arlieip:ition in government or judiciary lx)ards (11 menlionsj. newspapers 
or literary jujldicalions run by students (S mentions), ami sluderi discussion 
groups, genera) meetings, and assemblies (8 jnenlions). AH oi these ae- 
livitie.s take place mainly during the summer: the follow-iq> prograuis do 
not include these tdemcnls. except for five projects which maintain Upward 
Bourai cluijs in the high schools. 

Major problems in (liis area were |xior attendance (U mem ions) and lack of 
funds for trips, banquels, or other activities (3 mentions). Five programs 
cited extensive and costly travel as a problem during follow-up programs 
which prohibited nonacademic activities. 
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Perception of Student Involvement 



Twenty directors cited student program evaluation sheets or forms which 
were completed at the end of the summer prograni as evidence of student 
involvement in Upw'ard Bound programs » and 17 mentioned student ail In 
recruiting other students for Upward Bound programs. Other evidence of 
student involvement mentioned were their suggestions for curriculum 
additions or improvements (9 responses), and student participation in pro- 
gram planning by attending meetings with faculty or administration. Three 
directors mentioned that students made recommendations for new staff 
members. 

The stmetures created to involve students in the program were similar to 
those cited as ‘'extracurricular, nonacademic activities. “ Student council 
or government was mentioned by 10 directors, student senate or judiciary 
cjmmittoes by 4 directors, a student advisory committee by 3 directors, and 
a staff-s'iudent committee by 5 directors. 

k . Perception of Involvement of Host Institutions i n 
Upward Bound Programs 

Mentions of accommodations made by host institutions to Upward Bound 
students includctl giving first consideration to their applications for financial 
aid according to IG projocl directors. Three directors felt that grading 
policies for Upward Bound college enrollees were "a little easier, “ while 
two directors mentioned that Iho host institutions relaxed their admissions 
standards for Upward Bound students. 

On the other hand, 11 directors found it ''more difficult" now to get financial 
aid from the colleges compared with past years; 6 attributed this to a 
decrease in Federal funds available, while others suggested that there had 
been an increase in the demand for funds or that the Federal government 
had become disinterested In providing the colleges with funds to help these 
students. Six directors, who fell the institutions were making it easier to 
obtain financial aid, suggested that this was because Upward Bound gradu- 
ates were performing well In college and because Upward Bound now has 
four years of experience in obtaining funds for its students. Seven directors 
rated their ability to get financial assistance as the "same" over the years. 

To the question: "Are fewer students being admitted to the host institution?", 
all the directors but one answered "No." This one cited personality 
problems which were creating a "backlash" as the reason that fewer 
students were being admitted to the host university. 

When asked: "A “c fewer students being admitted (o other schools?", the 
directors again answered In the negative. 
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The involvement of the universities in Upward Bound was also examined in 
light of the directors' assessment of the degree of recognition by the host 
institition of the opportunity to use the program to increase skills in teaching 
students from diverse backgrounds. The 10 directors who labeled achieve- 
ment in this area as maximum or high, repoiled development of special 
progi'ams for teachers at the host institution, or a redefinition of college 
admissions policies to include more blacks or disadvantaged, or Jiiore 
substantial use of host university faculty in the program. 7Vo-thirds, howeve 
rated their host schools' involvement as niodiuni to insignificaid. 

An area where directors felt theic is suljrilardial evidence of imivcrsity 
involvement is in effective use of urii\'ersiiy students ns tutor- counselors. 
Nineteen directors rated achieveinent in this at niaxirnuni or high. They 
reix)rted that the host university was used exclusively or extensively as a 
source for tutor-counselors, and that special tutors were also available 
from the university. This nppHcs mainly to summer programs. Use of 
tutor-cxc.aisclors during follow-up periods is less extensive and occui's 
mainly thi'ough their leadership in Upward Boimd clubs, uc’casioiial tutoring, 

(>!' l^ome visits. 



1 . Perception of 1 nvol v e merit f^y Outs ide Agiaubes 
nr Individuals 

CAJ^ agencies were cited by Id diicctoj's as Uic i)rimary c;vi(iencc ol i-om - 
mu ity involvement in Upward Bound programs. Additional e\'i(leiicc of 
community involvement were relations with civic groups such as tlie J>TA, 
League of Women Voters, etc. (9 directors), city councils and agencies 
such as welfare, courts, and juvenile homes (8 directors) and nicxlical 
institutions and hospitals (8 directors). However, in assessing the effec- 
tiveness of conirtiunUy involvement, M directors latcd it ineffective because, 
in their view , community involvement could and should be much greater, 

A J^ibllc Advisory Council (PAG) exists in inosl [ji*ograms, but only on 
paper, with respect to its intended functioning, Lor most directors its 
functions were defined as liaison with the community (8), an aid in recruit- 
ment or referrals (6), an advisory lx>dy (5), and as an aid in curriculum 
planning (5). About half (15) of the project directors rated the PAG as 
relatively ineffective with little or no influence on programs. Those who 
found it useful based their rating on its use in relations with the community 
(3), in giving advice or suggestions (2), 

Reports of th^ ratio of parents on PACs varied fixmi 30 to 80 percent, with 
the rest of the PAG membership made up of CAP leaders, local commu- 
nity leaders, and secondary school and university personnel. Three 



directors cited use of former and cui rcnt Upward Bound .students on the 
PAG. In genei'al, it appeared that the poverty community was adequately 
repres<mled on the PACs. 

Thu most commonly reported problems encountered with PACs w'cre general 
disinterest and lack of participation on the part of the PAG members (6 
responses), and expenses incurred since members sometimes had lo (ravel 
great distances to attend meetings (1 responses). 

According to most directors, except lor a change in parent jnembership as 
their children graduated fioir Upwind Hr>ond, tho only other change mentiijned 
was some increase in the number of community leaders or members on the 
PAG (1 responses). 

Seven directors stated that PAG moetings were held about once a month or 

10 to 12 limes a year. Six rejX)rted that their F^ACs met 4 to G times a 
yea'’, and another six met only once or twice a year. 

The Academic. Policy Group (APG) faro(i s lightly iXiUcr in terms of precise 
definition of responsibility and reported effectiveness. Ten directors 
reportc(i that APG functions involved program ijianniiig and consultation, 
nine said they encompassed curriculum planning or revision, and six saw 
them as an aid in the recruitment process, primal ily of staff, nie APG 
was rated as generally valuable by ten project directors, as specifically 
helpful in involving the university in Upward liound programs by sLx direc- 
tors, and three qualified its value by indicating that tliree or four individuals 
on (he APG made valuable contributions, Klcven directors reported (hat APG 
meetings were held lx? tween oue and four Umes yearly, veral rcqK>iTcd no 
iiieelings held at all, and that the APG ssas a paper organization, 

Kvidence of effectiveness of parcJital involvement is also limited, 'rhirleen 
directors mentioned that their programs, particularly in the summer, 
included Parents’ Days, assemblies, and banquets; only 4 cited parental 
involvement during follow-up programs, either in meetings or informal 
contacts with staff members on home visits. Such measures were rated 
*^gcnerally effeellvc” by 16 directors; another 13 directors rated parental 
Involvement ’’ineffective”, or so infrequent that it was difficult to make a 
judgment. It should l>c pointed out that these ratings are highly subjective 
and in view of the small numlx?rs rcj)orting involvement, assessment of effec- 
tiveness is questionable. 

The major contribution attributed to parents of llp\sanl Bound enrollees by 

11 directors was giving moral support or encouragement which helped to 
maintain student interest and cooperation. Three directors mentioned that 
parents helped by learning to fill out financial aid forms, and three directors 



cited increased understanding and communication as a result of parental 
involvement, 

Most problems with parental involvement concerned lack of interef I and 
participation (6 responses), and time, resource, or money problems 
associated with parental involvement (5 responses). 

Hecojnm ervhi I \s 

Since so many l e commendations for local and national program changes were 
made with specific reference to indivitlual progi*a?Tis in the sample, it seemed 
best to consider by category. 'Potal responses in each jyarlicular category were 
ina<ie by from 7 to M directors. 

AO ^}} bn cat I VC National 

l)n odors rocomincndeii moi e freedom for project directors 
to develop ajid umovate in their progrr.ms, more commiljuent 
to Upvvni'd IkjLnid programs by universities and Congi*ess, 
more communication with Washington, a revision of the 
income cidteriu which were considered unrealistic, and more 
national evaluation, research, and eojifei’onces. 

str a tivo - Local 

Direeloi’s suggested more local research and puhlicity on [uro- 
grams, more freedom for the director in program decision 
making and in use of funds and a less bureaucratic host-college- 
dominated structure. 

Prog ra]U - Nationa ^ 

Project I’i rectors suggested program changes such as: mure 
program flexibility, less emphasis in the Guidelines on 
college as the only goal, restructuring the role of the PAC. 
and clarification of the racial balance proviso. 

Pro gram - Local 

Among the re e'en! mend it Ions were cnrrieuluin changes, 
earlier selection and recruitment of students, more modern 
equipment, and more speakers and interest groups. 
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staff - Local (only) 



O 
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Suggestions for improvements in staff included recruitment 
of better teachers, more screening of tutor-counselors, 
more staff specialists, more dormitory supervision, and 
assignment of tutors to the high schools during the year. 

Funding - National (on ly) 

In addition to requesting more funds in general, directors 
suggested stipends for Upward j3ound graduates in college, 
higher staff salaries, iunds for liridgc students before 
college, and program funding for a two-year cycle. 

Pro jecUHo st Relati ons - National 

Directors reconunended more cooperation and resi)onsi 
bility from utuversilies and Washington. 

The following conimcnt is illnMralive: 

Universities should have more Federal funding supprnt 
to Lake kids in , . , Higher e-iucation iii this couidry 
must take res])oiusibility lor (‘duealing the disadvantagi'd^ 
even if it moans fewer pro feet s. 

Project - Host Uclations - Local 

Directors favored Iniprovenicnl in relations between 
Upwai'd Bound and university personnel; iiiore com- 
munity, parental, and high school involveiiienl ; more 
funds for travel during the academic year; and special 
high schools for Upward Bound students. 

Research - National 

Directors requested more national data on Upward 
Bound graduates, dropout rates, effective leaching 
procedures, problems and values of disadvantaged 
pO|)ulations, student's background and parental 
value systems, and niore follow-up studies. 




Hescarch - liOcal 



Directors indicated more local research on each individual 
project and its problems. 



i ’onclusimis 
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Sonic areas of success and pro]>lcms lU'e Mnnmari/,e<i by IJic following slate-* 
nienl of a pro jeer di rector: 

In terms of ihv discovci y of yomig jjcoplc who have bee n ov^'r - 
wlic lined by tlu* society, the irojt'e I fins found I hern; hi Icnns 
of dealing with self-image problems, the project has had nolicc- 
alilc infliienco. The strategics used have, in some instances, 
been fa be res. .Students have avoided classes (regardless of 
naiiu's), Wc have tried "classless classes" with a team of 
teachers, Whal lias been missing is a real "sludeiil-directed' 
curi'iculiini. 

Many project directors jXjiiited out tluit the two iiuantihable elements 
linked with Upward Ik>und program success, college (jnrollmenl and 
college retention, fail to tell the complete story of Upward Bound. They 
spoke of the postivc personality changes produced in the shy and withdrawn 
and \u the hostile, aggressive youngslevs. I’hey indicated the growth of 
hope and nioUviilion among students who heretofore had been listless, 
apathetic, and defecated . And they described with pride the sense of 
coni nnr lily, the elhno racial harmony, and the closeness between students 
and staff created by the program. 

Field iinalysls wert^ in unanimous agreement that Uie (one and oUen the 
quality of an Upward Bound program was set by the pixijecl director. I'he 
director who made himself ubiquitous, monitored his pixigraiti daily, and 
knew all his students, produced an atmosphere of personal dedication lo 
the needs of the participants. The director who gave specific definition 
and granted e<jual importance to the lYiles of his staff invariably erealeci 
trust and leamw'ork. It was indicated that programs needed a finri hand and 
a slnicture combined with flexibility. Student conlribulions (o pivgram 
design should be utilized and valued, but lo perm it sludenls lo do as they 
saw fit, fritter away (heir lime, chouse lo attend or not lo attend classes or 
activities, was viewed as alxlicalion of responsibility, F'orlunalely , only a 
small number of programs cxhibilcxi these latter qualities. In (hose 
instances, the permissiveness was an aUeinpl lo countervail the strict, 
lock-stcp structures of some of the high schools from which the |varlk‘l- 
pants eamc. 




/ 



2. Secondary School Personnel 

Secondary school teachers Interviewed in this sample came from a variety 
of subject areas and most had had substantial experience in high school 
teaching. They evidenced a strong interest in the problems of disadvantaged 
students; howev'er, for many, teaching in Upward Bound programs w^as their 
first direct expex^ience with this kind of student. They reported that their 
experience with Upward Bound had had some effect on their teaching methods 
and on increasing their awareness of stuikuU needs and individual problems* 

Field analysts tried to interview at least two secondary school teachers in 
each of the 22 programs in the sample. In some projects, thrf'e teachers 
were interviewed; in others, only one. When possible, teachers who had 
spent more than one summer with Upward Bound w'ere selected* The 
teachers were selected by the field analysts from a complete staff list 
supplied by the project director, 

a, Jkirkgroiiixl Data 

Of the 41 secondary school teachers intej- viewed, 23 were male and IH 
female, 'rwcnly-four were i>olwcen the ages of 22 and 40, and 21 were 
white, including 2 with Spanish surnames, !5 black, and 2 Indian. Fifteen 
had held their present secondary school leaching jx)silion 1 x 3 tween 2 and 3 
years, and 17 had taught from 5 to more than 10 years* The subjects 
they taught in Upward Bound programs Included the full range from math 
and science to the humanities, Seo Tables 38, 39, and 40. 

Table 3R 

Ago of Secondart' hool Personnel 



Age Number 



Total 


41 




20-21 


2 


- 


22-20 


12 




: j-39 


12 




10-^9 


7 


- 


50-59 


2 




60 or over 


1 




No answer 


5 


- 
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Table 39 



Ix^ngth of Time in Present Secondary School Position 
of Secondary School Personnel 



Length of Time 


Number 


Total 


41 


Under 1 year 


3 


1 year but less than 2 years 


5 


2 years but less than 3 years 


5 


3 years but less than 5 years 


10 


5 years but less than 10 years 


10 


10 years or more 


7 


Does not apply 


1 



l^ble 40 

Subject Taught m Upward ]5ovmd I^ogram by 
Secondary School Personnel 



Subject 


Number 


Total 


38 


F^nglish 


6 


Heading (remedial or speed) 


3 


Math 


8 


Natural science 


5 


Math and science 


2 


Social science 


3 


Drama and ax't/humanities 


3 


Foreign language 


1 


Physical education 


1 


Stenography 


1 


Other (guidance work) 


5 



As is evidenl in Tabic 41 slightly more than half of these teachers came from 
schools with less than 10 Upward Hound students. Sixteen teachers were not 
cognizant of the numix'r of Upward Hound students in their schools. 
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Table 41 



Number of Upward Bound Students In the Schools at Which 
Secondary School Personnel Taught 



Number of Students 


Number of Programs 




1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Total 


5 


11 


26 


25 


10 or less 


2 


6 


14 


13 


11-20 


1 


3 


8 


9 


21-30 






2 


2 


31-50 


1 


1 


1 




51-70 










71-80 


1 


1 


1 


1 



b. Perception of Program Goals 

Secondary school teachers in Upward Bound most often perceived program 
goals as positive persjnality growth and change, primarily, followed by 
academic support and adjustment. See Table 42- 

Table 42 



Secondary School Personnel: Perceptions of Goals 



Goals 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


74 


40 


Personality growth 


30 


26 


Academic support and achievement 


24 


24 


College preparation 


16 


16 


Increased earning power 


4 


4 



c. Perception of Program Strengths and Weaknesses 

Most commonly reported program strengths, in the opinion of secondary 
school teacheraas shown in Table 43, included the opportunity to improve 
their own classroom techniques, to effect productive personality changes, 
and to provide cultural enrichment. 
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Table 43 



Pecondafy School Personnel; Perceptions of Program Strengths 



Strengths 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


48 


3G 


Improved classroom techniques 


20 


16 


Produced positive personality changes 


12 


12 


Provided cultural envichment 
Effected academic improvement in 


n 


n 


high school 


5 


5 



Academic deficiencies and poor planning of program structure, and subject 
matter, were the major deficiencies cited. Also mentioned was weak ad- 
ministration, See Table 14, 



Table 44 

Secondary School Personnel: Perceptions of ITogram Weaknesses 



Weaknesses 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


38 


31 


Academic deficiencies and poor 


classroom planning 


28 


21 


Weak administration 


5 


5 


Other 


5 


5 



Limitations on the number of students accepted was also cited as a major 
wfakness. Mo.^^t (27) teachers attributed this to inadequate funding. Lack 
of communication wi(h high schools was also cited as a reason (or the 
limited number of Upward Bound enrollees by nine teachers. 

d. Perception of Impact on Teachers and Secondary 
Schools 

In terms of Upward Bound Impact on the high schools, 10 teachers died 
curriculum changes and some noted a greater emphasis on new teaching 
methods. Specifically, eight mentioned audio-visual aids and seven cited 
the use of learning games as innovative classroom techniques. Six 
teachers cited use of programmed learning materials as innovations also, 
One teacher said: 



. . .I've changed some of my teaching methods; I realize 
I don't have to follow step-by-step. What's good for the 
student? I never asked myself this. I now have more 
flexibility. But Upward Bound doesn't reach enough kids 
to have an effect on the high school. They only take 4 or 
5 out of a group of 2600 and no one knows, In addition. 

Upward Bound isn't publicized. No one knows except the 
people involved. . . . 

Positive changes in attitude among secondary school personnel, such as 
teachers sharing Upward Bound experiences, and increase in positive 
attitudes toward Upward Bound among high school staff members were 
cited by 17 and 11 responses respectively. Eleven teachers cited a more 
permissive or relaxed high school atmosphere in recent years and an 
equal number mentioned use of special high school teachers for Upward 
Bound students. 



e. Perception of Impact on Students 

Both intellectual and personality growth were cited by secondary school 
teachers as major areas of impact of Upward Bound on students. Com- 
ments such as the following were examples: 

Upward Round has given powerful Impetus to kids from 
worst possible backgrounds — including the toughest street 
gangs. It has motivated them to stay in school, to study, 
to raise their grades, to go to college. There has been 
amazing development in participation in school activities 
including Student Council, athletic teams, service squads, 
and clubs, To some extent, there Is a change In their 
associations. Upward Bound students usually prefer to 
associate wdth other Upward Bound students. 

Eighteen teachers indicated that personal development. In terms of students' 
positive self-image and ability to relate to others, had occurred as an out- 
come of Upward Bound classroom experiences. Other areas of impact 
mentioned were development of logical and disciplined thinking and positive 
attitudes toward learning. 

f. Perception of Involvement by Outside Agencies and 
Individuals 

Although the majority of secondary school teachers had not met with the 
PAC, 25 did say they had met with parents of Upward Bound students. 
Parental involvement was described as being about the same as that for 



parents of non-Upward Bound students. The need for more parent and 
community nvolvement generally cited. 

g. Recommendation 



Secondary school teachers appeared to be more often concerned with academic 
deficiencies in Upward Bound students than other personnel. Their primary 
recommendation concerned improvements in curriculum and teaching methods. 
See Table 45. However, their comments also indicated that Upward Bound 
had, In some ways, been responsible for creating a new emphasis on revised 
teaching methods In the high schools. 

Table 45 



Secondary School Personnel: Suggestions for Program Improvement 



Improvement 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


41 


33 


Improvement in curriculum iitmcture 
and classroom techniques 


28 


27 


Emphasis on personality growtli 


5 


5 


Improved administration 


4 


4 


Increased funds 


4 


4 



3. University Instructional Personnel 
a. Background Data 

Thirty-nine Instructional personnel from universities were interviewed in 
the sample. They were selected from a complete staff list furnished by the 
director. An attempt was made to obtain interviews with at least two 
instructors from each school, but this was not always possible. Of this 
group, the majority (31) were males; 8 were female. Most (26) were 
between 22 and 40 years of age, TVenty-seven instructors were white, 

10 black, and 2 were oriental. 

Two*lhirds of the university staff members had been at their positions for 
two years or more. Nine had been at the university between 5 and 10 years, 
and three for more than 10 years. The subjects they taught In Upward 
Bound programs varied from natural science through humanities. See 
Tables 46, 47, and 48. 





Table 46 



Age of University Personnel 



Afie 


Number 


Total 


39 


22-29 


11 


30-39 


15 


40-49 


7 


50-59 


2 


60 or over 


2 


No answer 


2 



Table 47 

Length of Time in Present Position 
of University Personnel 



Length of Time Number 

Total 39 

Under 1 year i 

1 year but less than 2 years 7 

2 years but less than 3 years lO 

3 years but less than 5 years 5 

5 years but less than iQ years 9 

10 years or more 3 

Does not apply 4 
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Table 48 



Subject Taught in Upward Bound Program 
by University Personnel 



Subject Number 

Total 39 

Humanities 3 

Natural science 5 

Social science G 

Math 3 

English 7 

Speech 5 

Language 1 

Physical education 1 

Communications 2 

Other 3 

No answer 3 



b. Perception of Program Goals and Effectiveness 

Like the project directors, university personnel in Upward Bound programs 
staled goals most frequently In terms of motivational and social development, 
as can be seen in Table 49, Student changes were perceived in terms of their 
self-image and personal gprowth. Another goal mentioned was academic 
development and improvement in basic skills. Providing for underachievers, 
rural students, and the disadv^antaged, were also cited as goals, it is 
interesting to note that university teachers^ who should be aware of the basic 
needs for improved aeademic skills by these youngsters when entering college, 
giv^e this goal less status than that of motivational and social development. 

In evaluating program effectiveness, 20 university teachers rated their pro- 
grams as ’'generally" or ' very’ successful. Others mentioned specific 
aspects, such as academic improvement during follow-up periods (6), 
improved student-teacher interaction (4), and success with individual 
students (8). 
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Table 49 



University Personnel! Perception of Program Goals 



Goals 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


89 


35 


Improve social and/or race relations 
Improve academic skills, develop basic 


22 


11 


skills 

Develop motivation for college career; 


21 


15 


improve attitudes toward learning 


20 


19 


Develop student as an individual 
Provide for special types of students 


4 


4 


(underachievers, rural students, 
disadvantaged) 


12 


10 


Other 


10 


10 


c. Perception of Impact on Students 




The instructors most frequently spoke of program impact on Upward Bound 


students in terms of increased motivation, 


participation (62), 


or changes 


In attitudes and self-image (42), See Table 50, 




Table 50 






University Personnel? Perception of Program Impact on Students 


Impact 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


51 


38 


Increased motivation and participation 
Attitudinal changes, improved social 


62 


24 


relations 


42 


31 


Improved academic performance 


16 


16 


Individual success 

Negative perceptions; delinquent 


15 


12 


associations, little academic 
improvement, poor attendance, etc» 


16 


10 
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d» Perception of Impact on Host Institutions and their Staff 

University personnel noted such program impact on host institutions as: 
changes In admissions standards to include more black and disadvantaged 
students with a corresponding improvement in race relations; some 
curriculum changes in the form of special programs or additional courses 
In Black History, Problems of Disadvantaged Students, etc.; greater 
awareness on the part of some university instructors of students as 
individuals with special needs and backgrounds. Fourteen teachers 
perceived either few positive or some generally negative effects on 
university staff as a result of Upward Bound See Table 51. 

Table 51 

University Personnel: Perception of Program Impact 
on Host Institutions and their Staff 



Impact 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


76 


36 


Changed admission standards resulting In 
higher admission rates of black students 


and improved race relations 


20 


16 


Curriculum changes such as courses 


added and special programs 


19 


15 


Staff more aware of students as individuals 


17 


14 


Little or no effect; negative effects on staff 


14 


13 


Other 


6 


6 



Specific innovations in teaching included use of new library and visual aid 
materials which w^as mentioned by 16 university Instructors and class 
discussion groups mentioned by 10. Also mentioned by four instructors 
were games used in teaching math, language, etc, and the use of dramatics 
in English class was cited by five staff members. The nwst frequently 
cited purpose for innovative classroom techniques was to develop students' 
self-image and social relationships (15 responses), ability to relate to 
others (8) or develop logical, disciplined thinking (9), 

e. Perception of Feeder High Schools and their Relation 
to Program 

From a negative viewpoint 24 responses cited awareness of high school 
defects, such as poor teaching and lack of motivation of teachers, 
which had affected Upward Bound students, and an overemphasis on 
discipline in the high school. 
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Meetings between university personnel teaching In Upward Bound programs 
and high school faculty occurred on an irregular basis. A few conferences 
between individual teachers took place but there was generally little contact 
Most university instructors saw no change in the attitudes of high school 
teachers. The gap betweeit high school and college in terms of Upward 
Bound was succinctly expressed by one teacher in this group ol university 
personnel who said: 

The problem is that Upward Bound is a program and not a 
fundamental part of the educational system. The regular 
public education system is a formidable opponent to what 
Upward Bound proposes to do for students. Success is 
limited to the few students who are admitted to Upward 
Bound and the public education system remains apart from 
its aims and objectives. Success is necessarily, therefore, 
limited. 

More than half (19) of the university personnel stated that they received 
either insufficient or no feedback on Upward Bound students during the 
academic year. 

f . Perception of Student Recruitment and Selection 

University personnel are, for the most part, not involved in the recruit- 
ment and selection process. They cited high school teachers, guidance 
personnel, and administrators, as well as the project director and his 
associates, as those doing most of the selection. As far as university 
staff were aware, sincerity of student^s interest, low family income, and 
college potential were the factors governing selection. Reasons for addi- 
tional students not being Included were thought to be financial and quota 
limits set by Washington, Weak recruiting efforts and the students' need 
to earn more Income were also mentioned as limitations on enrolling 
more students. 



g. Perception of Involvement of Outside Agencies 
and Individuals 

University personnel had little contact with community agencies or groups 
such as the PAG; most had never met with the PAG at all. Their meetings 
with parents of Upward Bound students were also Infrequent; 11 mentioned 
that they had met with parents only on social occasions such as the special 
days set aside for this purpose during the summer. 
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h. 



Recommen d ations 



Table 52 Indicates that the Improvements most frequently suggestec'. by 
university teachers included changes in program structure by emphasizing 
academic skills, lengthening the lime the program should run, and creating 
a climate conducive to attitudlnal change toward learning (?3 mentions). 

The need for better communication between staff and students was cited in 
16 responses and the need for more university services and involvement was 
cited in 7 responses. 



Table 52 

University Personnel: Recommendations for Program Improvements 



Improvements Responses R espondents 



Total 


56 


35 


Changes in program structure by emphasizing 
academic skills, lengthening program^and 
Improving altitudes toward learning 


23 


13 


Need better staff communication and more 
emphasis on relations between students 
and staff 


16 


15 


More university services and Involvement 


7 


6 


Other 


10 


10 



Since almost no university personnel are used in the follow-up program, 
suggestions by this group for improving follow-up did not appear to be 
significant. 

i . Conclusions 

University teachers In Upward Bound programs do not appear to be 
substantially involved; although they enjoy teaching and most evidenced a 
sincere Interest In the students, their input into programs is limited to 
teaching. Contact with Upward Bound does not appear to have Increased 
contact between high school and university personnel, While this may be 
due to lack of effort from the high schools, it can also be attributed to 
insufficient interest on the part of the university teachers, 

Three programs no longer used university personnel on their staff; others 
had problems in attracting and holding university personnel because of low 
salary levels. In some programs, project directors were dissatisfied 



ini 
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with university personnel because of their teaching methods emphasizing 
lectures rather than group discussions which, they felt, were generally 
unsuccessful with Upward Pound students, 

4 . Guidance Counselor Personnel 

The role of guidance counselor or program specialist in Upward Bound 
programs encompasses both career and personcJ counseling. Guidance 
counselors are also available to students as program specialists; 
their work complements that of the other full-time Upward Bound staff 
members thus providing complete services for Upward Bound students, 

a. Background Data 

Of the 32 guidance personnel interviewed in this sample, 19 were guidance 
counselors only; 7 were assistants to the project director as well as 
counselors, 4 were program specialists (usually reading specialists), and 
2 were dormitory directors who also fulfilled counseling duties. At least 
one counselor who had been with each Upward Bound project longest was 
interviewed in each project* Others were likewise selected, when available 
who were most familiar with the students. 

Nineteen of the counselors were high school personnel. Many had had 
extensive experience as counselors; 10 had had between 5 and 10 years of 
experience, and 7 had had more than 10 years in this field. Length of 
experience with Upward Bound programs varied from less than 1 year 
(8 respondents) to 3 or 4 years (6 respondents). See Tnbles 53 and 54, 

Table 53 

Guidance Personnel: Number of Years in Profession 



Years 


Number 


Total 


32 


0-2 years 


8 


2-5 years 


4 


5-10 years 


10 


10 or more years 


7 


No answer 


3 



Table 54 



Guidance Personnel: Length of Time in Program 



Time 



Number 



Total 



Less than 1 year 



8 

5 

3 

G 

10 



1- 2 years 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 
No answer 



b. Perception of Adequacy of Guidance Available 
i n Summer and Follow-up Programs 



Twenly-one of the 32 counselors interviewed felt that guidance and counsel- 
ing was adequately represented in i 3 summer programs. Eleven did not. 
Reasons given for inadequate guidance in summer programs included lack 
of full-time counselors f2 responses)^ the need for more professional 
counselors (2), and the need for more funds for counseling (2). 

Eleven guidance personnel stated that counseling was adequate during 
follow-up programs; 12 did not agree. Other counselors had not been 
involved in the follow-up program. Lack of counseling staff (5 responses), 
the need for more time set aside for counseling (3), the need for a full-time 
counselor (2), and distance problems (1) were given as reasons for inade- 
quate counseling during follow-up periods. 



Guidance personnel were asked to evaluate the characteristics of Upward 
}k>und students by expressing their reactions to a list of characteristics, 
Including ' energetic, * '’bright, ’ ' motivated, ’ etc. , and to compare Upward 
Bound students with others with whom they had worked In their professional 
life. As shown in Tabic 55, 15 respondents saw' Upward liound students as 
more ' moUvalcd, ' 13 as more ' self-determined,’ and 11 each as more 
’’articulate,’ 'responsible,' or ’bright.' A numlxir of the counselors felt 
they had not seen enough of the participants to evaluate them. Comments 
included Ideas such as: 

Upward Bound students are motivated to achieve and have high 
expectations for themselves. They are aware of the problems 
In the community and the world because of their classes In 
Upward Bound. While some were shy at the lx?ginnlng Ihcy 
Ix^came open and talkative after involvement in ihe program. 



c. 



Perception of Students and Students' Attitudes 
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Change in self-image, expectations, and goals were cited as evidence for 
higher motivation in Upward Bound students; Increased activity and 
enthusiasm were mentioned as factors influencing other changes. 

Table 55 

Perception of Upward Bound Students 
Compared with Other Students 



Students 


Yes 

Responses 


Total 

Responses 


Seem more: 


Motivated 


15 


21 


Self-determined 


13 


17 


Articulate 


11 


17 


Responsible 


11 


16 


Bright 


11 


17 


Nervous 


10 


14 


Energetic 


10 


15 


Politically aware 


9 


12 


No differences betw'een Upward 


Bound students and other students 4 


19 



d. Evaluation Instruments Used 

Eight respondents used Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) and 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) as evaluative instruments in their programs 
five counselors used the California Reading Test, and three based evalua- 
tion on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test* Other Instruments mentioned 
included Kuder Vocational Preference, the Fowa Silent Reading Test, and 
five cited a general evaluation test which had been developed within the 
project. Counselors from eight programs did not cite use of any particular 
test. Of those tests used, the majority appeared to be either reading tests 
or personality inventories, 

e. Recommendations 



Many of the guidance personnel Interviewed were either satisfied with 
Guidelines and expressed a desire that the Guidelines remain flexible, or 
were unfamiliar with them and had no particular suggestions. Of those 
suggesting changes, five responses were in the area of staff changes. The 
following comment is Illustrative; 




Konprofesslonal guidance Is being offered and assumed 
to be as valuable to a student as that offered by a 
professionally trained and experienced counselor. 
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A higher quality of guidance beyond being warm and 
supportive is needed. The nonprofessional is unrealis- 
tically shielding the student from school and life demands. 

The professional tends not to disregard the realistic 
aspect. 

Guidance personnel also suggested use of more university or college faculty 
in Upward Bound programs and better staff selection. Seven counselors 
su^r^ested more emphasis on counseling, more recreational activities, more 
staff meetings, etc. See Table 56- 

Like the project directors, guidance personnel perceived the need for more 
research cn factors in Upward Bound projects. Recommended were follow-up 
studies on Upward Bound graduates; studies on factors leading to success in 
projects like Upward Bound; regional studies comparing Upward Bound projects 
and students from different areas; research on tests which would measure 
motivation; individual case studies on Upward Bound students; and attitude studies. 

The need for university cooperation and staff cooperation was expressed In the 
following statement: 

Selection of the institution to host a Upward Bound program Is 
crucial, , , We also need a staff that participates in after-school 
activities. There should be contract stipulations which request 
this, , , The ^’academic" is needed but we can't improve the 
student's performance in this short time. We know we can 
affect his attitude which can eventually affect his performance . 



Table 56 



Guidance Personnel Recoirmendatlons 



Recommendation 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


41 


34 


Program: more emphasis on counseling; more 
recreation; longer summer program; more 
staff meetings; credit courses 


7 


4 


Staff: more professional guidance personnel; 
more college faculty; better staff selection 


5 


4 


Research: more follow-up studies on graduates; 
data on factors leading to success; regional 
comparisons of projects and students; tests to 
increase motivation; individual case and 
attitude studies 


12 


10 


Guidelines: better definition of tarcet ooDulatfon. 
revised economic criteria; emphasize high 
school -university cooperation; hold regional 
meetings and examine differences; select 
students earlier (7th or 8th grade); retain 
flexibility 


17 


16 



f . Conclusion 

Guidance personnel perceive the need for professionally trained counselors 
in Unward Bound programs. They did not suggest that tutor-counselors 
were not necessary^ but that professional counseling is a basic need In the 
programs. 

5. Tutor-Counselor Personnel 

a. Background Data from Project Directors 

Information from project directors indicates that 12 programs in the sample 
hired between 9 and 14 tutor-counselors during the summer of 1969, while 6 
programs had between 4 and S tutor -counselors, and the other 4 had 15 or 
more. As shoNUi in Table 57, this has been the general pattern of size of 
teacher-counselor groups with some variation, since the beginning of the 
program In these 22 projects. 
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Table 57 



o / 

Number of Tutor-Counselors per Summer Program-' 



Number of 
Tutor-Counselors 




Number of Summer Programs 


1966 


1967 


1968 


I960 


1-5 


2 


1 


0 


3 


6-8 


2 


2 


5 


3 


9-11 


7 


6 


4 


4 


12-14 


2 


4 


6 


8 


15 


4 


5 


6 


4 


Don't know 


1 


1 


0 


0 


No answer 


4 


3 


1 


0 



SOURCE: Project Directors, 



During the follow-up periods, seven programs listed seven or more tutor- 
counselors; eight programs had from one to six, and five programs did not 
use them at all. This pattern, also, seems to be generally consistent 
from 1965 through 1969, See 7'able 58, 

Table 58 

Number of Tutor-Counselors per Follow-Up Program-^ 



Number of 
Tutor-Counselors 


Number of Follow-Up Programs 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1-2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3-4 


2 


2 


3 


3 


5-6 


- 


2 


4 


2 


7- 


7 


6 


6 


7 


Don't know 


2 


2 


- 


- 


No answer 


4 


2 


1 


2 



“ SOURCE: Project Directors. 

Five programs showed no tutor-counselors in follow-up. 



As showTi in Table 59, the average age for most tutor-covmselors was betVkCen 
18 and 21 years. Since these are mainly college students, retention is expec- 
tedly low. 

In 1969, five programs reported 5 to 10 percent retention from one year to the 
next, four reported 11 to 30 percent, five from 31 to 50 percent, while ^vo 



retained 71 to 80 percent of their tutor-counselors and one reported 91 to 100 
percent retention, A similar pattern existed in the other tv/o years for which 
figures are available; there was no relevant data for 1966. See Tabl2 60. 
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Table 59 

Average Age of Tutor-Counselors 
by Number of Summer Programs 







Number of Programs 




Age 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


18-19 


5 


4 


7 


7 


20-21 


9 


9 


12 


9 


22-23 


1 


3 


1 


2 


24 -or over 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Don’t know, no 


answer 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Does not apply (no 


tutor -counselors) 


4 


3 


- 


0 



(• 



Table 60 

Percent of Annual Retention of Tutor-Counselors by 
Each Summer l>rogram 



Percent Retained 


Number of Programs 


1967 


1968 


1969 


0-10 


7 


5 


5 


11-20 


2 


4 


2 


21-30 


- 


1 


2 


31-40 


1 


3 


2 


41-50 


3 


2 


3 


51-60 


- 


2 


- 


61-70 


1 


- 


- 


71-80 


- 


- 


2 


81-90 


1 


- 


- 


91-100 


1 


2 


1 


Don’t know 


2 


- 


- 


No answer 


1 


3 


5 


Does not apply 


3 


- 
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b. 



Prolect Directors^ Attitudes Toward 
Tutor-Counselors 



Fourteen project directors cited use of host college students as tuh r- 
counselors. Ten directors preferred, whenever possible, to use Upward 
Bound graduates as tutor-counselors* In the opinion of nine project 
directors, the optimum ratio of students to tutor-counselors was about 
one to every eight students. Lesser numbers of project directors Indicated 
ranges of 1 to 5 sbjdents, 1 to 7 students, and 1 to 10 students as optimum 
ratios. 

There appeared to have been few changes in the role of the tutor-counselor 
during the four years of Upward Bound. Six directors did say they had 
divided the role into two separate positions and five said that tutor-counselors 
were doing less counseling during recent years since professional counselors 
had been assigned this task and that tutor-counselors were, therefore, 
assuming more tutoring responsibilities, 

c, Prolect Directors* Recommendations Concerning 
Tutor- Counselors 



The project directors had a few suggestions for Improving the tutor-counselor 
function: four suggested more extensive training and screening of tutor- 
counselors, three wanted them used as assistant teachers in Upward Bound 
classes, and three suggested that there should be closer contact beUeen 
tutor-counselors and students. 

d. Background Data from Tutor-Counselors 

The college students ./ho serve as tutor-counselors are expected to be avail- 
able to help students after classes with homework, tutoring, and study 
methods, and to discuss and advise them with personal problems. In the 
majority of the sample projects, they performed both functions. 

Of the 55 tutor-counselors Interviewed, 30 were male and 25 female. 

Ethnicity was divided between 27 black and 25 white tuior-courtselors, 

Including 4 with Spanish surnames, 1 American Indian, and 2 others. Most 
were 19-20 (24), or 21-22 (15) years of age. Their educational levels varied 
from one year of college (11) through college graduate (12), and four tutor- 
counselors had done graduate work beyond their baccalaureate. They were 
selected for Interview from llstc furnished by project directors. An attempt 
was made to Interview two to three tutor-counselors per project. 

Nineteen respondents were students at the host college and 16 were former 
Upu'ard Bound students now attending the host college. The remainder were 
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either non-host college students, college graduates, or had special experience 
and adv?;iced degrees. For 19 of the tutor-counselors It was the first 
summer they had worked in Upward Bound, 10 had worked in the program 
for two summers, and the remainder had worked for longer periods, Including 
follow-up programs. See Tables 61, 62, 63, and 64. 

l^ble 61 



Age of Tutor-Counselors 



Age 


Number 


Total 


65 


8 or less 


18 


19-20 


24 


21-22 


16 


23-24 


5 


25 or over 


7 



Table 62 




Highest Grade Completed by Tutor- 


-Counselors 


Grade 


Number 


Total 


56 


1 year college 


11 


2 years college 


17 


3 years college 


11 


College graduate 


12 


Graduate wrk 


4 
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Table 63 



Educational Status of Teacher-Counselors 



Status 


Number 


Total 


55 


Host college student 


19 


Upward Bound student at host 


16 


Non -host college student 


6 


Upward Bound student not at host 


3 


Other: Graduate of non-host college 


4 


Host college graduate 
Special experience; 


4 


advanced degrees 


1 


No answer 


2 



Table 64 

Number of Programs in Which 
Tutor-Counselors Had Participated 



Programs Number 

Total 55 

1969 summer only 19 

1968 follow-up and 1969 summer 3 

1968 and 1969 summer lO 

Both summers and follow-up 9 

Two summers; one follow-up 6 

Three summers; one follow-up 1 

Three summers; two follow-ups 4 

three follow-ups 2 

three summers only 2 

No answer 2 



e. Tutor-Counselors* Perception of Their Job 



The majority (35) of those interviewed felt that it was important that tutor 
cx>unselors wrk In both summer and follow-up programs, primarily 
because staff turnover in other areas was, in their opinion, too rapid for 
program continuity. 
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Half of the tutor-counselors Interviewed (27) felt that age of the tutor- 
counselor was not important and that the present range was satisfactory. 
They listed maturity, interest in students, and personal experience as the 
factors which should govern the selection of tutor-counselors. The other 
respondents favored hiring tutor-counselors who were younger than the 
staff, but at least three or four years older than the Upward Bound 
students. They favored this age differential because students look up to 
someone who is older and more knowledgeable, and because tutor-coun- 
selors who are 21 or 22 can both understand student problems because 
they are close enough in age and can handle discipline problems because 
they are slij^htly older. 

Seventeen tutor-counselors felt that the optimum ratio of tutor-counselors 
to students is 1 to every 7 students; 16 preferred 1 to every 5 students; 12 
slated 1 to 10 was best; 5 wanted 1 to 8; and 5 said they didn't know, 

f. Perception of Changes iu Type of Students Recruited 

Of the 55 tutor -counselors interviewed, 15 commented that they had 
perceived no change in the type of student recruited for Upward Bound 
during the years. However, an equal number did find there had been a 
change in the students in terms of more positive attitudes and more 
involvement; eight mentioned that newer students ceemed more intel- 
ligent and studious. Some respondents who were new to the program had 
no opinion. These comments support similar observations by project 
directors. See Table 65, 



Table 65 

Tutor-Counselors' Perception of Changes in 
Type of Students Recruited 



Changes 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


51 


41 


Students now have better attitudes, are 


more Involved 


15 


15 


No change from previous years 


15 


15 


Students are more intelligent, studious. 


cooperative 


8 


8 


Students seem less involved, less 


motivated 


4 


4 


Other 


9 


9 



g. 



Perception of Program Impact on Host Universities 



As Indicated in Table 66, most tutor-counselors felt that the program had 
had limited impact on the host universities; 10 stated that the host 
university showed a changed attitude toward black students and 6 observed 
that social activities were more Integrated, Again, several were too new 
to the program to have made any observation. 

Table 66 

Tutor-Counselors' Perception of Program 
Impact on Host Universities 



Impact 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


48 


44 


Change in attitude toward blacks; 
awareness of black students' needs; 


more efforts to help culturally deprived 


14 


10 


Social activities nr.ore integrated 


6 


6 


Changes in curriculum, requirements, 


minority group enrollment 


4 


4 


No change from previous years 


20 


20 


Other 


4 


4 



One example of Impact was stated as follows: 

White students in the Upward Bound program and the white 
faculty have had their views and attitudes changed, , .They 
in turn communicate their changed views about blacks to 
other white students and other wh!te faculty, , , 



Only two or three tutor-counselors had heard of any adverse comments 
concerning Upward Bound from host university personnel or students, 
such as that Upward Bound students were "dummies, " or were blamed 
when there was trouble or vandalism on campus* 

h. Perception of Program Weaknesses 

The tutor-counselors felt that there were staff difficulties both because of 
the shortage of tutor -counselors and because of communications problems 
between tutor-counselors and other staff members. They also felt that 
other program weaknesses resulted from limited funds, lack of planning, 
too much free time for students, and lack of space and adequate facilities. 
The need for more community and parental Involvement in Upward Bound 
programs was also mentioned. About half of the tutor-counselors agreed 
that the administration, particularly the project directors, were respon- 
sive to student needs and were attempting to deal with student problems. 

1 . Recommendations 

Suggestions by tutor-counselors fell into two categories: improvement of 
their ovti role and function, and improvement In the program in general. 

Regarding their own role as tutor-counselors, replies included a need 
to redefine the position to make it more responslvs to student needs, 
more autonomous, and to separate the tutoring and counseling functions. 

In many schools, the tutor-counselors appeared unsure about the precise 
role they we<*e expected to fulfill. Although they clearly understood the 
difference between tutoring (helping wRh homework, study skills, etc.) 
and counseling (helping students with personal problems), many indicated 
that they were able to fulfill only one cf these roles at a particular time. 

The following statements are examples of some suggested changes in the 
tutor -counselor role: 

Upward Bound is limited in the community because it is 
so limited In "cultural attractions." Make it possible 
to take students into other areas often. . . when I was in 
the program we had different things to do. 

Make it possible to initiate programs without checking 
with the main office. Make the position more self- 
reliant, not frustrated by higher authority or Inhibited 
by a shortage of money. 



I would separate the two functions. Use tutors in 
areas where qualified; counselors should devote all 
their time to this work. It is needed. 

Among the suggestions for program improvements were more rules and 
discipline for students; scheduling changes which would encompass more 
free time periods, more vrriety in courses and activities, and a more 
flexible curriculum design; (on the other hand, there were also sugges- 
tions for a more structured or organized curriculum and prograni design 
which might include course requirements and more student supervision); 
recruitment of a more creative, innovative staff; development of 
avenues for more student-staff communication; and more community 
and parent involvement. See Table 67, 

Table 67 

Tutor-Counselors^ Recommendations 



Recommendation 


Responses 


Respondents 


Total 


64 


54 


More sti-uctured curriculum; minimum 
course requirements; supervision; rules 


11 


9 


More flexible, open-ended curriculum; 
variety in activities; more free lime in 
schedule 


14 


12 


Change role of tutor-counselors to make 
job more responsive to student needs; 
separate tutoring and counseling functions 


18 


13 


Closer student -staff relations; more 
creative staff 


9 


9 


More community-parent involvement 


7 


6 


No changes needed 


5 


5 



The few favorable comments on follow-up programs measured success in 
terms of continuing communication betw^een staff and Upward Bound 
students and a close staff-student relationship which sometimes developed 
during this period. 

j. Conclusion 

Apparently, tutor-counselors feel more strongly than other staff members 
that the students need some outside supervision and organization, Although 
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they also see the need for flexibility, tutor-counselors apparently perceive 
a desiri^ in Upward Bound students for structured and plann^ use of the 
time spent in the program. As one respondent suggested: 

We need a structure. Students and staff are at loose 
ends. . .The students we have are conditioned into a 
life style that requires an authority figure. They 
need a structure with care and loving. 

Despite their problems, the tutor-counselors appear to play a vital role 
in most progi'ams. They are in closest contact with student problems 
and function most effectively with small groups of five to seven students. 

In their opinion a division of responsibility, allowing tutor-counselors 
to concentrate either on tutoring or on counseling, would increase the 
effectiveness of their role. 



6. Upward Bound Students 
a. Bridge Students 

Interviews with Bridge students were held at all the 22 host universities 
and colleges visited. Bridge students are those who are completing the 
Upward Bound program. They have been in the program for one or two 
years; this final summer, usually in residence at the host Institution, is 
for most of them a trial run in adjustment to the college experience. 

Approximately six to eight students were present at each of the group inter- 
view sessions conducted by the field analysts. None of the Upward Bound 
staff were in attendance, and all the students were assured that their re- 
marks would be held in strictest confidence. The analysis felt that the large 
majority of the groups were uninhibited and spoke freely and earnestly. 

1) Perception of Recruitment 

An overwhelming majority of students indicated they were first introduced 
to the program by their high school guidance counselors. For the most 
part. It appears that guidance counselors are w^ell informed about Upward 
Bound, but students from at least two high schools found ft necessary to 
’’hound’’ their high school counselors Into making Irxjuirles about the pro- 
gram. The remaining students came in contact with Upward Bound through 
teachers and friends w’ho had had some connection with the program in the 
past. 
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T!ie recruiting process usually consisted of a formal application and one 
ivitervlew with an Upward Bound project director or a high school guidance 
counselor. The majority of students, five to seven In each group, believed 
that selections were based on financial need and underachievements 'eflected 
In low grades, They saw themselves as high-potential, low achievers from 
a poverty background. It was their consensus that other students were turned 
down by Upward Bound because they lacked a genuine financial need and some 
claimed that classmates whose grades were exceedingly low had not been 
allowed to participate In the Upward Bound progrr.m, A low quota for female 
enrollment was cited as the reason for rejection of many qualified female 
students. 



2) Perception of Host Campus Attitude 
Toward Participants 

Many groups of Bridge students reported that they had not been completely 
accepted on the host campuses. The pervasive attitude toward the Upward 
Bound students was: often one of hostility, caused by the fact that they were 
from a different social stratum, were culturally different, and, often, visibly 
black. The students complained that they were often made the scapegoats for 
any trouble that occurred on the campus. 

3) Perception of Attitude of Family, Friends, and 
Community Toward Program 

The attitude of the family toward the Upward Bound program was generally 
seen as positive. However, many families were reportedly suspicious of the 
program at first. Some of these families saw Upward Bound as a ''government 
handout"; others complained about the program removing their children from 
the home. In many cases for the first time. The child's absence caused both 
financial and emotional problems. 

Some white families did not favor the idea of a completely integrated program. 
Students noted, however, that as the families began to perceive postive changes 
in their children, they developed a more supportive altitude toward the program. 

Only In rare Instances did students experience a radical change in their patterns 
of friendship. Although these students formed many new and important friend- 
ships within the program, previous friendships were also maintained. 

For the most part, the students' communities were totally unaware of the 
Upward Bound program. In a few black commurJtles, the participants In these 
Integrated programs were labeled "Uncle Tome, " 
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4 ) 



Perception of Impact on Feeder Schools 



The students were unanimous In their preference for the Upward Bound nro- 
gcram over the regular high school curriculum. After Upward Bouno teachers 
showed that learning could be fun, students experienced some difficulties in 
returning to whs.t they termed the dull routine of high school. Either they 
found the work too easy, or they were put off by the teaching methods. 

Many of the students complained about the irrelevancy of the subjects studied 
in high school. They felt that Upward Bound instructors stressed relevant 
issues, using newspapers and current paperbacks in their lessons. Students 
also preferred Upward Bound because of the smaller class size and the per- 
sonal contact with the teachers. 

Most of the students said they they would like to see improvements in their 
high schooUs teaching staff. They also asked for a general loosening up of 
the rules and regulations pertaining to such items as dress and student 
activities. 

Students felt that Upward Bound had had very little impact on their high schools 
because of the small number of students from each individual feeder school. 
However, a few students reported that they became more active in student 
government as a result of their Upward Bound experience which would suggest 
that the program did have some impact on the schools; albeit an indirect one. 

5) Student Expectations and Perception of Benefits 

Almost all Bridge students agi^eod that they had benefited tremendously as a 
result of their participation in the program. Many students said that they 
had expected to have ''lots of fun and a groovy social life" in the summer 
program. Others were fasciriated by the idea of being paid to attend school. 
However, after a few weeks they had found out that the program involved 
hard work, but most agreed that (he learning process was more enjoyable 
than in high school. The students felt that as a result oi their Upward 
Bound experience they will adapt more easily to college life. Among the 
many social gains cited were the development of a better understanding and 
tolerance of other people; the dissolution of color boundaries among students; 
and the unlocking of introverted students who were now finding it easier to 
relate to the world around them. Most of the students expressed confidence 
In their increased ability to do academic work; many felt that Up\\ard Bound 
broadened their cultural horizons. CKerall, students saw themselves as 
changed, more a\\’are, ' turned on, ' and more appreciative of their own 
qualities. Other more tangible benefits mentioned were help in making 
decisions about college, gaining admission to college, assistance with 
acquiring financial aid for college, and the opportunity lo be on campus 
and become familiar with college life. 



6 ) 



College Aspirations 



Approximately 90 percent of the Bridge students interviewed has bten ad - 
mitted and intended to go on to college, whereas less than 50 percent of the 
students had had college as a goal before starting in the program. In most 
cases, the students had had a choice of several colleges and were satisfied 
with their final decision. The majority of these students were to attend 
four -year liberal arts colleges, while a few students had plans to attend 
two-year colleges, and other postsecondary schools. Aspirations with 
respect to college were usually high. At least 25 percent of the students 
said they intended to go on to graduate school after college. 

Upward Bound guidance counselors were cited as Instrumental in getting the 
students into co’Jege. The services they had performed included recommend- 
ing schools, obtaining applications for admission and financial aid, and 
writing letters of recommendation. With a few exceptions, students had 
sufficient financial aid for college. This aid '^'as in the form of loans, 
grants, and scholarships; NDEA financing was cited most often. 

7) Perception of Pi^ograin Weaknesses 

Although almost all Bridge students found the guidance counselors most 
helpful, they could not agree on any particular personnel who they considered 
least helpful. Mentioned most of all were the project directors. Many 
students seem to have foiuid them too conservative and ''stuck In their ways" 
and felt that there was a lack of communication bet^A'cen themselves and the 
directors. 



The Bridge gix)ups interviewed suggested that the predominant reason for 
students dropping out of the Upward Bound program was financial need. 
Many dropouts fround it necessary to work durb^g the summer months* 
Other reasons mentioned were marriage, family difficulties, and a lack 
of serious Intent about higher education. It was suggested that an increase 
in the stipend and improved screening procedure might reduce the number 
of dropouts. 



8) Perception of Follow-up Program 

Many students reported that the follow-up program was extremely val- 
uable. The reunions at the college with friends made during the summer 
were enjoyable, as well as stimulating. Varied educational offerings, 
trips^ and excursions made up the program. These were supplemented by 
counseling and assistance in applying for college admission. The tutoring 
sessions were a great help to them in their academic work during the 
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year. Most of the students requested an increase In activities during 
this follo\/-up period. 

Not all programs had this range of activities; the rural programs were 
restricted by the distances students lived from the campus, which pre- 
cluded more than one reunion and limited contact in general. 

Many students had difficulty In filling the time between the end of the 
summer program and the start of high school. They usually became very 
bored because most of their friends back home were still working at summer 
jobs, and it was too late for them to find work. A number of students, 
therefore, suggested extending the summer program through this period. 

9) Recommendations 

Students were In unanimous agreement that the program should be con- 
tinued, but with a few suggested changes. Their major change request was 
to have the summer program lengthened by at least two weeks. CXher 
desired changes were a broader cultural program, including more trips to 
points of historical interest, theaters, museums, and varied entertainments. 

Another reported request was for an increase in the number of college credit 
courses during the summer program. 

Most of the graduating Upward Bound students left the incoming students 
with this word of advice, oi>en to people and new experiences, and 
be ready to work hard, All students in the Bridge program reaffirmed 
their faith In Upward Bound by giving a unanimous positive response to the 
question, ’ Would you like to work for Upward Bound in the future?” 

b. Junior and Senior Upward Bound Students 

In addition to Interviewing the Bridge groups, field analysts conducted inter- 
views with the first- and second-year program participants In an effort to 
collect some comparative data. These were selected randomly by field 
analysts from lists of names of students supplied to them, The same 
schedule of questions u'as used, but questions not relevant to the experiences 
of the younger students were eliminated. 

1) Recruitment 

While most of the Bridge students had learned about the program from their 
high school guidance counselors, a large number of the newer students found 
out about the program through friends and relatives. In fact, several of the 
students Interviewed had brothers and sisters who had participated in the program. 
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Criteria for the selection of students appeared to be changing. Bridge students 
usually had some academic deficiencies, while those younger groups described 
themselves as good students with B averages. One boy claimed that he had the 
highest PSAT scores in his high school. 

In contrast with the Bridge groups, many of these students believed that they 
had been chosen for the program for academic success in addition to financial 
need. 



2) Perception of Host Campus Attitude 

Toward Participants 

Friction between the host campus and upward Bound appeared to be diminish- 
ing. The newer students, compared with the Bridge students, reported fewer 
unfavorable incidents while living on the college campuses during the summer. 
Several etudents m#nlfoned attempts made by the Upward Bound staff to amelio- 
rate racial hostllit^i toward the program. For example, at one southern uni- 
versity an intramxural sports program was established with great success. 

2) Perception of Program Benefits 

Juniors and seniors have apparently reaped many of the same benefits as the 
Bridge students. These included better social and racial relations, increased 
motivation for academic success, and a familiarity with college life. Similarly. 
In response to the question about changes they would like to see take place in 
the summer program, the first- and second-year students opted for the extension 
of the summer program and an increase in the number of cultural activities. 

4) College Aspirations 

Almost all of the first- and second-year students interview'od claimed they had 
had intentions of going to college both before and after starling the program. 

It is interesting to note that, compared with the Bridge students, younger stu- 
dents more often cited college as an initial goal. This may reflect the greater 
academic success of these students, On the other hand, it may be the result 
of Inspirational contact with the Bridge students who are on the threshold of 
college admission. 



5) Most Helpful People 

It was impossible to generalize about which people offered the most help to 
the Bridge students. All were helpful to some degree, however, a majority 
of the younger students agreed that the tutor-counselors and older Upward 
Bound students were Invaluable In helping them adjust to Upward Bound life, 
This point is emphasized in the following experience, described by an Upward 
Bound serdor at a midwestern university; 
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Last summer I wasnH Interested in college or Upward Bound 
either. One night I got real mad and packed my bag and started 
oift the door; but one of the counselors blocked it so I couldn’t 
get out. He made me sit down and talk it out for about three 
hours. Ever since then I can’t stand to hear a word against 
Upward Bound or college either. 

Responses to the remaining questions such as impact of Upward Bound on high 
schools and commimities, comparison of Upward Bound with high school, etc. , 
were similar to the responses of the Bridge students, 

7. Innovative and Creative Educational Activities 

The progi'am offerings in the projects visited offered extraordinary diversity, 
not only in terms of the cvurriculum but also in the selection of staff. Often 
students were involved in the selection of teaching and counseling staff. It 
was felt by the project directors that the students' knowledge of and exper- 
ience with teachers and counselors in their high schools would result in pull- 
ing together staff which would understand and work with them most effectively. 

An unusual amount of experimentation has been going on with curriculum 
construction, and projects have changed their curricula as they have learned 
more clearly what the participants want and need. Some of the innovation in 
this area is based on the total curriculum approach, but in a larger measure, 
it is the result of the creativity of individual teachers or combinations of 
groups of teachers working together. To cite all of these innovations would 
be impossible in this section, but some outstanding ones are presented here. 

Several projects offer a ''cafeteria” approach to curriculum, This Is repre- 
sented by an unusually large number of course offerings from among which a 
student can make a selection of such possibilities as college course work, 
remedial activities, drama, different kinds of workshops, lectures, and handi- 
crafts, to mention but a few. In soruc instances, he is required to take 
specific subjects that it is thought he needs to promote academic proficiency , 
and In other instances, he can attend, on a free choice basis, as many as he 
Is capable of absorbing in a day. 

A number of projects have ''special Interest” groups in addition to standard 
course offerings in academics. This permits participants to select areas 
of interest that they Would like to pursue, such as dance, drama, poetry 
writing, music, black history, arts and crafts, play production, etc. The 
interest groups are structured when a number of students request particular 
ones and instructors are found to sponsor them. 
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A large number of the projects offer college courses for credit, thereby 
enabling bridge students who complete these courses to enter college in 
advanced standing* This is similar to the '^advanced placement^' programs 
offered in better high schools* 

Extended biological and ecological field trips for a weekend or a week are 
presented by a few of the projects* Students camp out with tneir Instructors 
and are able to observe, firsthand, natural phenomena, to collect specimens, 
and to record and synthesize what they have learned. At the same time, other 
instruction in the basic tool subjects of reading and writing goes on, using the 
stimuli and material of the field trips as subject matter, 

A number of projects offer courses of current events based on the materials 
flowing from mass media rather than textual materials* This enables students 
to come to grips with current problems, examine and understand the use of 
media, and relate the events to historical change taking place around them. 

Small classes are usually to be found in most projects and these are often 
employed in conjunction with team teaching activities whereby tw'o or three 
teachers work with the class and focus individual attention on the participants. 

One of the projects utilized guest speakers in seminar types of classes* 
Prominent persons in their fields and political figures were invited to address 
the participants and answer questions. Another project employed visiting 
professors, each of w’hom taught a class for two wrecks* This permitted 
students to gain exposure to different styles of teaching and different points 
of view* 

The production of a full-length play became the structure for a series of 
course offerings in one project* Participants wro^e the play, acted out the 
roles, designed scenery, and mounted the production* This resulted in a 
meaningful and relevant fusion of academic and skill activities for students 
and permitted them to enjoy, and take pride in, the outcome* 

Some extraordinary and creative teaching was observed at several of the 
projects visited* These are too numerous to cite here, but some outstanding 
examples should be jnentioned* 

One mathematics teacher taught trigonometry to his students while teaching 
them sailing. They learned how to read azimuths, how^ to utilize a sextant, 
how' to calculate distances while they were gaining knowledge about tides, 
weather, and safe sailing. 

One English teacher, utilizing the production of a newspaper as his material 
for instruction, was able to teach basic English skills and journalism at the 
same time. 
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Another gifted teacher taught mathematical principles in the process of 
assisting participants in building an operating hovercraft. 



Participants In Upward Bound were not just passive subject or course 
takers. In some projects^ students were actively Involved in adminis- 
trative decision making and In the selection of and the planning of curricula. 

A munber of projects had unique systems of student government, replete 
with courts and their own formulated rules and regulations governing student 
behavior and discipline. These structures were not only used to Insure 
student cooperation and to maintain standards of discipline, but also to teach 
participants some basic understanding of the democratic legal process, and 
the need for deliberation before making decisions or pronouncing judgments. 

Finally, the use of tutor-couselors should be mentioned as an Interesting 
and highly innovative feature of the Upward Bound programs. Tutor-counselors, 
as described In an earlier section of this chapter, are young men and women, 
usually former Upward Bound graduates now enrolled In college, who assist 
the participants on a personal basis. They generally live with the Upward 
Bound participants in the dormitories and they are assigned a small gn^oup 
whose personal problems and academic weaknesses they attend to. It Is felt 
that not only do they serve as models for the participants to emulate, often 
getting them through identity crises, but they also, in a large measure, are 
responsible for the high level of motivation and desire for college admission 
exhibited by the participants. 

8. Admissions and Financial Aids Officers 

Each sample school visited was asked to have members of the staff from 
the admissions and financial aid offices supply information relating their 
activities to Upward Bound, The data, the least useful that the field 
analysts gathered, were generally incomplete because it was difficult In 
mid -summer, and on short notice, to reach personnel who could provide 
the needed Information. But even given these conditions, there are some 
themes which do run through the responses to these questionnaires which 
were Incompletely filled out by a liltlo more than three-fourths of the 
offices. 

Admissions and financial aid officers were askod to comment on changes In 
availability and Impact of Federal student aid programs over the past five 
years. With the exception of a few institutions in the southeast, all seemed 
to feel that the changes had been positive. The few argued that the programs 
raised hopes high but did not provide the vasl amount of funds needed. 

When asked to comment about financial aid to the host college for Upward 
Bound students, all agreed that Upward Bound enhanced admission chances 
and also served as a significant recommendation for a full financial aid 








package. Many institutions feared the admission and financial aid situation 
would '^become more difficult because of increases in tuition, and the fact 
that National Defense Education Act (NDEA) and other Federal aid funds 
have been cut back. . . '' 

Several institutions also mentioned steadily increasing difficulties in pro- 
curing matching money for EOG awards, citing limitations on NDEA and 
private scholarship monies as the central problem. In several instances 
this meant some badly needed EOG monies went unspent because they could 
not be matched. 

Admissions and financial aid officers were asked specifically ^'Do you think 
Upward Bound has been successful to date?*' None replied negatively, but 
there were several complaints that the number of colleges actively involved 
in recruiting and funding Upward Bound students was too limited. Positive 
statements included the fact that Upward Bound "brought more kids to our 
attention and vice-versa. Kids in Upward Bound are better prepared and 
have more sophistication in regard to college." 

Many respondents noted that a growing number of admissions officers at 
non-Upward Bound colleges were learning about Upward Bound but that, in 
general, professional attitudes, such as the continued battle cry of "main- 
taining academic standards, " were quite slow to change. 

It was sui'prlsing to find that few of the colleges keep separate records for 
Upward Bound students who are admitted to these schools. This means 
that information on retention is unavailable for many of the sample schools. 
In addition, since financial aid officers did not know which college en- 
rollees had been Upward Bound stuc.ents, they could not determine to whom 
to give extra funds when any which could be utilized for this group became 
available. 

Much of the data gathered in thepe Interviewers was incorporated into the 
observations in Chapter DC which discusses the Upward Bound student in 
college. 



9. On-Site Visit s 

During the five years of Upward Bound's existence, hundreds of site visits 
had been made to the various projects. Unless the project was having 
difficulties the aim w^as to have two visits per year, one during the summer 
and one during the academic year or follow-up period. 
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It was Impossible to examine the hundreds of site-visit reports In the Upward 
Bound files during the short period of time available to this study staff, There- 
fore> it was decided to examine only the reportfi on the projects In the sample. 

The official site visits made regularly since the inception of Upward Bound 
four years ago were made chiefly by college instructors or former project 
directors who had spent an average of two days observing, examining records, 
and talkirig to project directors, staff, and students. The site visitors were 
generally oriented In their observations by a series of guideline questions 
evolved by the contract agency. Their reports became a large portion of in- 
put for judging the relative strengths and weaknesses of a project and deter- 
mining whether it needed special attention or pressure to change. For example, 
one program was having difficulty with relations between its project director 
and its Public Advisory Council which threatened to disrupt the project. This 
was reported by an observer and, as a result, a meaningful amount of communi- 
cation and continuous visits by Washington staff members were Initiated in an 
effort to ameliorate the strained relationships. 

It must be pointed out that the quality of the site-visit reports was generally 
uneven. Some were excellent, explicit, and insightful; others were vague 
and full of generalities. There was significant disagreement on a single 
program which was considered one of the '^typical" projects. The following 
reports from tv^ o site visitors during the same follow-up period said: 

The follow-up is a well coordinated job involvLng visits by the 
project director and a reading teacher and part-time staff 
arrangements with the high school and other non-high school 
persons interested in the program. It is viewed as a quite 
adequate undertaking involving weekly reunions at the high 
schools tutoring and day-to-day contact with students. 

The follow-up is poor and lacks sufficient contact between the 
project director and the Upvs'ard Bound students. Although 
Upward Bound clubs exist and meet weekly for tutoring and 
counseling, they arc isolated and there is no contact lx?tween 
clubs, and the students and staff at the several high schools. 

These site visits, really monitoring operations, are extremely valuable to the 
Upw'ard Bound program, since they enable the headquarters staff in Washing- 
ton to keep Informed of project operations in all the areas. The quality of 
the site visits could be improved, as recommended elsewhere in this report, 
by a more judicious selection of personnel making the visits. The site 
visits should also Ikj augmented, esps?clally with weak projects, by follow-up 
procedures involving joint planning with project directors, technical assis- 
tance^ and sustained observation of projects. 



VII. BENEFIT-COST ANALYSIS OF THE UPWARD BOUND PROGRAM 



A, Introduction 

The purpose of this study is to do a benefit-cost analysis of the Upward 
Bound program. The author believes that results presented represent 
the best that can be done at present, considering the limitations of data 
and time. The reader interested in the numerical results may wish to 
refer immediately to Tables 73, 74, and 75 for results from the indi*- 
vidual's viewpoint, and to Tables 77, 78 and 79 for results from the 
government's viewpoint. 

Benefit-cost analysis first came into general use in the 1030s in con- 
nection with examining allemative water resource development projects 
proposed to be built by the Federal government. Since that time, the 
method has been extended to many other fields. The essence of the 
benefit cost analysis method consists in (a) determining logically the 
categoiies of costs of a project and the categories of benefits that might 
flow from it, (b) collection of data on the costs and benefits and assign- 
ment, insofar as iwssible, of a dollar value to these costs and benefits; 
and (c) comparison of the difference between benefits and costs, or of 
the benefit-cost ratios, for alternative projects. The present study does 
not attempt part (c), for it does not make a benefit-cost study of alterna- 
tive ways of achieving the goals of the Upward Bound program. The best 
that the study can do, then, is to indicate whether the benefits appear to 
exceed the costs, and by how much. Until alternative programs are 
similarly examined, it svill be impossible to say whether this program 
represents the best expenditure of the taxpayer's money. 

There have lx?en three previous benefit-cost analyses of the Upward Bound 
program, Judith Segal (1967) did a preliminary analysis. Because only 
the scantiest data were available on the actual success of the program in 
getting students into college and keeping them there, her analysis was 
based on some broad general assumptions about the probable success of 
the Upward Bound program. Her results, using a social (rather than 
Individual) viewpoint, indicated benefit-cost ratios ranging from 1.G5 to 
2, 77 when discounted at 3 percent and from ,94 to 1, 74 when discounted at 
5 percent. 

Freeman and Bailey (1968) did their study primarily for the puiposc of 
illustrating the application of benefit-cost analysis to educational progi*ams. 
They used the Upward Bound program at Bowdoin College as a souirc of 
cost data, with no attem^X to assert that these costs were l>plcal. Because 
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those in the Bowdoin College Upward Bound program were still In high school, 
they made assumptions about the percentages who would enroll in college. 
They conclude that '^the Upward Bound program (at least in its present sex- 
race composition) is not feasible on strict economic efficiency grounds if 
the appropriate interest rate is deemed to be 8 percent or greater. If the 
appropriate discount rate is thought to be 5 percent (or lower), the program 
might be economically feasible; but this depends on its success in encourag- 
ing participants to enroll in and complete a four year college course. ” 

Probably the best designed study done to date appears in Resource Manage- 
ment Corporation Report UR-051 (1969). They have used an excellent 
approach to the problem of defining a control group with which to compare 
the Upward Bound group by assuming that older siblings would be the same 
in all respects except exposure to the Upward Bound program. They indi- 
cate considerably higher benefit-cost ratios than either of the previous 
studies: 4.8 at 5 percent, 3.4 at 8 percent^and 2.6 at 10 percent. Unfortu- 
nately, the report in this publication is so brief that it is impossible to 
completely understand the procedures used or to question some of the 
implied assun;ptions. 

The present study will use many of the same methods used in the earlier 
studies, but it represents a substantial improvement in data quality and 
treatment. 

B. A General Description of The Study^ 

Any attempt to do a cost -benefit analysis of a social program is beset with 
the necessity for so many guesses and approximations that results can be, 
at best, only tentative. This study will point out the areas In which such 
guesses and approximations have been necessary, but the magnitude of the 
errors Involved is usually unknown, so that it is difficult to know whether 
or not the erroi'S known to be on one side counterbalance those known to be 
on the other side. In addition, there are a number of benefits and costs 
that are not measurcable in dollars, and therefore cannot be brought expli- 
citly into the analysis. These extren\ely important caveats should be 
kept in mind In reading this analysis, 

The first important task in a cost-benefit analysis is to determine the point 
of view from which it Is to be done. The point of view affects the costs and 
benefits to be measured and the manner in which they will be treated. There 
are at least four points <#f view which were considered in the formulation of 
this anal>'sis. Two of them have been adopted. 
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Benefits and Costs to the Individual 



This viewpoint is an important one. If the individual does not perceive the 
potential benefits to him to be greater than the costs, he will not wisl to 
engage in the program. For this reason, this study includes estimates of 
the benefits and costs of the Upward Bound program from the viewpoint of 
the individual. 

2. Costs and Benefits to Society as a Whole 

This would seem to be an appropriate point of view from which to »'egard a 
social program supported by money collected from the taxpayers as a v.'hole. 
The previous studies cited have purported to use this viewpoint, although it 
is not clear (particularly in the very briefly reported BMC study) whether 
they have been consistent in this viewpoint. While this is a useful view- 
point, it does not bring into focus the interests of the government in a 
specific way. The differences between this viewtxiint and the one used in 
this study are minor, but not unimportant, 

3. Costs and Benefits to the Government Viewed as a Profit - 
M aximi^inK Firm 

This is a rather narrow viewpoint, but one which could be adopted by a 
bureaucrat whose onl>' concern was the income and expenditure of the 
government. From this viewpoint, for example, the benefits of the Upward 
Bound program would be such things as increased tax payments by former 
Upward Bound students as a result of increased incomes resulting from the 
program, and reduced payments for unemployment compensation and welfare 
to the former Upward Bound students. The costs would only be the gov- 
ernment’s direct cxj)cnditures on the Upward Bound program. 

While it seems appropriate to consider the government’s viewpoint in this 
analysis, since we are concerned with alternative ways in which the gov- 
ernment ma}’ spend its scarce resources, this seems entirely too restrict- 
ed a viewpoint. 

4. Benefits and Costs to the Government Thought of as a Firm 
With a Social Conscience 

It seems clear that the government, as the servant of the people, must be 
concerned not only about its own income and expenditures, but the effect of 
those expenditures upon its constituency, Such a government would properly 
be concerned that as a result of its expenditures the Income of some of its 
citizens was increased, and that this increased income was !he result of 
increased production in the economy as a whole. This viewpoint is very close 
to that of society as a whole, but there are impoi-tanl differences. For 
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example, from the viewpoint of society as a whole, an expenditure on 
welfare is neither a cost nor a benefit. It is a transfer payment, a 
methcd of distributing wealth from one group of its citizens to another. 
But the government must consider the Upward Bound program as (ne of 
many programs competing for the resources available to government, 
and thus a decrease in welfare payments resulting from the program is 
a benefit of the program from the government’s viewpoint. This has been 
adopted as an appropriate viewpoint from which to consider the Upward 
Bound program, and benefits and costs from this viewpoint will be pre~ 
sented in addition to the benefits and costs from the viewpoint of the 
individual . 

C. The Sample 

1, Control Group 



An attempt to analyze rigorously an experimental prpgi'am must involve 
comparison with a control group, either defined or implied. Ideally, 
such a control group is like the experimental group in all ways except 
exposure to the experlinenlal program. Analysis of differences in results 
between experimental and control groups leads to an evaluation of the 
benefits of the experbnental program. 

One of the difficulties in analysis of the results of social programs is the 
definition of a satisfactory control group. Ideally, one would divide the 
population eligible for the experimental program into two groups on a 
random basis, and expose only one of the groups to the experimental pro- 
gram. However, a belief that the program will prove successful is 
essential to its success, and if those in the control group believe this they 
will generally resist exclusion from the experimental program. One 
possibility, which was used in the Seg.i and the Freeman and Bailey 
studies, is to use population averages as an Implied control group. How^- 
ever, the experimental group In the Upward Bound program is by no 
means representative of the population as a whole, nor any subgroup of 
the population on which general data are available. Thus it is that the 
RMC report, In capitalizing on the existence of data on older siblings, 
has found what appears to be, under the circumstances, the best approach 
to a control group. If they had used only older siblings of the same sex 
(which they did not), and if they had controlled for the fact that some stu- 
dents have more older siblings than others (which they apparently did not, 
although this cannot be determined definitely from the report), they would 
have defined a group w'hose members, paired with Upward BouikI students, 
would be of the same sex and race, would have been reared in the same 
families and In the same community environment, w^ould perhaps have on 
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me average the same intelligence, and would have, in most cases, attended 
the saiiie schools. For a real-life situation it is hard to conceive of a 
better control group. 

2. Data Sources 

The Upward Bound program is also fortunate in having a compute riz<.‘d data 
bank containing information on individuals in the program. The bank was 
initiated in early 19G8, but information on students who were in the pro- 
gram earlier has been gathered where possible and added to the bank. 

The information is updated even after the student has left the program and 
gone on to work or further education. This bank contained all of the infor- 
mation needed on individual students except data oji the educational attain- 
ment of their siblings. These data come from a special study doiie at 
Syracuse University by Hunt and Hardt (1967). They ot^tained data from 
almost all of the Upward Bound students who were enrolled in the program 
at the lime of their study (apiiroxiiiialely 21,000) by means of a self- 
adniinislered questionnaire. Important for our purposes was the student’s 
report of the numlicr of his older siblings of each se?: and their educational 
attainment as of the summer of 19G(U Applied Data Research, Inc. 
combined the Syracuse data bank with the Up\sard Bound data bank by 
matching student identification numbers, and then supplied a computer tape 
containing all Upward Bound students appearing in lx)lh data Ixinks who 
enrolled during the period June 19G6 through August 19G8, and who ha\ c 
older siblings of the same sex. All information from ix)lh the IJnvard 
Bound and Syracuse data banks was on the tape, with the exception of the 
student’s name and street address. Table 68 contains information on the 
composition of the sample and comparison with the actual mix of students 
in Upwai*d Bound in sununer 1968. This actual mix can be considered 
representative of the mix throughout the program. It apjx'ars from the 
taljle that the sample used in this study is substantially rcprcsoiilalivc of 
the actual sex and race coni |XDsit ion of the Upwaixi BouikI ]irograni. From 
this tape the Upwaixl Bound students and their older siblings were pul into 
categories by sex, race, and educational attainment. Kach Upward Bound 
student was made to have the equivalent of only one older sibling of the 
same sex. For example, if a while female Upward Bound student had an 
older sister uho had dropped out of high school and another who had 
completed higli school, one -ha If person was added to the sibling category 
"while, female, drop|Kxl out of high school," and one-half was addexl to the 
sililing calogorv, "wliilc, female gradualcnl from iiigh school." In this wa\'. 
account was taken of all older siblings Ixil siblings from large families do 
not exert c\‘ra influence on the samidc. 
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Table 68 



The Sarnple 



Total Upward Bound master file records of students 

who started Upward Bounds -66 through 8-68 23 » 223 

Total Syracuse records 20»990 

Total matched IDs 16,052 



Records not processed; 



No older siblings of same sex 


7,426 




Race missing 


347 




High school state missing 


146 




Amount of education missing 


802 




Conflict in education data 


6 




Upward Bound enrollmentdates 
missing 


10 




Student dead or disappeard 


79 


8,816 


Records processed; 




7,236 


Category 




Percent Present 




In Sample 


In Upward Be 


Males 


47.5 


49.4 


Females 


52,5 


50.6 


Whites 


32,0 


29.5 


Nonwhites 

Afro-American 




54.3 


Spanish- American^ 




9.2 


All other 




7.0 


Total nonwhite 


’68.0 


70.5 


While males 


15.7 


14.8 


White females 


16.2 


14.7 


Nonwhile males 


31.7 


34.6 


Konwhite females 


36«4 


35.9 



.a/ 



Percentages based on 24, 725 Upward Bound students In summer 1968. 



— ^ Spanlsh-Amerlcans were classed as nonwhite for purposes of this study 
because of similar lifetime Incomes. See text. 
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3. 



Biases 



What biases might be introduced into the sample by using older siblings as 
a control group? First, there is the fact that it excludes all students who 
do not have an older sibling of the same sex. This will tend, then, to exclude 
students from small families, and It is possible that these students would 
exhibit superior performance because of the additional parental attention 
they get. Second, it excludes Upward Bound students from families so dis- 
organized that the student really doesn't know how much education his older 
siblings have obtained. The bias here would be the opposite of the one above. 
Third, it excludes students because data on them was not both in the Upwaixl 
Bound master files and in the Syracuse files. There is no way of knowing 
what biases, if any, are introduced because of this, but it has been assumed 
that those omitted are omitted in a random fashion, so that no bias is intro- 
duced. Aside from the above sample problems one could question the assump- 
tions that the older siblings are of the same race, socioeconomic status, have 
the same family and community influences operating, and have the same 
intelligence as their Upward Bound siblings. Of these, it seems likely that 
only one is apt to be biased in a particular direction. It may well be that the 
Upward Bound students are, on the average, more intelligent than their 
older siblings simply because they are a selected group. Students similar 
in all other respects except that they were not as intelligent as their older 
siblings might never have been selected for the program. To the extent this 
effect operates, and It could be an important one, benefits will be overstated. 

Forty-five percent of the 16,052 students who appeared both in the Upward 
Bound master file and the Syracuse file had one or more older siblings of the 
same sex. The above discussion would indicate that biases, if ini reduced, a re 
not apt to be gross, and it seems reasonable to assume that our sample of 
7,23G students is a representative sample. 

To say that the sample is not biased significantly is to say that it docs not 
differ significantly from the population of all Upwaixl Bound students. This is 
not to say that there are not significant problems concerned with the use of 
older siblings as a control group. Two of these problems deserve mention 
here. The first has to do with the fact that data on educational attainment of 
older siblings was obtained by Hunt and Hardt (1967) through a self-adminis- 
tered questionnaire. The fact that some students may not know the educa- 
tional attainment of their older siblings and will guess, or may be tempted to 
He about it, probably introduces a bias, because since success in education is 
culturally defined as "good," students who are guessing or lying would prob- 
ably tend to overstate their older siblings' education. If this Is troe, differ- 
ences in educational attainment between Up\vaixl Bound students and their sib- 
lings will be understated, and the benefits of the Upward liound program will 
be understated. 
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The second bias will tend to operate In the opposite direction. Like the 
previous one, the bias probably exists, but there is no way of dete rmining 
the extert to which it is operating. The bias has to do with the fact that 
the older siblings did or did not go on to college from one to several years 
before their Upward Bound siblings. College policies with regard to a^lmis- 
sion of disadvantaged students, particularly those whose high school records 
or entrance examinations are not up to the usual standards, have changed 
rapidly in the last few years. It is therefore distinctly possible that some 
of the older siblings who did not attend college would have done so had they 
been of college entrance age today. The effect of this bias will be to make 
the benefits (lifetime income differentials) of the program appear larger 
than they would otherwise be, but there Is no way of knowing how great this 
error is. 

4, Classification and Use of Data 

Each of the 7,236 Upward Bound students was classified by sex, race, and 
current educational attainment. For purposes of this report, Spanish- 
Americans were classified as nonwhlte. No racial Implications are intended, 
but only a recognition that incomes of both Puerto Ricans and Mexican- 
Americans are more like Incomes of Negroes than of whites. 

Current educational attainment was obtained by careful analysis of student 
data on current educational status, academic standing, reason for leaving 
Upward Bound program, and reason for leaving college. There Is room for 
ambiguity in determining this, because of the way the data system is set up. 
(For example, If the data record shows that the student Is known not to be 
in school, and that he dropped out of the Upward Bound program for personal 
reasons, there is no way of knowing bow far he actually went in school. It 
was assumed that he had dropped out of high school. ) However, where there 
was ambiguity, the assumptions made were, it Is believed, reasonable ones. 

Only older siblings of the same sex as the Upward Bound students were con- 
sidered. The sex and race of Upward Bound students and siblings are the 
same. Educational attainment of siblings is straightforward from the data. 

Table 69 contains information on the actual educational attainment of Upward 
Bound students (as of the date of recording information on an individual In the 
data bank), and of siblings (as of the summer of 1966). Study of this table 
Indicates that Upward Bound students have already gone on to college in much 
greater numbers than their older siblings, and this difference can be attri- 
buted to the success of the Upward Bound program. However, present educa- 
tional atvainment is nof the important thing. What is important is bow far 
these students (and their siblings) will ultimately go in school. Since income 
data are only available in broad categories (1-3 years high school, 4 years 
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Table 69 



Actual Present Educational Attainment of Upward Bound Students 
and Siblings of the Same Sex (in percents) 



Category 


Upward 

Bound 

Students 


Siblings of 
Same Sex 


While Males 


Dropped out of high school 


8.0 


28. 1 


Still attending high school 


15.4 


6.7 


Completed high school, not in college 


26.5 


36.7 


1-3 years higher education, not attending 


1.5 


6.3 


1-2 years junior college, still attending 


11,5 


- 


Some business or technical training ■ 


- 


6.0 


l- 3 years college, still attending 


37.1 


11.0 


Completed college 


- 


5.2 


White Females 


Dropped out of high school 


7.6 


23.4 


Still attending high school 


12.3 


6.3 


Completed high school, not in college 


29,2 


44.3 


1-3 years higher education, not attending 


1.0 


5.3 


1-2 years junior college, still attending 


14.4 


- 


Some business or technical training 


- 


8. 1 


1-3 years college, still attending 


35.5 


9.5 


Completed college 


- 


3. 1 


Komvhile Males 


Dropped out of high school 


6.9 


25.4 


Still attending high school 


9.8 


7.5 


Completed high school, not in college 


18.8 


40. 1 


1-3 years higher education, not attending 


0.7 


7.2 


1-2 years junior college, still attending 


12.7 


- 


Some business or technical IraLning 


- 


5.2 


1-3 years college, still attending 


51.1 


11.5 


Completed college 


- 


3. 1 


Nonwhite F'e males 


Dropped out of high school 


4.3 


20.7 


Still attending high school 


7.4 


7. 1 


Completed high school, not in college 


22.8 


38.4 


1-3 years higher education, not attending 


1. 1 


7.2 


1-2 years junior college, still attending 


15.1 


- 


Some business or technical training 


- 


8,2 


1-3 years college, still attending 


49.3 


13.6 


Completed college 


- 


4^ 



high school, 1-3 years college, 4 or more years college), assumptions 
have been made about the ultimate placement of Upward Bound students 
and their siblings in these categories* In doing this, the findings of the 
RMC study have been used regarding dropout rates for Upward Bound 
students and their siblings. The basis for dietrlbution into final educa- 
tional categories is as follows; 



Present Educational Attainment 

Upward Bound Students 
Dropped out of high school 



Assumed Pinal Educational Attainment 
fin percents) 

1-3 H.S. 4H.S. 1-3 Coll, 4 Coll. 



100,0 



Still attending high school 
Completed high school, not In 


5.0 


15.0 


40.0 


40.0 


college 

1-3 years higher educatiorvnot 




100.0 






attending 






100.0 




1-2 years junior college 
1-3 years college, still 






70.0 


30,0 


attending 






50.0 


50.0 


Completed 4-year college 








100.0 


In graduate school 








100.0 


Siblings - Males 
Dropped out of high school 


100.0 








Still attending high school 
Completed high school, not in 


33.0 


42.0 


19.0 


6.0 


college 

1-3 years higher education, not 




75.0 


19.0 


6.0 


attending 

Some business or technical 






100.0 




training 






100.0 




Still in college 






50.0 


50.0 


Completed college 


, 






100.0 


Siblings - Females 
Dropped out of high school 


100.0 








Still attending high school 
Completed high school, not 


25.0 


43.0 


22.0 


10.0 


in college 

1-3 years higher education, not 




68.0 


22.0 


10.0 


attending 

Soma business or technical 






100. 0 




training 






100.0 




SllU In college 






50.0 


50.0 



Completed college 



100.0 



One figure in the alx)ve distribution may be questioned. That is the assump- 
tion that 100 percent of Upward Bound students who have graduated from 
high school but not enrolled in college will not go on to college. This is 
based on the assumption that, as part of the Upward Bound program, a 
strenuous effoil has been made to get the student into a college, ani that if 
this has not been successful it is unlikely that he will ever attend college. 

This may not be strictly true, and apparently some tentative studies now 
under way show a tendency foi' some students to enter military service and 
then enter college. The number of Upward Bound students who delay 
entrance to college is probably small, but to the extent that this phenomenon 
exists this analysis will understate the number attending and completing 
college, and therefore will tend to understate benefits of the Upward Bound 
program. 

Table 70 gives the estimated final educational attainment of the Upward Bound 
students in the sample and their siblings.,!/ Again, it may be noted that a 
sul)stantially large percentage of Upward Bound students is estimated to 
complete college and r. substantially lower percentage is estimated to drop 
out of high school. However, it is also woidh noting that the Upward Bound 
students do not come from families to which higher education is completely 
foreign. It is estimated here that between 40 percent and 50 percent of their 
siblings will enroll in college and that more than 10 percent of them will 
complete college. It is difficult to find directly comparable figures for the 
population as a whole, but there are some indications. Nationally, 47 per^ 
cent of students who were juniors in high school in 19 G6 were enrolled in 
college in 196S. This figure does not include students who waited for one or 
more years after high school graduation Ixjforc attending college, so it is a 
bit low for use as a comparison. Another comparison shows that 4G. G per- 
cent of the po[)uUition 18 to 21 years of age in 19G7 were enrolled in 
college. The ix)puIation used here includes members of the Armed Services, 
a number of whom presumably will complete their military duty and then 
enroll in college. If the number in the Armed Services were stable, this 
would not disturb the percentage. Since the number in the Armed Services 
was expanding during this period, we can assume that the number enrolled 
in college was somewhat smaller than it would othei*wise have been, and that 
the figure of 4G. G percent is a little low. 

Farlier two im]X)i1aiit sources of bias were pointed out with rcgaixi to use of 
educational attainment of older siblings, one acting to mcicasc it in compari-' 
son with Upwai'fi Bound students and the other acting to decrease it. Keeping 



\J Differences in educational attainment between Upwai'd Bound students 
and their siblings are significant at the ,01 level for white females, and at 
the .001 level for the other three classifications, using a chi-squai'c test. 



these two caveats In mLndi one Is still forced to consider the possibility 
that the selection process for Upward Bound students did not necessarily 
locate students v/ho would otherwise have been unlikely to go to college. 
Instead it is possible that a group slightly below average In likelihood of 
college attendance has been selectecii «^nd that a result of the Upward 
Bound program has been that they have attended college In considerably 
greater proportion than the population as a whole. 

Table 70 

Estimated Final Educational Attainment of Upward Bound 
Students and Siblings of Same Sex 
by Race and Sex (in percents) 



Category 


Upward 

Bound 

Students 


Siblings of 
Same Sex 


White Males 


1-3 years high school 


8,8 


30.3 


4 years high school 


30,4 


30.3 


1-3 years college 


32.7 


26.1 


4 or more years college 


28, 1 


13.3 


White Females 


1-3 years high school 


8.3 


24.9 


4 years high school 


32.0 


32.9 


1-3 years college 


32,7 


29,3 


4 years college 


27,0 


12.9 


Nonwhlte Males 


1-3 years high school 


7.3 


27. D 


4 years high school 


21,1 


33.2 


1-3 years college 


38.4 


27.2 


4 years college 


33.2 


11.7 


Konwhite Females 


1-3 years high school 


4.7 


22.5 


4 years high school 


25. 1 


29. 1 


1-3 years college 


38.2 


32.2 


4 years college 


32.0 


1G.2 
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D. 



Discount Rate 



It is clear that $1,000 to be received ten years from now is less valuable 
than $1,000 in hand right now. The fact that this is so reflects the 
operation of two things. First is the existence of interest as an b^sUtu- 
ticn in our financial world. If one has $1,000 now he can invest it or 
put it in a savings account, and in ten years it will be woilh a good deal 
more than $1, 000, But even if there were not the formalized institution 
of interest almost everyone would rather liave the $1,000 now, reflecting 
the increased utility to the Individual of present consumption as against 
future consumption and the uncertainty of the future receipt of the money. 

In order to take account of these two factors in an analysis involving 
flows of money over a long period of time, U is necessary to discount all 
amounts to a present value, using an appropriate interest rate. Unfortunately, 
the appropriate interest rate to use is not clear, and also unfortunately, ine 
results of the analysis are quite sensitive to the interest mte used. Because 
of this, the results have been presented using three different discount rates. 
The reader may choose the one which seems to him most justified. 

A discount rate of 7.5 percent was chosen as representing a rale that 
approximated the rale at which one might currently' invest his money in, 
say, municipal lx>nfls. One might question whether this is an appropriate 
rate, when interest rales are higher than they have been in many years. How- 
ever, there seems to be a good deal of evidence that these rales are not apt 
to go down rapidly in the near future, Just as we had a long period of low 
interest rales, so wc may \sell have a long ^Xiriod of high interest rates. 

An interest rate of 7.5 percent represents only Uul reason for discounting 
that has to do with the existence of the institution of interest. However, given 
the increased id i lily to the coiisumer of current expenditure, and the risk that 
future income may not actually be rcall/od, it seems appropriate to consider 
also a discomU rate llval is higher than one could get with ceilalnly by pulling 
his mojiey Into ver> safe investments, Acconiingly, costs and benefits have 
also l)ccn shown discounted at a rale of 10 percent. 

Finally, the iwsslbilily has lx?cn considered that the guveimneiU may have a 
utility function that is exactly opposite that of the individual. The govermncnl 
may consider a flow of increased Ix'ncfits that continues over a long t>eriod 
preferable to realization of all of those Ixncfits immediately. The result 
would lx? the addition of a ncg;\live discount rale to represent the utility 
function superlm|X)sed uj>on the normal 7.5 percent intercut latc. Accord- 
ingly, 5 |X?rccnt has lx:cn chosen as a third discoun rate. All results will l>c 
given for the throe discount rates of 5 |X?rccnt, 7.5 »x;rccnl, and 10 |)orecnl. 
With these preliminaries out of the way, we proceed to ^ discussion of lx?ncfits 
and costs of the Upward Ik)und program to the individual. 
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E. 



Dcnefits and Costs from the Individual's Viewpoint 



First, it is necessary to enumerate the categories of benefits and costs to 
the individual, and then to attempt to attach dollar values to them. Benefits 
to the individual might be the following; 

1. Increased lifetime income as a result of the Upward Bound 
program. Of course, the individual will not have use of all of this increased 
Income, for he will be forced to pay income taxes on it. One could either 
reduce the prospective income by the amount of the taxes, or include the 
taxes separately as a cost. The latter course was chosen here. This illus- 
trates a problem having to do with benefit-cost ratios. The ratio will be 
different depending upon whether taxes are shown as a reduced benefit or 

as a cost, although the dollar difference between benefits and costs will be 
unaffected. One sho\ild keep this in mind when looking at benefit- cost ratios. 

2. Stipend received while in the Upward Bound program. 

3. Scholarships and grants received while attending college. 

These also could bo looked upon as a benefit or as a decrease in the cost of 
attending college, 

4. Value of the option of obtaining further education, which is 
passed up if one drops out of high school, 

5. Intangible benefits, that Is, benefits to which it is difficult or 
impossible io assign a money value. These might include satisfactions derived 
from the process of education itself, the opportunity to escape from the ghetto, 
increased'cnjoymenl of literature and the arts, and so on. Perhaps important 
to forward-looking Individuals is also the Increased opporlunily lhattheir chil- 
dren will have for higher education. 

Cosis to the individual might include the following: 

1. Tuition cost of attending college. 

2. Extra living costs associated with attending college. 

3. Unemployment benefits not received as n result of being more 
fully employed during his lifetime. 

4. Welfare payments not received fur the same reason, 

5. Additional taxes paid on the additional income received during 
his lifetime. 
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G. Foregone earnings while attending high sell xd and eollt:go. 

7, Intangible costs. This would, among ouior things, include 

the loss of leisure lin.c that he would otherwise have while imrnployed. 

Fach ot these costs and benefits will be considered i mlividu<dl> , descvi))ing 
tile source of data, the method of calculation, and the cautions to be observed 
in interjireting tin* results. 

1. lienefits 



a, IdftMime Income s and DilTei entials D ue to Fjtvs ;n'd 

i?oun(l Program 

Wy far the most eomiiliealc<l |n\>b!eni is that uf estimating prese nt value 
of additional hTc'tijVa^ incomes associated willi Llu' im i't'ased edifi ation (hat 
results from llie I puard lUiund iH'Ogrum. It is eli aidy iu)l feasibU* to wait 
for r>0 years to find out the actual lift time iiu omes of tJiosi in the program, 
so it is necessary to attempt to us(' eurrcait eioss- see (tonal d.da as a -sub- 
stitute' for longidulinal data, llu' bc*st and most reec'Ut data aic‘ those oi (lu 
tbS. Ihirenti of ilu' (h nsus, giving ijieonu's lor individuals it) HiG7 with var\- 
ing degrees of e ehieation at differc'iit agi s. i he* assumption is t)um made dial 
tlie*so ineennes for eiiffe'reail age giani])s at Uiis ixtint in lime* re])resi at the 
ine'onu's foi' a partieulur grou]i at diffei'ent i>oints in lime as lluy re ac h tluaa- 
ages, 'liiis is c learly a tenuous assumption, but tJie lue-t IJiat is available 
ns without wailing. A delailc’d dosc idption id the nudhod nsc el in dc'tei niini ng 
lifi’tinu' inetnmrs for this study is gi\iui iti Ap)»(meli>: 

One* of the* best things that eaan be* said for this approach in that lluo'o is no 
nocei to eorreel for the effec ts of itillalion by ion\crUng [o e-ofis1anl dollars, 
sinei* tile elala aia* all for t)ie same periexl id tinu*. I wl at e*\tcnt migld 
the present distribution of inconu* repiesr'iit what \\ill happen over the ne\t 
aO years? One* thing Dial is intt*resting io note is Uiat Uu* sn-i‘;nns of ineeone' 
for all levels of ('duc'atiim show’ a ('liaracdi-ristU* inc'ia'ase* fc»r snmi* years, 
but for iJio last 10 to ?0 wars before' l etire'inc'nt tlu*>' sliow a slow' elew're'ase’. 
IhfWt'Vej', on the basj s of evemyday exper jenei' it sienis uidikel> iJiat the 
salary v.dt's of Individuals are* re elueed during Ibis pe*riod. U;Ulu*r, it seems 
that thc'v probably riaeli a plateau and te nd to >t..\ there, the* tailing ‘df 
f)bserve d could he* the* result (d iiK iiuised sic kru ss as individuals gc't nlde*i\ 
so that they are* le*s < aUle* to work full tiim*. i)t' it may re pre'.-c'nl tin* faei 
tliat tiu se* individuals who are now edele'i* an* to a gre at e'xteiil ohsulc se'c nl. 

Ned onJ\ did thc'ir fonnal ('diu'ation oee u r a long lime* ago, but in rece nt 
y<'ais (as reliriine id age appre»a('hesi it has not been finniuialh altiaeuve 
lo them to se<*k le lr. lining. This does not mean Uial dieir salaries have 
been deere'ascel, but ndJici’ that U^cy Jmve* stayc'd <ui a plat<*au and have ne»l 
shared in the' inereases (hat liii\e lorne to younge*r age groups as a re'sull of 
till' expansion of (he* ( conoinv. 



Miller (1965) has shown that real incoines in constant dollars are indeed 
increasing with the passage of time. It appears that this rale of increase 
has been in the ueighborhood of 3 percent per year for a number of years. 
One may derive this from Miller's figures or, alternatively, from the feet 
that productivity has Increased at approximately this rate for the past 
20 yt*aj\s, Tliis iiieans, tlien, U)at an estimate of lifetime incomes that 
docs not take this expansion of the economy into account will seriously 
underestimate. Tal)lc 71 shows in four sex-race categories, and for four 
educational levels, the present value of lifetime income ignoring economic 
growth, 'ruble 72 gives present values when economic growth at an assumed 
rate of 3 percent per year is taken into account, Hetailcd tables (not in- 
cluded in this report) show that when economic growth is taken into account 
earnings after about age 50 lend to reach a plateau and slay there, as had 
l)ocn |K)Slulatcd above. 



Table 71 

Vhahie of Lifetime Income ignoring Kconomic Clrowtn 
hy It ace and Sex and Different Percents 



C'alegoi'e 


loial 

Income 


5 Percent 


7. 5 Percent 


10 Percent 


Ubite Males 


1-3 years high school 


$277,967 


$ 97, 714 


$66,800 


$18,918 


1 years high school 


311,306 


103,018 


74.001 


53, 8.38 


1-3 \ ears ctdlcgc 


340,303 


109,418 


70,012 


19, 119 


1 or nu»re years college 


435,671 


127, 711 


78,575 


51, 708 


White Females 


1-3 years high school 


61,085 


21,365 


14,724 


10,021 


\ years high school 


78,903 


25, 116 


16,406 


1 1 , r.oti 


1-3 years college 


92. 506 


28,859 


18,740 


13, 1 It. 


4 or inore years college 


169,363 


49,015 


30,641 


20,051 


Nonw’hite Males 


1-3 years high school 


177,000 


64,635 


44, 750 


33. 0.50 


\ years high school 


204,57‘i 


74,322 


51, 127 


37.400 


1-3 years college 


229, 54(i 


76, 534 


50,209 


3 .5 . O'.Hl 


{ or more years college 


?457, 122 


81,2‘U 


50, 700 


33, 715 


Non vhitc Females 


1-3 years high school 


72,520 


20, 132 


18, 169 


12,;>:5,5 


4 years higli schc>ol 


86,941 


29, 035 


19, 190 


13,040 


1-3 years college 


m,151 


35,342 


22,990 


IG, 049 


\ or more } cars college 


223, 121 


65,859 


42.990 


27.093 





Table 72 



Lifetime Incomes Assuming the Economy Grows 
3 Percent Per Year, by Race and Sex 





Total 

Income 




Present Value at 




Category 


5 Percent 


7. 5 Percent 


10 Percent 


White Males 


1-3 years high school 


$ G34.G18 


$175,835 


$108,981 


$73, 783 


4 years high school 


708,450 


196,923 


121,725 


81,983 


1-3 years college 


802,708 


208,847 


123, G57 


79,533 


4 years college 


1,060, 167 


258,662 


14G, 149 


89,425 


White Females 


1-3 years high school 


141, G57 


38,429 


23,805 


16,215 


4 years high school 


190,984 


47,933 


28,332 


18,410 


1-3 years college 


22G.530 


55,774 


32,642 


20,984 


4 years college 


430,125 


99,317 


56,010 


34,684 


Konwhllc Males 


1-3 years high school 


393, 105 


113,854 


71,810 


•19,267 


4 years high school 


453,181 


131,519 


82,679 


56,401 


1-3 years college 


527,814 


143,088 


86, 116 


56, 136 


1 years college 


030,791 


161,060 


92,593 


57,488 


Konwhitc Females 


1-3 years high school 


1G4,352 


40,241 


29,033 


19,967 


4 years high school 


210,981 


54,072 


32,080 


21,387 


1-3 years college 


2G7, 245 


67,673 


39,924 


25,743 


4 years college 


55t>, 591 


132, 123 


?5, 129 


40,654 



An Individual is not concerned with whether the economic growth which ho sees 
reflected In the annual 3 percent rate .of growth of the economy is "caused'* by 
his additional education (some may be, but not all of iO, He is only interested 
in the fact that he will share in it. Thus it is appropriate to use estimates of 
lifetime income that include this factor of the cx])ansion of the economy for 
estimating individual benefits. 

However, tJicre is another factor that must be taken into account. The indi- 
vidual must ask himself whctlier, realistically, he can e-xpeet to earn the 
Incomes whicr'i census figxircs show are associated with increased educational 
attainments. We know that there is a high correlation between socioeconomic 
status and amount of education obtained. To an unknown extent, then* the 




differences in ineome may be caused not by education, but by effeets of 
nepotism and soeial conneetions. In addition, it is undoubtedly true that, 
on the average, those with more Innate ability are likely to obtain more 
edueatlon. Thus we have the problem of trying to decide how much of 
the ineome differentials are eaused by education and how nuieh by other 
faetors. There is certainly no question that Upward Round students nave, 
on the average, fewer soeial eonnections and less oppoitunit}' to profit 
from nepotism than the average student. Denison (19fi2) has faced the 
problem squarely and has used a figure of 60 percent as representing 
the proportion of income differentials that can reasoi ably be said to be 
caused by education. It is very difficult to establish just what the appro- 
priate figure should be here, for when there is joint causality it is often 
practically impossible to untangle the causes. However, those who would 
argue that Denison underestimates the val\ic of education must nc prepared 
to reconcile their viewpoints with findings of a numijcr of recent studies 
showing socioeconomic status as a much more determinant of 

school achievement tJian measures of school effect. “ On the other hand, 
a study by Guthrie, et al. (I960) surveys some recent, and mostly un- 
published literature, and concludes that the figure of 60 percent may be a 
minimum percentage to represent the effect of education. All serious 
investigators agree that there is, as yet, no sure way to separate Uic 
effects of education from those of innate ability, social connections, and 
other factors. Here, 60 i)crccnt of the income differentials has been chosen 
as representing the minimum which can be ascribed to cdvi cation. Obviously 
100 percent of the differentials represents t>i<J maximum lhai could be as- 
cribed to education, and 80 percent represents an in-between i>osition. 

Ucsults of th>e benefit-cost analyses are shown using each of these three 
percentages, leaving it up to tJie reader to choose the percentage he feels 
must correctly represents tlic Income differential attributable to education. 

There arc some other pi'obleins associated with the determination of income 
differentials. If \vc arc Inlercsted In the differentials caused by education, 
we should ))rcsumably be Interested In the differentials in earnings, not in 
income. However, there arc no reliable data available since I960 on carnlr^gs. 
And even U\ese would not tell the whole story, since people can invest earnings 
and thus get unearned Income that come ultimately from Die earnings dial 
were associated with education. It) any case, since we are concerned with 
differentials, we can presume that the income differentials will be rather sim- 
ilar to U\e earnings differentials. This will not be strictly so, for there is 
more unearned income In the Income of the highly educated Uian in the Income 
of the IckSS educated. The net result Is an iqnvanl bias to income differentials. 
However, this is the best we can do. The use of mexUan Incomes rather than 
mean incomes will also help *o decrease the discrepancy, although it is h;ml 
to .say how much. 

2 / 

“ iSce, for examj)le, Colcmin (1906), Uurkhcad ( 196 7), and Huseii (1967). 




A mortality table has been used to express the probability that a person 
who is alive at the age of IG will still be alive at some future age> and 
this probability has been used in the ealculation of future Ineomes. The 
mortality tables are by raee and sex» but not by edueational atxalmnent. 
Mortality rates for the educated may be lower than for the uneducated 
(bceause they have less physically demanding or dangerous jobs, and 
better medical care), but no mortality tables were available to check 
that, in any case, like the income figures, present oross-scetional 
data arc being used to represent longitudinal data. One may presume 
Uiat mortality rates will decrease in the future, but it is difficult to say 
how much, Hecause the probability of being alive for the next few years 
after age IG is very high for any of the sex- raee groups, anrl because 
computation of present values puts greater emphasis on benefits and costs 
in tiio near future in Uie ilistant future, the possible differences in 
mortality rates discussed above arc probably unimportant. 

Some other studies iiave taken ititu account the Income differentials a?nong 
the varioui^ regions of the (*ounlry. This study docs not do so for two 
reasons. First, there is no way of knowing the extent to which die sc dif- 
ferentials will [KTsist into Uie future. 'Phe differi?ntials have l)ccn decreas- 
ing, and vN’il! j)robal)ly eor)lir)ue to do so. SceoncMy, the increased mol)ility 
of people makes it a ra tiler tcruous assumption tlial an individual will con- 
tinue throughout his life to earn his living in (he section of the country 
where he gets his edueation. This is true of the poorly edueated, as the 
massive migi'ation of rural southern Negroes to the northern cities in 
recent years shows. It is also true of the educated who change jol)s or 
arc transferred to other si'ctions of the country. 

Some of the information contained in Tables 71 and 72 deserves more 
comment. One niay note in cither table tiiat the total income of a white 
male high school ilrojiout is roughly equivalent to that of a nomvhltc male 
college graduate, i'hls is a result of sc\eral things, the most iinix>rtant 
of which is differeiiees in kinds of Jobs obtained r nd rates of pay for whiten 
and 'lonwhltes. But Uterc are other important effects. Unemidoymcnt of 
noriwhitcs, evTn the college educated, tends to be higher than unemployment 
of whiles. Mortality rates for nonwhites arc higher than for whiles. And 
ol (unn se the person who comjilctes college has roughly six years of very 
low earnings while attending school In comparison with the person who d?*ops 
(Hit of high school. l“hc effeel of this last item is particularly apparent when 
one looks at the present value of lifetime income using the higher discount 
r.alcs. Since dis('ountii^g lia:. the effect of i>uUing greater emphasis on the 
earlier \enrs. the •ulvantagc to Uic white high school dr(»poul over the non- 
white college graduate becomes marked. 








Another thing that oan be noted from the tables is the fact that lifetime 
incomes of nonwhito females are consistently higher than incomes of 
white females. This does not mean that salary rates for nonwhite females 
are higher on the average than for white females, for they are not. It 
merely reflects the fact that nonwhite females are considerably more 
likely to be In the labor force, whereas white females are more likely 
to withdraw from the labor force and become housewives. The labor 
force participation rates for 1967 wore 45. G percent for nonwhite females 
and 36. 5 percent for white females. 

There is another possible source of upward bias in benefits, that has to do 
with the possibility that Upward Bound students will, on the average, enroll 
in colleges of lower quality than the average student enrolls In. Since we 
have no yardsticks for measuring college quality, there is no way of check- 
ing this, but it is very possible that it is so. Colleges of lower quality are 
more likely to have space available to accommodate additional students 
(see later comment on this), Thus, average income differentials associated 
with differences in education may overstate the differentials which Upward 
Bound students may expect. Again, the possible effect is noted, but no cor- 
rection is made for it. 

Next, we ceme to a most Important qualification. The assumption is made 
here that the marginal incomes of Upward Bound students will be equal to 
Uic present average Incomes of people with the same educalion. This will 
be true only so long as Upward Bound remains a marginal program. If 
this prograJn were to enroll a substantial proportion of the distdvantaged 
and even graduate them from college, the increased supply of graduates 
would decrease the price they could command, while the decreased supply 
of untrained labor would Increase the price it could command. The assump- 
tions about marginal costs can only bo assumed to hold as long as the pro- 
gram continues to operate at or near the margin. 

Finally, there Is an extremely important caveat having to do with the in- 
creased income caused by education. The assumption is made that the 
colleges will be able to absorb all of the graduates of Upward Bound wdlhout 
displacing any other applicants; In other words, that the colleges have ex- 
cess capacity. It is difficult to know^ the extent to which this is so. The 
best colleges have tremendous competition for the available places, and it 
seems probable that for every Upw'ard Bound student accepted, some other 
student must be rejected. If this were true of all colleges, it could be 
argued that there are no benefits arising from Upward Bound! On the other 
hand, many of the smaller private colleges have plenty of excess caj/dcUy, 
Many, but not all, public institutions have open enrollment policies and are 
commuted to providing places for all qi’allfled applicants. There is insuf- 
ficient time to analyze the colleges to W'hich the |x>pulation of Upward Bound 
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students and the extent to which these colleges have excess capacity, 

so no correction has been made for this, but it is noted as an important 
caution, 

itaving determined present values of lifetime incomes for the four sex-race 
groups for different levels of education, the next problem is to determine 
the differential in lifetime income that is attributable to the Upward Bound 
pregram, To do this, \vc note the percentages of Upv/ard Bound students 
and siblings achieving the various amounts of education, and compute a 
weighted mean salary for each. The difference between these weighted 
mean salaries is the differential attributable to the Upward Bound program. 
For example, the following is the calculation for white males, using the 



5 percent discount rate: 








Final Educational 


Percent 


Present Value of 


Weighted 


Altainmcnt 


Attaining it 


Lifetime Income 


I’roportion 


Upward Bound .Students 








1-3 high school 


8, 8 X 


$l7r), s:i5 


- $ 15,17:1 


1 high school 


30. 1 X 


190, D23 


59,805 


1-3 college 


32. 7 X 


208.8 17 


08,293 


1 college 


28. 1 X 


258,002 


-• 72,08 1 


Total 






$21C,;il5 


Older Brothers 








1-3 high school 


30,3 X 


175,835 


= 5.3,278 


1 high school 


30,3 X 


190,923 


59,008 


1-3 col lego 


26, 1 


208,8 17 


51 , 509 


1 college 


13,3 X 


258,002 


= 3 1,102 


Total 






$201,857 



Present value of lifetime income differential: $2iG, d 1 3-S201 , 857 - $1 1, 158 



1'his figure ($11,158) may be found in the appropriate column In Table 73. 
which is one of a set of three tables (73, 71, and 75) giving benefits and 
costs from the Indivi dual’s viewpoint. 

A word about the limiting ages chosen for cOinpulation of lifetime incomes 
and the age to which present values are computed, lifetime incomes have 
been computed from age IG (Gic earliest age when a student is apt to dro[) 
out of high school for a full-time job, and also the most likely age of entrance 
into Upward Bound) up to age 65, the usual ago foi* retirement. Income 



Table 73 



Benefits and Costs From the Individual's Viewpoint 
at a 5 Percent Discount Rate, by Race and Sex 



Benefits and Costs 


TVhite 


Nonwhite 


Mai- 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Benefits 










Lifetime income differentials 










at 100 percent 


4^14,458 


$ 9.089 


$11,286 


$14,517 


at 80 percent 


11,566 


7,271 


9.029 


11,614 


at 60 percent 


8.675 


5,453 


6.772 


8,710 


Upward Bound stipend 


210 


209 


224 


224 


Scholarships and grants 


1.075 


1.061 


1,314 


1,325 


Total benefits 










at 100 percent 


15,743 


10,359 


12,324 


16,066 


at 80 percent 


12.851 


8,541 


10,567 


13, 163 


at 60 percent 


9,960 


6,723 


8.310 


10,259 



Costs 



TuiUon 


354 


308 


530 


366 


Extra livirg cost while in 


college 


249 


217 


388 


259 


Additional taxes paid 


at 100 percent 


3,615 


2,272 


2,822 


3,629 


at 80 percent 




1,818 


2,258 


2.903 


at 60 percen'. 


2.169 


1,363 


1,693 


2,177 


Total co/ts 


at 160 percent 


4,218 


2,797 


3,731 


4,254 


at 80 percent 


3,495 


2,343 


3, 176 


3,528 


at 60 percent 


2,772 


1,883 


2,611 


2,802 
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Table 74 



Benefits and Costs From the Individual’s Viewpoint 
at a 7,5 Percent Discount Rate, by Race and Sex 



White Nonwhite 



Benefits and Costs 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Benefits 










Lifetime income differentials 










at 100 percent 


$6,482 


$4,803 


$ L 759 


$7,791 


at 80 percent 


5, 186 


3,842 


3,807 


6,233 


at 60 percent 


3,889 


2,882 


2,855 


4, 675 


L'i)ward Bound stipend 


206 


205 


219 


219 


Scholarships and grants 


977 


965 


1,194 


1,205 



Total benefits 



at 100 percent 


7,605 


5,973 


6, 172 


9,215 


at 80 percent 


6,369 


5,012 


5,220 


7,657 


at 60 percent 


5,072 


•1,052 


4,268 


6,U99 



Costs 



Tuition 

Extra Jiving cost while 


320 


278 


4/9 


330 


in college 

Additional taxes paid 


226 


196 


338 


234 


at 100 percent 


1,621 


1,201 


1, 190 


1,948 


at 80 j)erecnt 


1,297 


961 


952 


1 , 558 


at 60 percent 


973 


721 


714 


1, 169 


4‘otal costs 


at 100 percent 


2, 167 


1,675 


2,007 


2,512 


at 80 percent 


1,843 


1,435 


1 , 769 


2. 122 


at 60 percent 


l,5!9 


1,195 


1,531 


1,733 
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Table 75 



Benefits and Costs From the Individual’s Viewpoint 
at a 10 Percent Discount Rate, by Race and Sex 



Benefits and Cost 


White 


Nonwhitc 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Benefits 










Lifetime income differentials 










at 100 percent 


$2,703 


$2,747 


$1,674 


$4,505 


at 80 percent 


2,162 


2, 198 


1,339 


3,604 


at 60 percent 


1,622 


1,648 


1,004 


2,703 


Upward Bound stipend 


202 


201 


214 


214 


Scholarships and grants 


891 


879 


1,088 


1,098 


Total benefits 










at 100 percent 


3,796 


3,827 


2,976 


5,817 


at 80 percent 


3,255 


3,278 


2,641 


4,916 


at 60 percent 


2,715 


2,728 


2,306 


4,015 


Costs 










Tuition 


294 


254 


440 


303 


Extra living costs 


205 


178 


308 


213 


Additional taxes paid 










at 100 percent 


676 


687 


419 


1,126 


at 80 percent 


541 


550 


335 


901 


at 60 percent 


406 


412 


251 


676 


Total costs 










at 100 percent 


1,175 


1,119 


1, 167 


1,642 


at 80 percent 


1,040 


982 


1,083 


1,417 


at 60 percent 


905 


844 


999 


1,192 
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continues after age G5, hut sinec it is usually unearned income the amount 
of it which is caused by cduealion is dubious. In any ease, the addition to 
present value of such minor income so far in the future is very small. 

Present values have been computed to age 16, because that is the average 
age at which the Upward Hound experience begins. This means that all 
benefits and costs arc discounted to the beginning point of the program, 
which is the decision point at which an individual decides whether to enter 
it, and the decision point at which the government decides whether or not 
to offer it. 

Starting the scries of lifetime incomes at age 16 means that for those still 
in school incomes arc quite =imall in the early years, while for those who 
have drojiped out of school, incomes arc, by comparison much largci*. If, 
instead, the income scries had been started at age 22 this would not have 
been so. In effect, what has been done is to take tJu' c ost of foi'cgone income’ 
while attending school into account in the lifetime income calculations, lJ)us 
making it unnecessary to show it explicitly as a cost. This effect of showing 
such foregone incomes as a decreased benefit instead of as a cost sho\rs again 
the folly of compai'ing benefit- cost ratios unless one knows exactly arc 
included in each. 

b. L'pu a]'d Hound Stipend 

From the eomjjulci' tape; containing the records of the 7,230 Upward P»ouml 
students, the aveiMge number of summer months and die average numbei' 
of academic year months spent in the Upwai'd Hound program \s’crc calculated 
for each scx-jmcc group, 'the calculation results arc as foHo\s s: 



An e rage Months in Upward Hound Program 
Summer Ac ademic Year 

Uhitc males 
White females 
iNonwhitc males 
Nonwhitc females 



3. 22 


1.1.00 


3. 10 


1.1.02 


3. IH 


11. M 


3.4S 


11. 10 



Charles Merlcns, of Applied Data Hescarch, Ine. , slates that Upward Hound 
students leeelvcd in stipends 10.2 percent of the Ucdcral program dollar in 
in00-07, and 12,3 percent in 13G7-0S. Federal program cost (see laler dis- 
cussion of this) was approximately $105 |x?r summer slot-niontii and $50 t>or 
academie year slot-mcmth. A slot-month represents a progran> opening for 
a single student for a month. Thus a summer slot- month cost cf $105 means 
that it costs the goNcrnment an average of $405 pei' month ]ier student to 
ojau’atc a summer program. Assuming that stipends were 11.2 percent 
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of these figures, on the average white males received 3.22 x $45.36 + 
13.06 X 5.60, or a total of $219. While females received an average 
of $218, nonwhite males received $233, nonwhite females received 
$233. These figures were discounted ten months to derive a present 
value for them. 



Cr Scholarships and Grants 



The scholarships and grants that a student received while in college are 
also a benefit. (Loans are not , fo/ they must be repaid.) It is possible 
to obtain from the tape the amount of the scholarships and grants received 
by an Upward Hound student, if they were recorded. The amount of the 
scholarships and grants that older siblings may have obtained is not known, 
and that Information is necessary to obtain a differential attributable to the 
Upward Bound program. However, it is probably true that scholarships 
and grants received by siblings were minor compared to those received by 
Upward Bound students, for whom special efforts were made. The assump- 
tion was made that older siblings received no scholarships or grants, and 
it is recognized that this Imparls an upward bias to benefits. 

Analysis of the tape shows that for over half of the Upward Bound students 
who went on to college no scholarships or grants were recorded. A study 
of a small sample of Upward Bound students by Charles Mertens convinces 
him that virtually all Upward Bound students who went to college received 
scholarships or grants. Accordingly, the average amount received by those 
who are recorded as receiving any amount has been determined. The aver- 
age amounts received were as follows: 



Category 


F'qual 

Ch>portunity Grants 


Work-Study 

Grants 


Other 

Grants 


Total 


White males 


$167 


$189 


$ 83 


$739 


Wlilte females 


470 


192 


86 


748 


Nonwhite males 


499 


170 


98 


767 


Nonwhite females 


502 


156 


135 


793 



These amounts were assumed to be the amounts received during the fresh- 
man year, and 11 was assumed that the slvidcnl would continue to receive 
the same amounts during his succeeding years of college (a total of tw^o 
years if he dropped out, four years if he completed college. ) The cumpula- 
lion of present value was made by discounting the amounts received as 
freshmen three years, those received as sophomores four years, etc. 
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d. 



Value of the Option of Further Education 



VVeisbrod (1968) has pointed out the faet that when a student drops ou" of 
high school he effectively forecloses the possibility of attending college. 

If he graduates from high school, even though he does not go on to college 
immediately, he gains the option of doing so. Since if he exercises this 
option he can increase his income, the option itself must have some mone- 
tary’ value. W'eishrod even gives a rather complicated formula for obtain- 
ing the value of such an option. Unfortunately, the information necessary 
to obtain a money value for this option is not availaljle. Welsbrod (19G5) 
states that the value of the option is probably not large. In the present 
ease it may be very small because tJie Uj^ward Hound program has con^ 
sisted primarily of a strong effort to help students to further education. 

Thus we can probably assume that Upward liound students, when they stop 
their schooling, are rather unlikely to pick it up again later. l‘hc value 
of the option has been assumed to be xero in this study. 

e. Intangible Benefits 

Hv their nature, intangible benefits cannot be expressed in dollars. The 
economist is forced to ignore them in his benefit-cost analyses, e>^en though 
he admits the existence of them. Some examples of intangible benefits were 
given earlier. 

Wc proceed now to a cofisidc radon of costs to the indivklual. 

2. Costs 



a. Tuition 

From the point of view of the individual, it is imlmpoilnnt that the provision 
of vsehooling costs a good deal more than the tuition involved. He is concerned 
only with his personal costs. Thus, there is generally no cost to the individ- 
ual for a free public high school education. (ActviaJIy, studios have shown 
that there are some real costs associated with free secondary cducaiion, fnit 
they arc relatively minor, and have been ignored in this study. | Tuition at 
college has been calculated on the basis of average tuitions, since it was not 
feasible in die time involved to try to find out for each of the colleges that 
Upward Hound vstudents attended \that tuition was charged. In the 

average tuition charged by public iastitutio^s of higher cducnilon was 
and that of private InstiluUons was More than (wo-lhirds of tiic 

students in the United Stales attend public Institutions, and a weighted average 



Digest of Kdu catio nal Statistics, I9G8» p. 95, 



tuition based on this differential attendance pattern Is $602. (It is thus 
assumed that Upward Bound students attend public and private institutions 
in the same proportions as does the general population of college students.) 
Assuming that a student starts college at age 18 and completes It 1 1 age 22, 
college costs for the freshman year have been discounted three years, for 
the sophomore year four years, etc. The same procedure was then used 
as was used in calculating lifetime income differentials to compute the 
differential tuition cost of college that is a direct result of the Upward Bound 
program. 



b, Extra Living Costs While Attending College 

It is asf^umed that while the student is In high school he* is living at home, 
and there are no extra living costs associated with attending school. When 
the student attends college, however, there are extra costs Involved, If 
the student fives at home while going to college, the extra costs will be for 
books, supplies, and transportation to and from school. If he leaves home 
and lives at the college his transportation costs will be reduced, but he will 
have the cost of board and room, books, supplies and some transportation. 

On the other hand, his family will be able to reduce its e.xpenses by the cost 
of the student’s food. 

Let us assume that a family can feed a student who lives at home for $1. 50 
a day. For nine months, they save $400 by having him away at^hool. A 
weighted average of room and board costs for 1968-09 is $870,^ so the dif- 
ference is $470. Books, supplies, and transportation might cost an addi- 
tional $190, bringing the total extra living cost to $660. If the student lives 
at home, his entire additional costs are apt to average $190. If we assume 
that half o' the students live at home while attending college, the average 
additional living cost is the average of $660 and $190, or $425. These yearly 
costs wore discounted In the same way that tuitions wore, 

c, Unemployment Payments and Welfare Not Hccctvcd 

There is no doubt that unemployment compensation is a benefit when It Is 
received, and people who are receiving such benefits may often decide 
Uiat they would rather continue receiving the benefits for the time being 
than take a job, Sindlarly, then, a student who Is considering undertaking 
the Upward Bound program in order to Increase his earning power must 
take into account the fact that ho will be passing up the opportunity to receive 
unemployment benefits which otherwise might accrue to him If ho did not 
receive the additional education. The same thing is true of welfare payments 
which might have been received by the Individual or his family if he Is un- 
employed, but might not be If ho gets more education. However, it is 

Computed from data In Digest of Educational Statistics. 1968. 
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unnecessary to calculate unemployment or welfare separately for the indi- 
vidual, because the figures we are using for income differentials include 
receipts from unemployment insurance and from welfare. Thus, when an 
individual goes from a high school dropout to a college graduate, hie in- 
crease in Income is composed of (among other things) an increase in earn- 
ings resulting from more education, and a decrease in unemployment and 
welfare payments. Because of the inclusion of these payments in income 
they are not shown separately in Tables 73, 74, and 75. 

d. Additional Taxes Paid 

Pechman (1969) has shown that in the mid-range of incomes, total Federal, 
slate, and local taxes tahe about 25 percent of the Individual’s Income, 

Thus, the tables show an amount for additional taxes paid that is 25 percent 
of the lifetime differentials shown. 





F. 



Results From the IndividuaFs Vie\vT>olPt 



Figure 1 presents In graphic form the information In Tables 73 74, and 
75. Pairs of bars represent benefits and costs for each of the lour sex- 
race categories. Each bar is divided Into three parts. As indicated in 
the example, the distance from the baseline to the lowest line on a bar 
Indicates the benefits or costs If one assumes that only 60 percent of the 
differential in lifetime income is caused by education. This would 
represent a conservative approach to the analysis of benefits. The 
distance from the baseline to the top line of a bar represents benefits 
or costs if one assumes that 100 percent of lifetime Income differentials 
are caused by education. While we do not know hew much of the differ- 
ential is caused by education, it is clear tint an assumption of 100 per- 
cent leaves nothing for other probable causal factors, and is therefore a 
limlllng and unrealistic figure. The middle line in each bar represents 
l>enefits or costs if 80 percent of <lifferenccs in lifetime incomes arc 
caused by education. It represents a middle ground, and may be the 
most reasonable figure to look at. 

In looking Figure l,it is clear that for all groups at all discount rates, 
regardless of one's assumptions about the i^erccntage of Income differen- 
tials caused by education, the Upward Hound program is beneficial for the 
individual. In all cases the present value of hemefits received is at least 
twice the present value of costs to the individual. As far as the Individual 
is concerned, he may feel confident that enrollment in the Upward Hound 
program will be to his advantage. And this is aside from unmeasured or 
intangible benefits of the kinds that were discussed earlier. 

G . Benefits And Costs From The GovernntenUs Viewpoint 

We turn now to the calculation of benefits and costs from the governmenUs 
viewpoint. As before, we must consider the categories of coals and 
Ix?nefits Involved. It appears reasonable that benefits to the goveiTimcnt 
might bo wi follows: 

1, Increascxl lifetime ‘ncome as a result of the Upwaixl 

Ikiund progranu The government Is interested in (his increased lifetime 
Income even though It accrues to individuals, both lx?causc the welfare of 
Its electorate is important to the government and Ix'causc the increased 
Income represents increased production, which l»cncflts the economy as a 
whole. This increased income goes first to the Individual, who then trans- 
fers part of U to the government in taxes. Both the bicome which the indi- 
vidual keeps and the taxes he are benefits from the government's 
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FIGURE 1 

BENEFITS AND COSTS FROM THE INDIVIDUAL'S VIEWPOINT 
BY RACE, SEX AND DIFFERENT PERCENTS 



DISCOUNT RATE 10 PERCENT 






WHITE WHITE NONW’HITE NONWHITE 

MALES FEMALES MALES FEMALES 



Example: 




A ReneMI or cost assuming 
60 Percent of Income dif- 
ferentia! is caused by ed- 
ucation. 

8 Benefit or cost assuming 
60 Percerit of income dif- 
ferential is caused by ed- 
ucation. 

C Benefit or cost assuming 
100 Percent of income dif- 
ferential is caused by ed- 
ucation. 



o 

ERIC 
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point of view. They could have been stated separately, but there is no par- 
ticular reason to do so. In the tables the entire lifetime income incre- 
ments are shown as benoiits, without dissociating them into amount kept 
by individuals and amount paid in taxes to the government. 

2, Decreased unemployment payments by the government as 
a result of the increased employment of graduates of the Upward Bound 
program. 

Note that from the individuaTs viewpoint this was a cost, but from the 
government's viewpoint it is a benefit, for it represents a portion of its 
scarce resources that may be diverted to other purposes. 

3, Decreased ss'clfare payments as a result of increased 
income of graduates of tl.e Upward Hound program. For the same reason 
as with unemployment payments, this is a lx?nefil to the government even 
though it was a cost to the individual. 

4, Value of the option to obtain fuilher education. As with 
the individual analysis, we will assume tliat for Upward lk)und students the 
value of this option vanishingly small, 

5, Intangible and external benefits, A student who drops out 
of school may well on to his or her children attitudes sshich discourage 
them from obtaining education, and it is one of the aims of the Upward Bound 
program to change this by breaking the cycle. Indeed, this may be the most 
Irrportonl benefit of the program in the long run. But it is ext remely diffi- 
cult to make any dollar estimates of this intergeneratlonal effect. In addi- 
tion, the fact that it is so far in the future means that whatever its size the 
discounting process may make Its present value modest. For these reasons^ 
no attempt has lx‘cn made to include estimates of the value of this hoped-for 
benefit in the anal 3 sis. 

Another benefit might be decreased juvenile delinquency. If we had infor- 
mation on the amount by which crime might lx? reduced, and the social cost 
of the crime prevented, we might be able to make some estimates of the 
size of this benefit, Ixit suitable statistics do not exist. It Is mentioned here 
as a benefit which is probably real, IxJt it has not been included in the 
analysis. 

A person who is educated may well be able to supervise a group of workers 
who are thus enabled to produce more than they would othenvise be able. 

Part of the increasc<l income generated by that increased production wl II 
go to the supervised, rather than to the supervisor, so tKit use of incomes 
of educated as a measure of benefits understates the Unefils to this extent. 
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Here a^in, no attempt has been made to include this external benefit in ihe 
analysis, 

A student with more education will probably have greater participation in 
civic and philanthropic activities, as well as In democratic political proc- 
esses. These, too, are important benefits from the viewpoint of the govern- 
ment, Ixit there Js no adequate w^ay of quantifying them. 

There may well 1x3 other benefits which are not readily quantifiable, but the 
ones given are illustrative of these benefits. 

From the viewtx)inl here being considered, the following may be thought of 
as costs; 



1, The direct cost of the Upward Hound program to the 
Federal government. This includes the money paid to colleges for opera- 
ting the programs and for stipends to students. It also includes the central 
administrative costs of the Upw'ard Hound program, 

2. Costs of the Upward Bound program to participating 
colleges. Colleges were required to share part of the costs, and these must 
be considered in our analysis, 

.3, Costs of educating the Upward Bound students. The 

assumption Is made that the Upwanl liound program is mainly effective in 
that it encourages students to go on to further education, so the cost of ihil 
additional education must 1x2 Included in our analysis. From the individual's 
viewpoint, tuition cost was the imtx>rlnnt thing, but from Ihe govcnimenUs 
viewpoint, all of Ihe resources that are devoted to educating these individuals 
are Important, for the resources could oUicnvisc have been diverted to otlier 
uses. 



I, Kxlra living cost of students while in school. This extra 

living cost Is a cost from the governments vicwjxiint just as it is from the 
student's vicw^wlnt, for if not used in this way, it could have been spent by 
individuals In other reductive ways. 

5. Foregone income. N’otethnl, as with the analysis from the 

individual’s v icw]x>inl, the calculation of incomes starling at age IG results 
in foregone income l)cing included as a reduction in lifetime income diffcicn- 
tials. 



G. Possible Intanglhic costs, Onv such i>osstblc cost would 

5x2 the additional social cost of sustaining the rest of the ghetto if, by uluca- 
lion, \vc remove from it some of Us ix)lcntial future leaders. 



1 . 



Benefits 



a. Increased Lifetinae Incomes 



The individual was not interested in whether or not his increased educa- 
tion ’^caused" his increased income, but only in the extent to which he 
would be able to share in this increased income as a result of the educa- 
tion, For this reason, the analysis from the individual's viewpoint includ- 
ed the increased income that could be expected as a result of tlie expansion 
of the economy. The government’s viewpoint is a very different one. 

Because it is interested in whether or not (he Upward Bound program is an 
economically sound one, its primary interest in increased lifetime incomes 
13 in the extent to which the Upward Bound program causes them. It was 
mentioned earlier that this analysis can only be considered valid so long as 
the Upward Bound program remains a marginal program. Because of the 
fact that it is a marginal program, it is unreasonable to assume that it 
makes any significant contribution to the expansion of the economy. For 
this reason, it appears that the calculation of lifetime income differentials 
from the government's viewpoint should use the lifetime income series 
that were calculated ignoring the 3 percent annual expansion of the economy. 

This frame of reference , that benefits of government, programs should be 
measured by the Improvement they cause rather than the improvement with 
which they are associated , may be iliaslratcd by a hypothetical example. 

Let us suppose that over a period of tiir.e there arc no contributions to growlh 
of gross national product from education, technological Innovations, or 
indeed from an>ihing except increases in the size of the working force. 

Since the woik'ng force is Increasing at a rate of around 1.5 percent per 
year, the GKP would also expand at this same .ate, Ixl us suppose that 
the amount of education of the working force has been Increasing over this 
period although we know (but the government does not) that this increased 
education is not affecting the GNP at all. It would be easy for a government 
analyst to note the increases in education and to see that they are associated 
with growlh In the GNP. He could then confuse correlation with causation 
and assume that a government investment In an educational program would 
bring l>onefits in Increased GNP. 

The situation In this study is analogous. The person who disagrees with this 
point of view could substitute th>j figures for lifetime income increments 
from Tables 73, 74, and 75 (which included 3 percent economic growth per 
year) for those In Tables 77, 78, and 79. but the author believes this to he 
clearly incorrect. On the other hand, it car be argued that some economic 
growth is caused by education and that Upward Bound is an educational 
program. This might suggest the use of a figure such as that given by Denison 
(1962) of 0.64 percent growth per year caused by education. Incomes 
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computed using such a figure have been tried here in one specific case 
to see how the results would be affected. For the case where it is 
assumed that 80 percent of increased incomes associated with education 
are caused by education, at a discount rate of 5 percent, the lifetime 
income differentials are as follows: 





White 

Mples 


While 

Females 


Nonwhile 

Males 


Nonw'hile 

Females 


Assuming no economic growlh 


$4,254 


$3,342 


$3,221 


$5,523 


Assuming economic growlh of 
0,64 ]x?rccnl per year 


$5,324 


$3,921 


$4,096 


$6,441 


The increase in ix?nofils is approximately 20 percejU, 
that one would draw^ from Table 77 are substantially u 


but the con 
nchanged; . 


"elusions 
> mefils 



outweigh costs for white males and nonv hile females, lx?nefits are slightly 
greater than costs for while females, and costs outweigh benefits for 
nonwhite males. It seems prolxible that using this lifetime income series 
on the other cases would not substantially affect the other conclusions 
either. 

The income differentials have been calculated at GO percent, 80 percent, and 
100 percent of observed amounts as they were for the Individual, but for a 
somewhat different reason. The individual was concerned with the prolxi- 
bility that he would actually receive the increased income. The government 
is concerned with the extent to which increased incomes are caused by 
additional education. Increased incomes received as a result of social 
connections or nepotism, even if Upward Ik)und graduates received them, 
could not be thought oi as having been caused by the Upwaixl Bound piogrnm 
or the additional education .ccclvcd as a result of Upward Bound. As 
with the analysis from the individual’s view}X)lnlr benefits have been shown 
assuming that GO percent of income differentials arc caused by education 
(f, conservative estimate of Ix^nefils), that SO percent are caused by educa- 
tion (very jx)ssll)ly a reasonable middle ground), and that 100 percent of 
different la Is arc caused by education (a limiting value that Is clearly loo 
high, although we do not know by Ik)W much). 

With the exception of the portion dealing with the effect of the cxjxinsion of the 
ccomM)i> , all of IIk.* discussion of lifetime incojuc differentials given earlier 
in connection with the indivlduaTs viewpoint applies equally here, 

b. Decreased Unemployment l3onciU.s 

As was men'iionod earlier, the interest of the government with rcsix’et to 
decreased unemployment payments is quite different than that of the 
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individual. To the government, not having to pay unemployment benefits 
that it would otherwise have had to pay is clearly a benefit, for this 
releases scarce resources that may be employed in other ways. For 
this reason, it is not possible to say from the government’s viewpoint, 
as we did with the Individual, that reductions In unemployment payments 
are automatically taken account of in the income series used. Changes 
in income as a result of education consist (among other things) of an 
Increase in income caused by education and a decrease in unemployment 
pa>7Tients from the government. The increase In Income caused by 
education is a benefit from the government’s viewpoint because it 
reflects an Increase in production. In order to measure it more 
accurately, we should pull out the effect * the reduced unemployment 
payments, so that the increased income caused by education may be 
examined more by itself* The net effect of this is that we should Increase 
the benefits by the amount of the estimated reduction in unemployment 
payments in order to more accurately portray the effect of the Increase 
in production as reflected In Increased income caused by education. 

But, from the government's point of view the decrease in unemployment 
payment i is in itself a benefit, for the reasons given above. Thus, we 
should add to the benefits of increased production as calculated above, 
the decrease In unemployment payments. The net effect of both of these 
calculations, then, is to take the benefits as given from the Income series 
and add to them twice the cctlmaled reduction in unemployment benefits, 
but this does not constitute double counting of benefits. 

Calculation of the present value of these benefits involves a number of 
assumptions, as have the other calculations. It is very possible that 
hi^ school dropouts do not receive very much unemployment compen - 
sation anyway, so that a calculation based on the average unemployment 
compensation received may be artlflcally high. However, not all Up^^•a^d 
Bound bludenis would have been high school dropouts (note the educational 
accomplishments of their siblings), so tliis argument does not have the 
force it might otherwise have. On the other hand, calculation of unemploy- 
ment benefits based on (ho assumption that they vdll not Increase at all 
in the future is almost patently wrong, and will result In an understate- 
ment of their amount. Yet, because of the scant/ data available, the 
estimates are made on Just these bases: (hat th^ student, had he not 
been in Upward Bound, woild have received an average amount of unem- 
plo>Tnent compensation; and that there v^lll bo no Increase in the level of 
unemployment benefits In (hi future. T^le best that can be said here is 
that these two effects work in opposite directions. 

For all workers in 1967, 3.8 percent were unemployed. The average 
benefit received was ^41.25 per week for 11.4 weeks, or a total of 





5 / 

$470,25.— From unemployment rates we can derive the following 
estimates; 



Percent Unemployment 



Categorv 


Total 


White Collar 


Blue Collar 


Difference 


White male 


2. 7 y 


l.G 


3. 1 


1.5 


White female 


■1.6 "/ 


2. 7 


5.3 


2.C 


Nonwhite male 


6.0 


3. 5 


6.9 


3. 1 


Nonwhite female 


9. 1 y 


5.3 


10,5 


5.2 


Total 


3.8 5 / 


2.2-^ 







(Footnoted figures above are published. The others are derived from 

them by a proportionate method which also takes Into account the relative 
numbers of white collar and blue collar workers.) This table now gives 
expected percent unemployment for certain segments of the labor force. 
In order to l>c useful for our purposes it must be adjusted for labor 
force paidlclpation rates, which are as follows: 

White males 77.4 percent 

White females 3G.5 percent 

Nonwhite males 7.3,3 i)crccnl 



Nonwhite females 45, G percent 



The adjusteti differences in uncmplo>Tncnt i*atcs l:>clwccn blue collar and 
white collar workers are then: 



While males 
White females 
Nonwhite males 
Xonvs’hile females 



1.2 percent 
0, 0 percent 
2. 5 |x?rccnt 
2, 4 pcrcc?U 



Data frojn Statistical Abstract of the rnilnJ States, 
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Now let us make the heroic assumpton that all people in the working 
force with no college have blue collar jobs and all those with at least 
some college education have white collar Jobs, Then for each white 
male who, as a result of Upward Bound gets some college , his c lances 
of unemployment are reduced 1,2 percent, and 1,2 percent of $470,25 
is $5, 64 per year. On this basis the reductions for all groups are as 
follows: 



White males 



$ 5. 64 per year 



White females 4,23 per year 

Nonwhite males U. 76 per year 

Nonwhite females 11.29 per year 

If all Upward Bound students got some college and all of their siblings 

got none, then the government would pay out $5, 64 less per white male 
Upward Bound student. The present value of $5.64 a >ear for 48 years 
(age 18 to 65) is $102 at 5 percent, $73 at 7.5 percent, and $56 at 10 
percent. Ho\;cver, 6C.8 percent of white male Upward Bound students 
have some college, and 39,4 percent of their siblings have. The 
difference is 21.4 percent. The cost of foregone un^mpVjy mens benefits 
attributable to Upward Bound then is 21.4 percent of $i02 (at 6 percent 
discount rate), or $22. 



c. Decreased Welfare Payments 

For exactly the same reasons as given for unemplo>Tnenl payments, the 
amount of welfare payments not received by the Upward Bound students 
(or their families) during their lifetimes must be calcula'.od. And as 
before, the present value of this amount must be used to boost the figure 
for income Increments caused by education and also sbjwn separately 
as a benefit. 



Any attempt to forecast the future of welfare paymenls Is filled with 
danger. The President has before Congress a proposal for a complete 
change in the welfare program. It is Impossible to forecast w’hat the 
future may hold, and so In this study it has been assumed that w’elfare 
payments will slay at approximately the present levels. Even after 
making this assumption there is little left to go on. While there is 
Federal I.etp for state wtJfare programs, each slate sets its own 
eligibility qualifications and level of support. For lack of any belter 
w’ay of doing i». the relative levels of unemployment and welfare pay- 
ments have been observed. In 1967 total payments in the United Slates 
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for unemployment compensation svere $2 , 181, 000, 000, In that same 
yeai t,he following were the total welfare payments for persons other 
than the aged and disabled: 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children $2,280,000,000 

Medical assistance to the needy 2,511,000,000 

General assistance ' 389,000,000 n/ 

$5,180,000,000 “ 

Welfaic payments were then 237 percent of unemployment payments. The 
tables sliow nri amniml for decreased welfare payments that is 237 percent 
of the iinuumt shown for decreased unemployment payments. As with un- 
employment paxinents, this figure assumes that the students, if they had 
not iH’en in I paard Bound, x^ould ha\’c received an average amount of 
welfare payments (or that their families would have) , and that the level of 
welfare payments and the i)attern of Ihcir distribution will not change. As 
before, perhaps the best thing we can say alx)ut these two assumptions is 
that they are biased Ln opposite directions. Foidunately, the total amount 
involved in lx>th unemployment and welfare payments is I'elatively small, 
so that different assumptions would not change the overall results very much. 

2. Costs 



a. Costs of the Fi^ogram to the Govci nmcnt 

The total costs of the Upward Bound program to the govcrnmcnl are 
relatively clear. It is known \shal was appropriated and (with somcxs'hal 
less certainly) what \sas actually spent. It is a more difllcuU problem to 
connect these costs to the benefits (incrcast*d lifetime incomes of indivi- 
duals) in a meaningful way. The costs of programs operated by different 
institutions have varied greatly, fhe lime allowed for this cost-lx-nefit 
ana 1> sis does not make it jx>ssible to do a careful analysis of costs, for 
there arc various Umc-consuming proi)lcms involved in assembling and 
checking them. F‘oi' the same reason, it docs not seem feasible to try Ic) 
assign costs of the program b\ scn oi* race or seclitm of the country. 

This study i ('lies on cost data pros idi'<i b\ ('harles Merli ns and Charles ('ole 
of Applied Data Ib'search, Inc. ami by Oliver Moles of the Office of Kconomic 
npi>crlunilv. f<»r the periml Itih Dibd tr> August 190. thi p(Tiod covend by 
this slud\ . Merlens has been iriimat* 1\ ('nnneeled with Upward Bound since 
its inception. Cole is in charge of the Upward Bound daU banks. 

8/ Data from Statistical Abstract of the United Slates, 196$. 
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Data were obtained from them on the governmenl*s program cost by 
summer programs and academic year programs, and the number of 
•'slots*' for each. (A slot is a space in a program occupied by a student.) 
From Mr. Moles data were obtained on administrative costs, including 
payments made to Educational Projects, Inc. and to Educational Asso- 
ciates, Inc. for administering the program. This information was then 
used to calculate the total governmental cost per suimner slot-month, and 
per academic year slot-month. Actually, since programs were funded to 
apply both to the summer and academic year portiona luider the same grant, 
Cole and Mertens have made the reasonable assumption that two-thii\’s 
of total costs were incuried during the summer months. The assumpiion 
was made that central administrative costs reinain relatively constant 
throughout the year, and they have thus allocated one-fourth to summer 
and three-fourths to academic year. 

The cost data, and the calculations that result in a cost per summer slot- 
month and per academic year slot-month are shown in Table 76. The 
total cost |>er slot-year Is $822 + $543 - $1365, which Is about $80 less 
than the figure used in the RMC report. These figures were then applied 
to the average number of months spent by each sex-race group In the 
summer program and the academic year program, which were shown 
earlier in connection v lth calculation of the amount of the stipend. The 
total government cost per student is then as follows; 



White males 


$2,107 


White females 


2,092 


Nonwhite males 


2,237 


Nonwhlte females 


2,234 



The costs per student were (hen discounted ten months to bring them to 
a present value at age 16 (assumed to tK. the start of the program). 

Note that from the government's viewpoint stipends are merely part of its 
program cost. 



b. Costs to Colleges Operating llpw^ard Bound Programs 

Originally, the colleges operating the Upward Bound programs were required 
to contribute in money, personnel, or otherwise ten percciit of the cost of 
the Upward Bound program. In mid-1968 this was Increased to twenty per- 
cent. Cole and Mertens stale that they believe the average college contri- 
bution during the period of this study w^as 13.3 percent of the government's 
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Table 76 



Upward Bound Program and Administrative Costs 
(Costs in millions of dollars) 



Period 




Program Cost 


Admin. Cost 


Total Cost 


Slots 


Summer 


1966 


$16.80 


$.25 


$17.05 


20,334 


Summer 


1967 


18,80 


.28 


19.08 


22,443 


Summer 

Total 


1968 


19.60 


.30 (est.) 


19.90 

56.03 


25.368 
68, 145 



Academic year 

19GG-G7 8.40 .75 

1967-68 9.40 .84 

19G8-G9 9.80 .90 (est.) 


9 . 15 
10.24 
10.70 


19,000 
18, 184 
18,200 


Total 


30. 09 


55,384 


Cost per sumnicr slot: $5G,030,000 t 68,145 - 
Cost per summer slot-month: $822 t 2 = $411 


$822 




Cost per academic year slot: $30,090,000 7 55,381 - $543 
Cost per academic year slot-month; $543 t 9 - $60 
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program costs (excluding OEO administrative costs). This makes the 
college contribution approximately $54 per summer slot-month, and 
$7,40 per academic year slot-month, md these figures have bee i used 
in the calculations, Here also the figures were discounted ten months 
to get a present value. 



c. Costs of Education 



From the government's viewpoint, the entire cost of the additional educa- 
tion obtained by students as a result of L>eing in the Upward Bound program 
is a cost, for if the money were not used in this way it could be used else- 
where. This would be true whether the schools the students attend are 
public or private. 

Finding the actual cost of education for these students would be an impossible 
task. Even if wc know how much is Sfx;nt on the average per student in the 
school districts and colleges they attend, we would not know that this is 
the amount expended on these individuals. The idea of getting an average 
cost by stale was considered, but the doubtful increased accuracy would 
not be worth the additional time necessary. Costs were therefore based 
on national averages. 

The assumption was made that the marginal costs of educating these stu- 
dents are equal to the average costs of educating all students. This Is not 
a completely reasonable assumption, for if the program is truly marginal, 
an additional student or two will usually not change the cost of operating a 
school move than a small amount. However, there are no data on which to 
base an estimate of the marginal cost, and average cost Is used without 
further apologv*. 

First, the cost of high school education should be considered. In 19G7-GS 
the current cost of education In public elementary and secondary schools 
was $G23 per pupil in average daily attendance. This average figure masks 
wide differences among states (from $346 in Mississippi to $982 in New 
York), and among school districts within the stales. Even as an average 
it is too low, for the figure includes lx»th elementary and high schools, and 
high schools usually cost more per pupil to otx?raie than elementary schools. 
There arc no good figures on how* much more, though, because most svIhxiI 
districts don’t keep ihclr books In such a way that they themselves can know. 
.\n average figure of $623 was used here with the rcallialion that it is prob- 
ably a low estimate of the actual cost. Since the flaiiing date for this 
anal>sis is assumed to be the start of the junior tear of high school, high 
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Data from Digest of Educational Siatistics, 196S. 



school costs for those with one to three years of high school were esti- 
mated as one year at $G23, discounted one year. For those who com- 
pleted high school the cost is for two years, discounted one and two 
yea rs , 

Computation of an average current college cost per student Is more compli- 
cated, First is the matter of definition. It was decided that the cost of 
education is best represented by "Educational and General Expense" Jess 
"Organized Research," In counting students, only degree-credit enroll- 
ment was counted. 

The second problem is that statistics on higher education are notoriously 
behind the times. The latest expenditure data available are for 1963-64. 

In order to make a projection, instructional cost per student was calculated 
from 19r>r52 through 1963-64,5./ The increase in cost very closely 
approaches a straight line, so that one can confidently project from the 
data an average cost per student in 1967-68 of $1,470, For students with 
one to three years of college two years of high school costs were assigned, 
discounted one and two years, and two years of college costs (at $1,470 
per year) discounted three and four years. Those who graduate from 
college are assigned two years of high school costs discounted one and two 
years, and four years of college costs discounted three, four, five, and 
six years. 



d. Extra Firing Cost While in College 

This Is a cost from the government's point of view, just as It was from the 
individual's. Computation of It was explained earlier. 






Data from Digest of Educational Statistics, 1968. 
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Results From The Government's Viewpoint 



The results of the analysis from the government’s viewpoint are shown in 
dollars in Tables 77, 78, and 79, and in graphic form in Figure 2. Ihe 
tables contain two columns that Tables 73, 74, and 75 did not. One is a 
column for what might be thought of as the typical Upward Bound student. 

A weighted average of the figures for the four scx-race categories was 
taken, using as weights the percentage of each category actually in the 
Upward Bound program, as shown in Table 68. The *''ble, then, gives 
a measure of the performance of the Upward Bound program as a whole 
as well as showing tne effect on each of the sex-race categories. The 
last column is designed to give an idea of the amounts of money Involved. 

It shows what the total costs and benefits would be if the program en- 
rolled 25,000 students a year. 

It can be seen that the results from the government's viewpoint are not 
as uniformly good as they are from the individual’s viewpoint. If we use 
the figures which assume that 80 percent of increased Income is caused 
by increased education, we see that at a discount rate of 6 percent the 
benefits outweigh the costs for white males and nonwhite females, it is 
alx)ut a tossup for white females, and costs outweigh benefits for non- 
white males. For the actual mix of students in Upward Bound, at the 
5 percent discount rate, benefits outweigh costs so long as we believe 
that at least 80 percent of the Income differentials assexiiated with 
education are caused by it. 

At higher discount rales the picture is bleaker. At 7.5 percent, benefits 
outweigh costs only for nonwhite females, and then only if we assume 
that Increasod Incomes are almost 100 percent caused by increased edu- 
cation. For the actual Upward Bound mix, costs clearly outweigh benefits. 

In fact, just the government's costs are almost equal to total benefits at 
80 percent. 

At a discount rale of 10 percent benefits become almost nil for nonwhUe males, 
and close to that for while males. For the actual mix of students In Upward 
Bound, costs run three or four times benefits. Cost to the government alone 
is roughly twice total benefits. 

There are two main reasons why this is so. As Table 71 shows, the present 
values of lifetime incomes are extremely sensitive to the discount rale. Al- 
though each of the four sex-race groups earns more with more education, the 
effect of discounting the x^alue of future Income is a powerful one. At 7.5 per- 
cent discount rate, both while males and nonwhile males have a lifetime Incx^mc 
with lower present \alue if they hav’C some college than J they have none. At 
a discount rate of 10 percent, a nonwhite male Is distinctly better off if he never 
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FIGURE 2 



BENEFITS AND COSH FROM TNE GOVERNMENT'S VIEWPOINT 
BY RACE. SEX AND DIFFERENT PERCENTS 



DISCOUNT RATE 10 PERCENT 




DISCOUNT RATE 7.5 PERCENT 




DISCOUNT RATE 5 PERCENT 




WHITE 

MALES 



WHITE 

FEMALES 



NONWHITE 

MALES 



NONWHITE 

FEMALES 



actual 

UB MIX 





attends college (present value of lifetime income $37,466) than if he graduates 
from ecdl<^ge (present value of lifetime income $33,745)! This is reflecting 
the fact that the incomes are computed from age 16 to 65. The dlscc unting 
process puts considerably more v^ight on the early years, when the college 
student is in school and earning a minimal amount. Put another way, for 
Negro males the present value of the opportunity cost of foregone income (at 
a discount rale of 10 percent) while attending college exceeds the present 
value of the additional income later received. 

On the other hand, most of the costs which have been accounted for take place 
in the first two \ ears, and all of them take place in the first six years. One 
might conclude from this, then, that if one were willing to use a discount rate 
of two 01 ' three pei'cent (as has been used in the past in many governmental 
benefit-cost studies) he would find the program to have substarftially more 
benefits than costs. However, in an era when one can put his money in a 
savings bank at -5 percent and be almost completely certain of getting the money 
back at some time in the future, it seems foolish to consider such low dis- 
count rates. Kven when prevailing interest rates were lower there is some 
question whether discount rates of 2 percent or 3 percent were justified. One 
suspects that in some studies the interest rate was chosen partially to help 
increase the benefit -cost ratio. 

It was stated nuicij earlier in ^h:s study, in connection with a discussion of 
discount rates, that the 10 percent rate n’iight be thought of as combining a 
"normal” interest vale of 7. 5 |xjrccnt with an individual’s utility function 
expressing his preference for Immediate consumption over deferred con- 
sumption. The 5 percent rate was conceptualized as a combination of the 
"normal” rate of 7. 5 ]x?rccnt with a government utility function expressing 
a preference for deferred benefits. If this is so, one might look at benefits 
and costs for the Individual at the 10 |x?rcent discount rate, and for the govern- 
ment vat the 5 ]x.Mcent discount rale. For this puq>osc only, bcncfit-cosl 
ratios will be shown, again expressing the caution that the ratios can be ver.» 
misleading unle.ss you are closely aware of what things have been shown as 
benefits and what as costs. However, regardless of how things arc shown, 
if a program has benefits that exceed its costs, its bcncfit-cosl ratio will be 
greater than one. In looking at these ratios, the assun^plion will be made that 
80 ptmcenl of inconu' differentials are caused by increased education 

For the individual, then, at tk' discount rale of lo jx’rcent, the Ix^nefit-cost 
ratios are: 



White males 3. 13 
White females ,3. 34 
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Nonwhite males 



2.44 



Nonwhitc females 3.47 

For the government, at the 5 percent discount rate, the benefit -cost ratios 
are: 



White males 


1.23 


White females 


1.02 


Nonwhite males 


0.82 


Nonwhite females 


1.54 


Actual Upward 




Bound mix 


1. 16 



I. Comparison of Results with Other Studies 

It gives some perspective to compare these results for the government with 
the returns to education found by some of the prominent Investigators in the 
field. Becker (1960) calculated a total (i.e. • social) rate of return Is equivalent 
education as 9 percent in both 1940 and 1950. The rate of return is equivalent 
to the discount rate at which costs equal benefits. Therefore, to say that the 
rate of return is 9 percent is to say that the cost-benefit ratio at a discount 
rate of 9 percent is 1.0. By contrast, the benefit-cost ratio of the government 
(using the 80 percent figures) is about 0. 6 at 7. 5 percent and about 0. 3 at 10 
percent. Or, to say it another way, the government’s rate of return to the 
Upward Bound program is only about 5 percent, compared with Becker’s 
9 percent. 

Schultz (1961) also expressed hfs results in terms of a rate of return. He found 
a total rate of return to a high school education of 10. 3 percent and to a college 
education of 11 percent, both based on 1958 data. Hansen (1963), using 1949 
data . found a total rate of return at age 16 to an additional three years of educa- 
tion (senior year of high school and two years college) of 8. 2 percent, and to an 
additional five years of education (through college graduation) of 10. 9 percent. 

Renshaw (1960) compared 1949 Income differentials between high school graduates 
and college graduates discounted at 5 percent and 10 percent with a cost of col- 
lege education based on total educational and general expenditures of higher 
education institutions less organized research and extension, an allowance for 
books and supplies, and foregone Income. His results were as follows: 
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Income Differentials 



Cost of 5 percent 10 percent Benefit-Cost Ratio 

Education Discount Discount AtSperccrit At 10 percent 



All males 


$7,414 


$20,025 


$9,117 


2. 70 


1. 


25 


Nonwhite males 


G, ISO 


6,913 


2,832 


1. 12 


0. 


46 


All females 


7,131 


12,619 


6,715 


1.77 


0. 


94 


Nonwhitc females 


4,610 


17,968 


10,174 


3.90 


2, 


20 



Rons haw's categories are vei’y similar to those used for calculation of benefits 
and costs from the government's viewpoint in this study. On the benefit side 
he omits decreased welfare and unemployment payments; on the cost side he 
omits extra living expense while attending college and, of course, expenses of 
operating the Upward Bound program. All of Ren-ihaw's benefit-cost ratios 
arc higher than the corresponding ones fouiid in this study. 

The fact that all of the above studies find higher rctums to education than the 
rclums this study finds to the Upwai'd Bound program should not be sur- 
prising, All of the other studies have addressed themselves to the question 
of retun’is to education exclusive of any governmental expenditures to stimu- 
late college attendance. By far the largest part of the costs shown in this 
study were those made by the government and colleges to support the Upward 
Bound program. It could hardly be expected that the returns to this program 
would be as largo as those found by Bcckcr , Schultz, Hansen, and Renshaw. 

J. Conclusions 

It is clear that, if one is concerned that the governments social programs 
show a return that is measurable in the usual economic terms, this program 
is at best only marginally successful. However, it is folly to examine benefits 
verf.us CO sis for only one program. What arc the benefits and costs of al- 
ternative programs to achieve the same goals? If one assumes that the overall 
goal is somlhing that may be charactc ri/ed as 'breaking the cycle of |X)>'erly" 
then he must examine the l>onefils versus the costs of Head Start, of KSKa 
• Till e I, of ])rcs(‘nl welfare programs, of guaranteed income t>lans, and other 
|)ossibililies . It is very j>ossii)Ic that Upward Bound would show bene fit -cost 
ratios as high as or higher than an\ of these if data were a\ailablc to measure 
them. 

Secondly, it must be rememlx'red that there are imjx)rlanl benefits which Upward 
Bound hopes to achieve that are not readily measur.ible in dollars, and it may 
be that one. the op])orl unity for Upw'ard lk)und students and their child n‘n to 
esca|X' a life in the ghetto, is the grcalcsl benefit of all 
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Vin. A SUMMARY OF BASIC UPWARD BOUND ISSUES 
AND NEEDED RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



A, Basic Upward Bound Issues 

The purpose of this section is to summarize, In highlight form, how well 
Upward Bovmd Is meeting its objectives; to present a distillation of progfram 
achievements; and to assess. Insofar as could be learned, why some specific 
objectives are not being attained. The Information sources for this section 
Include: the findings from previous research and evaluations; the field 
visits made during this study; the interviews conducted with former members 
of national Upward Bound staff Including contract agency staff and others 
closely associated with the program historically; and Impressionistic Judge- 
ments arrived at after a careful sifting of all data. 

1. Upward Pound Program Achievements 

a. Reaching the Intended Population 

The Upward Bound program never exceeded 26,000 participants In any one 
year. This 1967 figure represents approximately 4 percent of (he estimated 
600,000 Impoverished high school students who could benefit from this type of 
program, The decreased level of funding for Upward Bound has reduced the 
number of high school students the program could service by several thou- 
sand for 1968, 1969, and 1970. 

In terms of the type of student recruited Into Upward Bound, according to 
the specific focus In the Guidelines, he should be a young person Hv.'ng in 
poverty, who Is an underachiever yet possesses potential for college. 
Available data on Income of the families of the participants from 1966 to 
1969 show that approximately 85 to 87 percent of them met the poverty 
criteria for admission into the program. On balance, the overwhelming 
majority of the participants have come from Impoverished homes. 

The determination of underachievement of the Upw^ard Bound participants 
Is difficult to assess. Using grade point averages (GPA) as one Index of 
achievement would indicate that the participants are essentially In the 
C to B- range, about 2.5 to 2. 9 on a four-point scale. This Is on the over- 
all slightly below the national average for all high school students. Because 
the Up\^'a^d 13ound Guidelines have consistently urged project directors to 
recruit students without relying solely on patterns of tests (Q«g«, 
t.Q. or other standardized measures) or grades, it becomes extremely 
difficult to sec GPA or other tost scores as indicators of the wide variety 
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of undprachievers enrolled In Upward Bound, In addition, various social 
and behavioral factors, as well as comments from Interested and knowledg- 
able persons such as teachers and coiinselors, are often also used the 
recruitment process. 

Another possible index, the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), scores, simi- 
larly indicate that Upward Bound students are achieving significantly below a. 
sample of the national average of all high school students entering college. 

If it is assumed that those standardized tests are accurate measures of 
mathematical and verbal ability, then Upward Bound students who are 
entering college in large numbers must be deficient In these skill areas. 

Yet, they stay in college at rates equal to their middle-class peers. 

b. High School Retention 

All data point to significant inroads made by the Upward Bound program in 
decreasing the high school dropout rate for Upward Bound cnrollees. The 
participants' high school dropout rate is estimated at 5 percent by some 
researchers. This figure, compared w Ith 35 percent for the general low- 
income population and 29 percent for Upward Bound enroHccs' older siblings, 
presents a dramatic reversal of the dropout pattern for this t^pe of student. 

Attrition w'ithin the Upward Bound progpram ranges from 3.0 percent to 
0. 1 percent for the summer pregrams, and from 12, 6 percent to 15. 9 per- 
cent for the academic year programs. These figures are not related to 
high school dropout data since a student may leave the program and still 
graduate from high school. They do reflect, however, the pressures, often 
personal and family as well as financial, with which the disadvantaged 
student has to contend. 



c. Impact on Participants 

Parllclpanls in Upward Bound progiams have universally expressed their 
approval of the program and how it has affected them. This testimony 
of impact ranged fvorr personality and altitudinal improvements to academic 
gains. At least two studies have corrolx)raled students' feelings in the areas 
of altitudinal change, indicating positive change over a period of almost two 
years. Results show’ improvement in motivation for college, self-esteem, 
internal control, Interpersonal flexibility, and on other measures. Similar 
data were further reported in Interviews with participants and Upward 
Bound staff during the summer of 1960. 

The Upward Bound program, especially during the summer residential 
period, engenders feelings of a close-knit community, a spirit of camaraderie, 
and awareness of a strongly supportive staff who are receptive, sympathetic, 
and often ubiquitous. 



The staff-tO';8tudent ratio Is usually low; summer programs can afford the 
luxury of giving personal attention and assistance to the participants. The 
youngsters have guidance personnel and ^'hig brothers*' or * sisters, *’ who 
are sometimes former Upward Bound graduates now In college serving as 
tutor -counselors. Tutor-counselors will listen to students* concerns and 
grievances. 

Participants generally are treated in an adult fashion, are permitted free- 
doms and choices they never experienced in high school, are exposed to 
a vdder circle of cultural and e^catlonal stimuli, and are accepted and 
generally given the privileges of college students on the campus. 

It would appear that all these factors have considerable Impact on the 
development of positive ego strengths and personality characteristics 
among the participants. 

d. Academic Achievement 

The single measure of academic achievement which exists for the Upward 
Bound program is the grade point average, (GPA), and the only chanf;e 
scores on this measure available are those reported by Hunt and Kardt In 
their Characterization studies. These data show that some 1,200 Upward 
Bound participants from June 1966 to February 1968 made no increase in 
their GPAs. In fact, GPAs decioascd slightly over this time period as did 
those of a matched control group who did not attend Upward Bound. Although 
the Implications are that the Upvvard Bound program does not measurably 
influence academic achievement in terms of OPA, this must be viewed In 
several vvays. For one, the amount of data on GPAs is incomplete and 
small In comparison with the Upward Bound universe. For another, not 
enough time has lx?cn afforded the prograni to register influence on large 
numbers of academically deficient students. Another qualification which 
should be considered is the long exposure of students to a more traditional 
type of education in the public schools where they were not singularly 
successful.* In Ihelr ovsn terms, large numbers of Upward Bound students 
have indicated they were ’’turned off" by high school. 

For many Upward IV>und students, the Intensive educational experience 
during the summer was followed by a 'dcldovv-n’' because of the poor 
quality or lack of contact in the follow-up program during the academic 
year. This was csi>eeiaUy true in some rural areas where students were 
contacted only a few times after the summer. 

In some of the Upward Itound programs, the effort to motivate and 'turn 
on’’ students, to permit them to pursue their owti Interests, often was 
achieved at a sacrifice of the teaching in academic content areas as well 
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as rcmeciial areas. Many Upward Bound students and Upward Bound 
graduates in college reflected on the need for more structured acacemic 
classes, and on tlicir need to be taught study skills and various other 
remedial programs. 

Again, with respect to achievement data on participants, it Is Interesting 
to note in this regard that Upward Bound students In the college prep 
schools of the Independent Schools Talent Search Program (ISTSP), have 
shown outstanding improvements in GPA, on Intelligence tests, on reading 
and other tents, and in motivation for college. It should be pointed out 
though that ISTSP is usually a full-year residential program offerings 
total environment for the student all the year and concentrating on intensive 
preparation for college. The ISTSP experience is apparently limited, expen 
slvc, and svicccssful in its particular effort. 

It also should \jc pointed out that various factors (end to militate against 
giving the Upward Bound program the kind of visibility and Importance 
needed to produce significant change outside the progi'am which would 
reinforce its effect upon the participants, There Is an absence of vital 
communication between (he Upward Bound program and the high schools 
the participants attend, High school 3 have not generally been drawn into 
the programs and made aware of the purpose and content of Upward Bound, 
The comnuuiillcs from which Upward Bound students come are singularly 
uninformed about the program and thus lend little general support. 

It therefore appears, given all the above qualifications, that it would 
be unreasonable to exT>cct the Upward Bound program to significantly affect 
the academic achievement patterns of Us participants until a longer period 
of time has elapsed and until certain programmatic changes are made. 

Such progi'ammatlc changes would have to include — but not lx> limited to-- 
some ways of making the follow-up programs, the communities in which the 
students live, and the public school systems from which they como, more 
aware of, ;ind more responsive to, the Upwaixi Bound program. 

2, College Enrollment and Hetention 
a, Knrollmcnt 



The Upward Bound program has achieved outstanding success in enrolling 
its graduates In colleges and unlvcrsiUcs tnroughout the nation, Data 
indicate that Upward 13ound graduates have Ix’cn enrolled at rales of about 
aeventy percent for years 1967 to 1969. It Is undoubtedly true that for 
many of the students enrolled in Upwaix' Bound, college going had not pre- 
viously been considered a live option. 
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The college-going rate for students in comparable social and economic 
circumstances is considerably lower. In fact, when Upward Bound college 
enrollees were compared with their older siblings, who are the closest 
approximation of the Upward Boimd students on whom data are available, 
it was found that they were enrolled in colleges at rates 300 percent 
higher than their siblings. 

There are apparently many factors responsible for this significant pattern 
of success, which, although mainly attributable to ti.e Upward Bound pro- 
gram itself, are also contingent upon other elements operative at the 
same time. It has already been pointed out that the Upward Bound program 
had provided no appreciable increment in academic achievement for Its 
participants. They therefore did get into college despite their academic 
dl sad vantagement . 

A saiiont factor In getting these youngsters into college was the intensive 
intervention of tie project directors or their assistants. They made 
certain that proper admissions forms were filled out and they knocked hard 
at the doors of admissions offices to ’’sell’* the Upward Bound students to 
the colleges . They also communicated to the participants the availability 
and sources of financial aid, and assisted in obtaining enployment for 
them during the summer and the academic year. 

The availability of financial aid in various forms often made the difference 
between whether participants would attend college or not. It is fortunate 
that such aid programs exist for without them Upward Bound v^ould lose 
its raison d'etre. 

Other factors undoubtedly making it possible for Upward Bound graduates 
to enroll in such largo numbers are the general expansion of college enroll- 
ments, the phenomenal grovilh of ihc junior college system, the open 
admissions policies of many public colleges, and the easing of enrollment 
criteria by a number of institutions. 

No single factor accounted for the college enrollment success of Up\\'ard 
Bound, but rather the combination of all the abov^c factors operating 
together. 



b, Heiention 

The college retention data for Upward Bound graduates from 19$6 to 1969 
would indicate that they are staying in college at rales equal to those of the 
national collcge-going population. It is also projected that those who started 
In college wilt have a graduation rate of 50 percent^ which is again about 
average for the national college-enrolling population, The status of Upward 
Bound college enrollees in college Is also similar In terms of probation 
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and good standing to that of the national colleger-going population. There 
are Insutliclent data available at present to explain this high retention 
rate. Thus the reasons for the Upv/ard Bound retention success caJi “^nly 
be conjectured 

Undoubtedly, the progprann does Increase enormously the desire and motiva- 
tion for college among Its participants. It Is the central focus of the Upward 
Bound program and the Upward Bound enrollees evidently maintain the 
aim to do well when admitted to college. 

There is also a growing commitment by many colleges to sustain their academi- 
cally disadvantaged enrollees during the difficult freshman year. This takes 
many forms such as: 

, . . a special summer program to accli»^ate the students 
to college work and introduce them to study techniques 

, . , a special first year-program which offers a lighter 
course load 

. . . special classes geared for students who need introductions 
to content areas and tool subjects such as reading and 
writing skills 

. . , Increased counseling to offset the difficulties new students 
will encounter 

. , . financial assistance and a reduced work-study load which 
docs not overly burden the academic undcrachics'er 

,,, a ' buddy system' often ulili7>lng older, upper class 
Ipwat'd I3ound students to assist the now students 

Some assistance is also rendered, especially at host institutions, by UpNsard 
Bound project directors, who meet regularly with their college enrollees to 
boost morale and to arrange for special tulming it needed. 

There are unfortunately no hard data available on the extent of special and 
compensatory offerings made by colleges for Upward Bound enrollees. It 
is fell that research Is needed in this area to provide a lx)dy of data which 
will promote sup^>ortIvc freshman programs of quality, 

3, Institutional Change 

Several factors relating lo changes in colleges with respect to admlsssions 
p)ollcles, guidance activities, and program efforls have been discussed in 

2‘VJ 
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the preceding section. Undoubtedly, a small measure of these changes 
can bs ascribed to the impact of the Upward Bound program; a still larger 
measure probably derives from a growing awareness by the colleges of the 
needs of the ac" .emically disadvantaged student making his appearance In 
ever larger numbers on the college scene. Some 700 to 800 colleges and 
universities now admit Upward Bound graduates and allocate some of their 
firarcial aid resources to them. But it is really not kncwm how much 
inilucnce or Impact Upward Bound has exerted to promote these changes. 

With respect to the high schools which Upvs’ard Bound participants attend, 
changes produced by association \\ith the Upward Bound program are 
imperceptible. This has been confirmed in a previous study made by 
Greenleigh Associates and by the data collected during field visits to pro- 
grams made this past summer. Here and there, indications were that 
individual high school teachers hiid been made more conscious of the 
need for restructuring curricula or changing their teaching techniques; 
that some higli scliools had become more responsive to the Upward boimd 
students thi'ough the Upward I5ound clubs and accorded them special 
recognition; and that sonm university teachers had been sensitized to the 
special needs of Upward Bound -type students. But on balance, these 
were not very significant or durable changes. 

Taken as a whole, the Upward Bound program has produced dcii - able 
change among its participants and has unlocked doors to higher ^ \ ition 
as a route out of povertj" for them. But l)ccause of its small size and the 
overall funding limitations Imposed on it, It is felt the program cannot, in 
the foreseeable future, contribute to or influence Institutional change any 
more than it has to date, 

B, Needed U i^search and Evaluation 

I, Introduction 

The purjjosc of this section is to discuss briefly the general research 
and evaluation ncixts of the Upward Bound program and to give sr>mc 
specific examples of the l>pc and kind of wrk that should bo un<]eii ikon. 
The examples given here deal with the areas of major concern uuei e 
little information is available, r,:td which are substantive cnoi gh 
to warninl fuiihcr investigation. This Is not an exhaustive description 
of these issues, but only some examples of problems which arc important 
enough to be su* jects for future investigators. 

The examination of major studies of Upward Bound has rcvcali d th.d some 
areas of the program have been scrutinized in depth, such i Kuactori- 
zatlons and profiles of Upward I\ound studenti, cosl/lx?nefit r’ i' rcic 
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gains, financial needs of Upward Bound students in college, impact studies 
of the Upward Bound program on secondary schools and communities, and 
some longitudinal attitude change studies. There remain a large number 
of questions about the Upward Bound program. It is not the purpose of 
this section to answer those questions, but rather to suggest what some 
of them are, and some directions that might be taken to deal with them. 

2, Research and Evaluation 

The activities of the researcher and those of the evaluator do overlap 
each other, especially iri a social action program such as Upward Bound, 
These are related kinds of undertakings, and the Upward Bound program 
will profit from lx)th. The research activity is fundamentally an attempt 
to raise new questions, investigate new areas, and confirm or reject 
arguments based upon data generated by or for the research. To be sure, 
research undertakings and findings do have impact on a program, but 
they often ask more questions than they even attempt to answer. 

Data collection is only a tool for research and evaluation, It cannot speak 
for itself. The census, for example, is not research, though niuch 
research is gcJicratcd from the data collected in the census. The Upward 
Bovind data system, should thus be regarded primarily as a loo! for 
researchers , 

It is appropriate at this [x>int to mention that many of the suggested areas 
for investigation in this chapter rely u|xm giving the authority to the 
Upward Bound data system to collect the data that such research wDuld 
need in order for it to be carried out. Without that mandate there will 
necessarily he a paucity of nevs* research, Future investigators will not 
be hampered by prohlctns of inaclcciualc data in such \ital areas as the 
coHerjc admission and retention patterns of (J()war(l Bound students It 
the .lata system is seen not as an appendage to the piogram, but as 
integrally related to it. 

The type.s of research Upward Ik)und n'^cds most urgently arc all concerned 
primarily with assaying different ways of operating the program. This 
means that the effectiveness of '.he program should be looked at as some- 
thing that might bo acliievcil in various v ays. Tluough research and 
demonstration efforts such as those describctl later in the chapter, 
different ways of achieving the program's central goals might be comparcxl 
with each other. 

Kvaluation is primarily concernctl \sith making [x>licy reconinicndations 
alx)ut the piogram as they si>ccifical1y relate to the long-term national 
Impact thru the program is having or lacking, One camiot do a large- 
scale eva lull ion \sithoul baseline data from which to make comparisons. 



For example, in order to evaluate the long-term impact of attending 
Upward Bound, longitudinal studies are needed from the point of entry 
until at least five to seven years after leaving the program. 

Evaluations of Upward Bound have, in the past, had to look at program 
impact without aid of comparative data which are crucial to an evaluation 
of a program, For example, the figure that approximately 8 percent of 
the poor go to college is an admitted OEO approximation and haa been 
used throughout the history of Upward Hound, This figure differs greatly 
from the data in the cost-benefit study concern.ng older siblings' educa- 
tional attainment. It is impossible to say which is correct but it is 
probable that an accurate figure foi the past would itself be changing, as 
the admission to higher education of people with low incomes and from 
minority groups has changed in the past several years. 

This same sort of fundamental problem exists with college retention data 
for Upward Bound students. Clearly this \s one measure of the success 
or failure of the program that any evaluation must contain. But to what 
is it to be compared? The national average for all college enrollees? 
The national average of all academically and financially disadvantaged 
enrollees? Comparisons should be made with both groups -but there 
are no adequate data for either category. 

Most of the studies reported in A’'oendix A of this report (Abstracts of 
Previous Research) are either evaluations or the presentation of the 
results of data collection efforts. The Levitan, Cybern, and earlier 
Greenlelgh Associates reports are alt concerned with assessing the 
Impact of the program from different points of view and using different 
methodologies, Komegav, Gardenhlre, and some of the data generated 
for this study by the data system, are all examples of data collection 
where no research h>TX)theses are posed or tested and where national 
impact is not assessed in light of the colloctorl data. This means that 
almost no real research has been conducted on Upward Hound, though 
data collection, evaliiatlon, and monitoring have been relatively constant, 

3, Example of a Future Research Issue 

Among the numerous research questions which could be asked about 
Upward Bound, this ex>\mple will deal only with the general area of 
alternate ways of making a rural academic year foUow-up program more 
effective. A brief discussion of Ihe development of this issue will show 
the manner in which subsequent --and probably equally Important- -program 
Issues could be the subject of research. 
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Given the immense variation in types and locations of host colleges 
serv'ng rural students, is there an optimal rural follow-up program? 

Put in other terms, what different ways are there of administering rural 
follow-up programs that would make them more effective? 

One way of analyzing such a question ^^x)uld be to establish first of all, 
the current staffing patterns, attrition rates, and high school GPAs in 
a random sample rural follow-up program. This information is avail - 
able, in limited form, from national files containing proposals, and the 
remainder of the data could be collected by the data system. Suppose 
that the sample shows that; 

,, . the sample staff consists of a full-time project director 
and a half-time secretary; 

, . • the cost per student in this sample during the follow-up 
is 40 percent of the program budget: 

... the sample shows a mean of 50 students enrolled in the 
foilow-up and of these 50, 10 drop out of the program 
between September and June: 

,,, the mean GPA change in the follow-up is -.02; and 

• the mean number of contacts is one every 30 days per 
student^ 

The program goal Is to decrease the attrition rale and increase the GPAs, 
In what alternative ways might this bo done? Typically, a research 
project would consist of funding demonstration programs which were 
matched to the sample, but which would change one of the variables 
while controlling for the others. For example, demonstration projects 
could be funded to test the hyjx>thesis that an increase In staff in the 
follow-up would reduce attrition and increase GPAs of students enrolled. 
Demonstration projects could be set up in ^^hlch there would be two, 
three, and four full-time follow-up staff persons. Attrition and GPA 
would be measured at regular intervals throughout the academic year 
and compared for each of the experimental groups and for the control 
group. 
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Following is a possible result of such a comparison: 





Number 


Attrition 


Group 


of Staff 


Rate 


Control 


1.5 


.20 


A 


2.0 


.17 


B 


3.0 


.12 


C 


4.0 


. 11 





Number of 


Cost pe c 
Student 


GPA 


Contacts 


as Percent 


Change 


Per Month 


of Total 


-0.2 


1 


.40 


+0.3 


2 


.46 


+0.5 


3 


.49 


+0. 1 


4 


.61 



It appears that, up to Group C, the more time and money spent, the more 
desirable change occurs. In Group C there is still change, but the results 
are not wholly positive, and the eost is high. The results of this hypothetical 
research project indicate that attrition can be redueed and high school grades 
can be raised if staff and contacts--and therefore cost-- are also increased 
That Is, Impact on students can be increased in this manner. 

It should be noted that the research project stops short of advocating long-range 
changes in the structure and funding of Upward Bound nationally. That is a 
task which clearly would need evaluation of the Impact that any recommended 
changes might have on the structure of the entire program. The suggested 
research w^ould be more limited: It would examine two variables (grades and 
attrition), and by manipulating other variables (staff, number of contacts per 
month, and thus cost) would assess the results. Wliether those results would 
have implications for policy would depend, to some extent, on how much these 
changes w'erc desired. 

4. Kxample of a Future Evaluation Issue 



Certainly one of the largest unanswered questions concerning Upward Bound is 
the long-term impact of participation in the program on Its enrollees. The 
following is an examp. e of the kind of evaluation model that might be used to 
assess the overall success of the national Upward Bound program in taking 
enrollees out of poverty. 

The kinds of data availablei and those which will be needed to answer central 
questions of the study, are Illustrated below’. 

a. The characteristics of all incoming Upward Bound 
students in regard to basic socioeconomic status arc. in large measure, 
already available within the existing data system. Some\ hat less complete 
information is also available on the date of entry into the program, and the 
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date and reason (e.g,, college entrance, dismissed, etc.) of leaving 
the progrf'm. 



b. The data system is currently being utilized, both 
witli project directors and college registrars, on an intensive tracking of 
a large group of students who left Upward Bound for college in the past 
years. Such tracking could be done for a stratified (race, sex, residence- 
t>^3e, and region) random sample of all Upward Bound graduates by year. 

c. Information on what students do over a period 
of time in terms of education, earnings, income, marriage, etc. 
would be collected and compared to a matched control group of non- 
Upward Bound enrol lees (such as same sex. older siblings) as w'as done 
for the cost-ber.efit study in this report. 

d. College attainment would be analyzed at least twice 
yearly for all college enrol lees. Despite the difficulty, a group of non- 
college enrollces representative of different amounts of time spent in (he 
program, would have to be tracked down and their work experience and 
income data recorded. Upward l^ound should not evaluate only college entrants. 

The goal of the evaluation would be to aid not only present and future program 
policy planning, but also to other researchers for whom some of the data, 
such as cost-benefit ana lyses, is essential. 

The evaluation would be aimed at seeing how many Upv. ard Bound students, of 
what kind, leave poverty because of higher education. To continue to leave 
this question unanswered is to operate the program without knowing whether 
one of its central goals is being reached. 

.■) . ^1 ditional Areas for R esearch and K ua t yon 

a . l^roblcms for Uol leg e- G oing Upwiird Bound Students 

Some t(‘ntative data exist on the i)roblenis of college-going Upward Bound studi nt 
but an in-depth study of a large sample is neeiicfl to answer such questions as: 
What are the major causes of attrition? What kirn! of supportive programs, 
finaneial. nearlernie. and counseling, are necde<i to overcome attrition 
W'hic'h Upwanl Bound college programs have been successful in overcoirug 
attrition':’ What arc the conijx)ncnts of tlie^e mograrns? 

b. Staff Characteristics 

No study has !x?en done of Upward IVmnd staff characteristics, A study 
is needed whose parameters would include: staffing j>atterns: rccruilmciit: 
attrition: retention factors; Upward lk)und program impact on staff, 
csj>cciany on indigenous nonprofessionals ; staff (raining patterns; and 
student achievcnunl as an ap^iarent tonseqncnce of s^Hn•■ific staffing patterns. 



c. Achievement Criteria for Upward Bound 
Partlcioation 

Charges have been leveled against Upward Bound by several researchers 
who have indicated that the Guidelines have not been scrupulously adhered to 
in selecting students who are academically disadvantaged and who could not 
make It to college without Upward Bound Intervention. A large-scale study 
of recruitment policies and practices is needed to discover whether, In fact, 
large numbers of students are recruited who are already well motivated, 
college able, and college bound. An essentlpj element of this study would 
be the development and implementation of a testing-screening device to 
determine levels of underachievement. This is necessary because current 
measures and instruments such as GPAs and PSATs are too limited to be 
accurate Indicators of deg^ree of underachievement. 

d. Intrastaff Communication 

A lack of communication between Washington and the project level w^as 
pointed out by project directors during the summer visits undertaken by 
Greenleigh Associates field staff A study should be made for the Upward 
Bound branch of the OE to deterni I'.c the kinds of information wanted and 
needed on a regular basis by project directors and «b.ff. The kinds of 
consultants recruited, their roles, their training, the purpose and scope 
of their site v isits, and the services they can best render to the projects 
should also be studied. The regional role of the Washington staff, and the 
communications and advisory services they render via personal and regional 
meetings with project directors, should also be examined. T^e total research 
effort should be mounted with a view to improving the entire scope of the 
communications exchange between Washington staff and the field workers. 

e. Upward Bound Data System 

A study should be instituted to determine what additional t>pos of data need 
to be routinely collected. The study should determine: 

1) the ways In which the existing latent capacity 
of the data system could be used for intensive studies— such as those 
suggested above; 



2) the opportunities for linking the system to 
more sophisticated statistical processing software (e.g. , the IBM Scientific 
Subroutine Prog^ram, and others); 

3) whether the data system wxDuld not be more 
effective if it were monitored from within the Upward Bound branch at OK. 
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Benefit of Summer Residential Programs 



The most expensive component in the Upward Bound program, estimate! 
at b^'o-thlrd of the year's funding, is the summer residential portion in 
which students spend six to eight weeks on a college campusi It has been 
assumed that these residential programs are most valuable but this assump- 
tion has "i3ver been subjected to research. A study of a large sample of 
residential and nonresidential programs is needed to determine which type 
of program best serves the students in terms of program goalSj personal, 
academic, and social growth; and success factors such as enrollment and 
retention in college, 

This represents an Incomplete list of further studies which should be 
undertaken in order to clarify some of the large number of unanswered 
questions about alternate ways of operating the Upward Bound program 
in order to better accomplish program goals. 

g. Comments on Possible Future Benefit-Cost Analyses 

In a sense, benefit-cost analysis of social programs is In its Infancy not 
because the concept is new, but because such analysis, In Its present state 
of development, cannot accurately measure all of the important benefits 
and costs, nor is there agreement on a method of measurement that would 
allow rough estimates of their magnitude. In benefit-cost analysis of 
educational programs, the following are only some of the factors w’hich 
could have large effects upon the resuUsi 

1) the extent to which differences in income 
associated with education are caused by education; 

2 } the pixjportion of expenditures on education 
which constitutes an invesUnent and the proportion which constitutes current 
consumption expenditures; 



3) the appropriate discount rate: In a situation 
such as this, where the costs all occur in a short pc^riod of time and the 
benefits extend over many years, the selection of a discount rate is critical, 
but there is no consensus on tlie appropriate one; 

\) the importance of such long-term intangible 
benefits as crime reduction or the opportunity for the next generation to 
be raised outside of poverty. 

Given tftese deficiencies in benefit-cost analysis, there arc serious questions 
as to how much more sophisticated one might want to get in measuring the 
mcasviral.de vhile continuing to omit the unmeasurable. If the purpose of 
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such an analysis is to aid in decision making, rather than merely an attempt 
to use numbers to justify an existing program, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that what is needed is similar analyses of other programs Jesigned 
to accomplish the same goals. Analyses of such other programs would 
quickly point out important differences in costs and benefits among programs 
and thus should enable decision makers to distinguish rather quickly between 
largely effective or ineffective programs, reserving more sophisticated 
studies for programs which appear similar in benefits and costs, or for which 
major unanswered questions appear amerable to resolution witii more sophis- 
ticated analysis. 

A few important improvements in available data, which would enable benefit- 
cost analysis to be better performed in the future, are listed below; 

1) The 1970 Census will provide, for the first 
time since 1960, adequate information on earnings, cross-tabulated by 
age, sex, race, section of the country, and amount of education. This will 
enable tv^’o Important Improvements in the determination of benefits. One Is 
that it will be possible to use earnings, rather than Incomes, since It Is 
presumably earnings that are most affected by education. The second Is 
that it should be possible to get the earnings directly by race for all age and 
education categories, rather than having to approximate them with a race- 
correction factor, as this study was forced to do. 

2) The Upward Bound data bank contains the 
names of the high schools and colleges attended by the Upward Bound 
students. But the financial records now l>'plcally kept by school districts 
do not enable one to estimate the cost of education per student at a 
particular school, much less for an individual student. However, most 
states require annual reports from school districts that would enable an 
investigator, with sufficient time, to get an average cost of education for the 
district, This would be an improvement on the nationwide average that 
was used in this study. 



Similarly, more time for investigation would enable the researcher to 
investigate the colleges which Upward Bound students attend, allowing him 
to attach a tuition cost, and perhaps a total cost of education, directly to 
the individual student. This would be a substantial improvement over the 
present study, which uses a nationwide weighted average based on an as- 
sumption that Upward Bound students attend colleges at various cost levels 
in the same proportions as the general population, 



;}) In the scrlion entitled ^’'I'he Sample" in Chapter Vll, 
some onihiguitics in the data system were nienlioncd. It should not bo difficult 
lo I'emedy these, thus improving slightly the quality of information about Uio 
educational attainment of the Upward l^ound students. 

4) Gathering of data about educational attainment 
of older siblings should be made a regular part of the data system. At present 
it is necessary to rely on a study at a single point in time. It would be desirable 
to record the age of each older sibling, as well as his educational attainment. 

r>) The 1970 C’ens'is will make it possible to extend 
for another decade llu lvpe of study dnne Ijy Miller (see l5il>liogi*aphy, 

Appendix i)i wliirh shuss s the gro^^'lh in teal inoonus caused ))>' expansion of 
the eecmomv. Ihis I’xtension nin\ inak(' it possible use different rales of 
gr(u\ th for diffen rii levels of educaliun. The data in liic .Miller study (based 
on iJie I9o0 and lo^iii censuses) show some differeru es of this sort, but they 
ar<‘ IfKi eoiinieling aivl tentative lo use with eonlidenee at piesent. 

0) It should be possible to ol)lain from the bureau 
<)f liie Census a lalmlalion of ineoim s foi' <uk‘Ii \ear of education, instead ot 
just for In oad categories sueli ns one to three veni's of c‘ollrg».>, Assuniing 
that the base fi'ofii the I9Ti> cc osus is laJ'gc enrjugh to allow this, it sljould 
enable the researcher lo make considerably more acc urate estimnles tT die 
value of each inej'einent of eduealion, 

7| As lime i^asses, jiiorc of the Upw ard Mound 

'^indents will have finisheti their ( ducalif)n and ssill liase a job. This will 
irake pr^ssible imuh Tuore aeeut ali^ ( Climates of final educational at'hievc ^ 
nient and dro|)cmt rates. It will n!si> gi^'e some idea of the kinds of first 
j(^bs obtained by Upw ard Moimd students eom)mr< d w illi those c>btnined by 
tile average stmJent w ith efjujxedcmt Mhicalioii. 1 fie data bank should fu 
expaivled to mak»‘ ]x>ssi)de recording of tliis job information <bolb l\f)e 
of and salaiT paid). 



M Assumptions have been mare in this slud\ 
regarding the anuHi 'd of earnings of students whik' tiiev are in school. It 
should be )Xissible to gaOier aecuraU’ income data i>n Upward Mound .slmlents 
on a regular basis. AlDiough tlie amomd is small, the fact that lluyv occur 
early means Ih it dies are ! educed very little by the dis (Hinting process. 

Future l)Oiicfit -cost analyses tluis would ni i d mor< time and data to be 
more e<nnf.lele than the one in this rcjKMd. As the report itself ixdes. siieh 
an analvsi.s ti.vst delinenle enrcfvillv the assumptions on which it is t)nsed 
and, even t.hcn, enmK)l acc'ount foi' a mvi'iad of social benefits that may 
necnje lo Upward Mound participaTits. 






6 . 



Conclusion 



This chapter has presented in brief form some of the central prograii issues 
covered by this report. In addition, the needs and types of research and 
evaluation that should be the subjects for future studies are discussed as 
are specific suggestions for futuie bonefit-cost analyses. 

The examples provided in the chapter are not meant to be research designs 
but only signposts which might point the way to the kind of work that still 
needs to be done to yield a more complete analysis and assessment of 
Upward Bound. 
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IX. UPWARD BOUND STUDENTS IN COLLEGE 



This chapter includes a description of the Upward Bound student and 
his unique problems concerning admission^ funding, and retention. 

These problems, and the analysis of the unmet needs of the Upward Bound 
students during college, arc viewed in the context of the freshman year, 
although many of the problems persist throughout the students^ time in 
college, 

A . Introduction 

By June of lUGO some 24,700 Upward Bound students had graduated from 
high sehnql. \piiroximately 70 pcrci nt of this group were admitted to 
college.-' \l the pivsent there ar<' about 8,400 high school se niors 
in Upward Hound, If tiu> 70 percent coWege^going rate rcjnains 
relatively constant, by Seiitembcr 1070 th<M'c will be about 17.000 (1,04 7 
from lOGG, d.tiOO from l‘JG7, 6.200 rrf)ii> 1068, anci 5,400 from 1969i 
Upward Bound graduates in college, hi arldition, a jDortion of the 1.028 
1965 Upward Bound graduates \sill still be enrolled. 

Most OKO- sponsored I'pward Flound programs recruited students who had 
conijileted the 10th or I Uh grades, and who. thus, we^'c in the jirogram for 
a minimum of two summers and one acadfunie year.-' ’I’hc 13 ridge summer 
or Bridge program for Upward Round stud<mts comes in lh<’ summer between 
high school and entrance into postsecondary school, The concern of this 
chapter with the Up\sard Bound college students starts when the student enters 
his senior year in high school and begin,s to plan and apply for college. 

i hgh(T Fa l ocal i on, t h i;_ Hi sativ a n t a g e< Apidic ant, and t h<^ Application 
Process 



The Upwanl I3mind student differs from most stmioiits with sirnlla.- personal 
profiles in that he has not droptx^d out. Instead, 1 e has someho\s’ maintained 



- Figiiri'S ari' from data f-upplicd by Mr. t’harlo.s Cole and his staff at AiipHoil 
Data Kescareh, Incorporated, the conti aet agency for maintenance of the Upward 
13oand data Uise. 

The decision as In what giade (or age) Kwel is be,st for the inlonsivc inter- 
vention of Upward Iknmd is a decision left tn--and ,subject to ju.sliflealion by-- 
thc pro))osing institution. 
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his potential to c^.mpletc high school and Upward Bound personnel feel there 
i? the genuine lil^elihood that he may succeed in postsecondary education, even 
though he has no funds, often lacks seli-confldence, and sometimes lacks 
family and peer encouragement. 

In terms of enrollment figures alone, Institutions of higher education are 
undergoing a revolution. The total number of students in higher education 
more than doubled (from 2 . ^ million to an estimated 6. 1 million) In the 
10-year period 1956-1966. 2.^ More than 40 percent of all Americans in the 
18-21 age group are enrolled in higher education. 

Although the poor of this country are variously estimated at between one-fifth 
to one-third of our entire population, it was not until quite recently that 
either government or colleges called attention to their extremely low college- 
going rate of 8 percent. d 

The goal of I'puard Hound thus becomes more graphic: it Is to increase 
both the college-going .and college-staying rates, and thus the income 
potential, for a number of economically and academically disadvantaged 
high school students. The OKO estimates that there are 600,000 poor but able 
students in the count r>' i*' any given year. Upward Bound worked with about 
22, 000 such students per year. So the program Is working with only 3. 8 
percent of the population thought to be eligible, 

In recent years college admissions procedures have become enormously :oni- 
plicated, if only by (he sheer logistics Involved in the processing of ever- 
Increasing numlx^rs of applicants. Where some state universities used to have, 
by law or tradition, an opon-dooi policy on freshman admissions, the prob- 
lems of high attrilicn, limited space, limited finances, and seemingly unlimited 
applicants have required establishment of screening procedures and cut-off 
points. 



National Center for Kdvjcaliona) Statistics, Digest of Kducatlonal Statistics 
1966 (Washington, !).(', : 1‘nitcd States Office of Kducation, OK ^10024-66, 
I960, Tabic 78. p. 61. 

i Derived frnm estimates prepared for Dr, Frost by Office of flescarch 
Programs, Pl.ins, and Kvaluationat the (MX*. 
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Insofar as the Upward Bound ^aduate is differently prepared, his application, 
both the form and the process, may well be materially more complicated than 
those of other applicants. This means that the admissions process grows more 
complex in terms of the amount of paper, ete. , that an applicant and a 
college must deal with,-/ It is the task of a member of the Upward Bound 
staff — often the project director--to aid the Upward Bound student thro igh pro- 
vision of iViformation, gentle persuasion, and ^'brokering’’ as the student 
attempts to engage in the admissions and funding process. 

Ideally, aid in the admissions process would combine the special talents of the 
high school senior counselor, and those of a member of the Upward Bound staff. 
However, these disadvantaged youngsters are often (he very students with whom 
the understaffed and overworked high school counseling staffs can spend little 
time because they often cannot be processed in a standard way. Thus, the task 
of searching out suilable colleges, reading applications, and asking for fee 
waivers becomes one of the final and most important jobs that members of an 
Upward IV)und project staff undertake with and for the student. 

Achieving admission to college for Upward Bound students is further complicated 
by the immediate presence of two general requirenumts: a pattern of grades, ard 
stanv^arciizccl test scores, both ot which show potential for doing college work. 
Often the Upward Bound student has neither since Ihe program rarely perforniS 
educational miracles. The ability to do well on prccollcgc standardized tests 
such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the American College Test (ACT) 
has not been markedly elianged, Nor has there been a radical shift in the grade 
pattern of ( liound students, aecoiMing to existing data. Lpwaru 

Bound has i)ecii a causative factor m producing positive academic results, 
but the mbits ol mni e than 1 years, like eunuihiti\e grade-point averages, 
change slowi\ Hcgar Ilc;.' of Lie rapid development of liie w»^o!e area of 
tests a IV I measurement, there nonetheless remain.'^ a re.il gap between 
success in college and predicting ilia I success through siaiulardized f>re- 
college lest scores, especially for tae disadv anlag vd . 



5 f 

- With the recent creation of the Division (d NtiJent SjK'cial Services within 
the Bureau of Higher Kdiication, (U.S. office of Kducatlon), it is hc.;K'<l that the 
Special Services to IMsadvanlagcd Students program will ''pick up'' where 
Upward Bounil leaves off by providing aid to inst tutions to help them hcoullc 
the greater load of ’’different' applications from students such as those in 
Upward IV)und. No such aid was offered to the colleges throughout the time the 
Upward Bound projn'am was a program of OKO, 



The quandry is not one to which there is a solution. The Job is by no means 
to plead for special consideration! but rather to attempt to make certain 
tliat a complete review of each particular case is undertaken in the decision 
process, Once the college has admitted the graduate of an Upward Bound pro- 
gram, this should be only the beginning of thii institution's commitment to 
that student, There are the added complexities of funding this total-need stu- 
dent Jor the duration of his education, as well as the special academic and 
counseling needs that he may well exhibit during his period on campus. 

It is ob\iously easier to offer admission to the postsecondary level than it is 
to proNlde for the student in such ways so that he will probably stay there. One 
former director of Upward Bound noted that if various In-college support and 
aid programs are not increased ar the number of this kind of college student 
increases ’'then Upward Bound will be but a cruel tokenism at best. " 

C. An Overview of Financial Aid Considci^tions 

It may be true, as the Division of Student Hnancial Aid at the U.S. Office of 
Education asserts, that ’’there is no financial reason that anyone can't go to 
college today,” Nonetheless, this statement may confuse the availability of 
Federal funds with how they are, in fact, disbursed. The Upward Bound 
student must be considered as a total-need case. While it is true that he or 
she may work during school , the resources from summer earnings or 
family oontribulion are likely to be either very small or nonexistent. This 
is true for several reasons. 

First of all, as a participant In a poverty program, most of the students 
come from a family vyhich meets or falls bclow^ the stringent '’poverty criteria” 
as sol up by the OEO and thus cannot make any significant contribution. Many 
of the students in the program have families in which there is no earned income 
but are dependent upon various Federal programs such as AFDC and Social 
Security. Tliough a number of families do have employed members, many 
of these are underemployed and their wages do not place them out of poverty 
because of the irregularity, or low pay rates, of the t>pe of labor they per- 
form, In addition, the income of poor people, whether wages or welfare 
payments, is subject to radical changes due to seasonal or family changes, 
or to the relative instability of the amount of dollars in any given State or 
Fedora! welfare check and, of course, there is the wide \*arlatlon in amount 
of welfare j>aymenls by each slate. 

Given the small and uncertain Income, and the average size of these families, 
(6. *i), it is unrealistic to expect reallocation of sigTiiiicanl sums of money with- 
in the family budget, Thoie arc also a number of Upw^trd Bound students who 
have no family at ali 
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Secondly, because Upward Bound is a full-time summer program, usually con- 
ducted in a residential setting on a campus, this, itself, takes away the earning 
power of the strident as does the academic year follow-up which, typically, runs 
evenings or Saturdays or both. The College Scholarship Service in l^inceton. 
New Jersey, which administers the Parent's Confidential Statement, often, in 
its "need analysis" of a student, incorreclly inserts several hundred dollars 
as presumed summer earnings, Tliis alziiost desperate need for money for 
college may account for the fact that the highest attrition in Upward Bound 
comes during the Bridge sumnier. Those Upward IBound students who have part- 
time cmployjiicnt during the lh:'idge summer t^^jically do not earn a significant 
amount of money, even if they receive a small stipend from the program. 

Thus, the total-need situation is probably not going to be alleviated cither through 
the students* own resources or tlirough his family. He must turn to the college 
itself and must avail himself of the conibinalion of Federal and Institutional gi’ant 
and loan programs which it offers. 

At the same time there is the constant pressure on colleges and universities 
themselves to remain financial^ olvcnt. Figures released at tfic end of 
September 190.0 show that: 

Annual surveys of student charges among the nation's public 
colleges and universities rcscal majoj' new increases in all 
catcgfjries of c harges to students. , , 

Tliition and required fees increased by 1G. 5 percent among 
the 113 mcnilx'rs of the National Association of Slate Univer- 
sities and I^nd-Grant Colleges and rose by M, 0 percent at 
the 201 inendKus of the American Association of State Col- 
leges and rniversitics, ~ 

Charges to male resilient students increased 33, 9 peveenl from 1903- 190 1 to 
1900-1970, rcughly the same period OKO has Ixen in existence, and to male 
nonresident students 3^, 1 percent. 



6 / 

^ National hisUlutitu’i of .^<tate Universitie s and I/ind-Cit an! Colleges, Office 
of Institutional Kcseiireh, Circular No, \ Seplend-ir 2s, 1909, p, l. 
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What follows is a description of aid programs, along with some of the 
conceptual and operational strengths and weaknesses they present in relation 
to the Upward Bound graduate. 

1. Federal Programs 

a. National Defense Student Loan Program (NDSL) 

Between 1958, when the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) came into 
being, and 1968-G9, 1,7 million students borrow'ed more t?un 1,5 billion dollars 
in National Defense Student Loans (NDSL) under Title 11 of that Act to help 
finance their higher education. Any student whose family does not have the 
ability to pay the costs of education at the institidion he attends or plans to 
attend may be eligible for a loan. He may borrow up to $1,000 each year, up 
to a maximum of $5,000, as long as he continues to be a full-time student in 
good standing. Hcj)aymcnt begins one year after the borrower is no longer a 
student, and interest docs not accrue until that time. The rate of Interest is 
3 percent per year. The loan must be paid up within 10 years; 50 percent of 
the loan is forgiven (at the rate of 10 percent per year) if the student becomes 
a public school teacher, and 100 percent (at the rate of 15 percent per year) if 
he teaches in a "disadvantaged” neighborhood. 

Most Ujnvard Bound alumni receive a loan, usually from the National 
Defense Student Loan program, as part of a finanelal aid ^package" made 
up of grant, loan, and work-study money. Since the institution administers 
the National Defense Student Loan program, the student's loan will often 
reflect the affluence or poverty of the college as well as, or Instead of, 
the extent of his need, \\1iere a college has very little scholarship money 
to give out, it will tend to assign a large loan to the student. Sometimes 
it will give a loan to the student thought less likely to succeed and a 
scholarship to the potentially more successful one. Where a college has 
no other resources to meet the matching requirements attached to various 
Federal student-aid funds, it may assign a loan to t'le student in the same 
amount as his Federal grant. Thus most Upward Bound students will 
finish college with a si^cablc debt, 

Ihcrc arc many arguments against forcing ar*y student to borrow' heavily In 
college. It may create a source of worry which w ill detract from Hs ability 
to perform his academic task creditably. It may deter him from preparing 
for a career requiring graduate study. For the Upward Bound student there 
is, in addition, the fa^t that ho may sec himself as more likely to fail or drop 
out than the average student, and, therefore, with less ability to repay. It may 
also bo difficult to persuade an Upward Bound s(udenl--and hfs family — that he 
should accept a Feticral loan: he has grown up in a world where loans often 
represent a familiar and incxiricablc tndeblcdncsi , 
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College Work-Stud^- Program (CWSP) 



riu' College Work-Study Program was originally authorized under the Economic 
Opportiuilty Act of 1064 and is administered by the Division of Student Financial 
Aid. It provides institutions of higher learning with money to give part-time 
employment to students who need a job to help defray college expenses. The 
jobs usually pay the minimum legal wage ($1.60 per hour in 1969), and a stu- 
dent may work up to an average of 15 hours weekly during the school year. Dur- 
ing the vacation and the summer he may work a 40-hour week. Jobs may be on 
or off campus. To qualify, the student must be enrolled full time and be in good 
acadcinic standing. 

A student with a good academic Ijackground can afford to work 15 hours a week 
without slighting his studies. But a student from a ghetto school, or a student 
who was not motivated to learn until the end of his secondary education, prob- 
nlily cannot take time away from school work without falling behind. 

It can be argued that a part-time job is essential for a proud student who does 
not want oUiers to bear the entire financial burden of his education, or that 
working at a job provides an important change of pace for a student wiio is not 
accustomed to long hours of unbroken concentration on intellectual problems, 
lUit tlieso needs could be met by spending 5 to 10 hours per w^ek at a Job, in- 
stead of 1 5. 

It must be noted that tlie popularity of the program has. in the past year or 
so. f;tr exceeded ihe amount of money allocated by OK. Jn 1968-1969 while 
the amounts requested were $233 million* the amount awarded was $162 
million or 70 percent of the total requested^ which has hampered some 
Institutions In putting together a'finanoial aid package. 

c . Hducattonal Opportunity Grant s Program (KOG) 

The Higher KHucalSon Act of 1065 provides gift aid to institutions of higher 
learning lor students in "academic goo^l standing" who demonstrate "excep- 
tional financial nced."d' Fdigibility is based on a sliding scale with a 
maxiimim of $1,000 in an academic year where a student or his family 
cannot contribute more than $25 per year for his education. If the student 
oj‘ his family can contribute more than $625 per academic year, the student 
is not iTigible fr r an KOCi grant. 



Higher Education Act of I06.j, 79 stat, 1210* 




Ml- 




CK literature concerning these grants states that, "The Congressional in- 
intent of fhe program is that financial need shall be a fundamental requirement 
for award of this federal assistance, but superior academic promise o ‘ 
performance shall not, 

EOG awards were first made for the academic year 1966-1967, They could 
be a real step forward in making higher education accessible to everyone 
who wants it and has the ability to benefit from it. As the number of 
students graduating from Upward Bound has increased over the years, 
the amounts appropriated for F.OG have decreased. This is particularly 
true of the past two years. Fiscal 1969 and 1970, and the academic years, 
1968-1969 and 1969-1970. T he Chronicle of Higher Education , speaking of 
this situation, summed up: 

Overall, in fact, the F^ducational Opportunity Grants program 
remains significantly curtailed. . . The result is the program 
will serve fewer students next year (1969-70) than this year 

(1968-1060). 8/ 

Tabic 80, which folbws, shows what the extent of tliis cutback has nicanl, not 
only to L'i>warii Hound, but to colleges and aniversities nationwide who ha\e 
sought to mcrease their i)articii)ation In the KOd j)rngrain. 



One project director, who is also a dean at his institution, summed up the 
dismay and deep frustrations that the field analysts found when talking to 
both project directors and to representatives of offices of admission and 
financial aid; 

i work hard \\ilh the UH kids to get them ready for college; 

I work hard with my college to get it ready for the UB grad- 
uates, Then I find out there Is no money where my mouth 
Is — the college finds its Federal aid request cut l>ack, ,, 
Foundations say that since such aid Is available from Federal 
sources, they wi.sh to allocate their resources clsc\s here. , , 

WIjo is kidding whom here, and who in the hell Is going to ex- 
plain this to the Upward Bound kid who we all --including the 
kid hlmsclf--workcd so hard to ’’turn on?” This situation 
produces more dissatisfaction at more levels than any prob- 
lem I know’ in higher education at this time. 



- Th(^ Chroniclr of Highe r F<iuca lion . ”79, .VJ0 V( Will Hrc iv' 1st ^ .n* 
('irants,” February 21. 19C>9 
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The matching fund rcquircnient sometimes operates to keep an institution 
from using all its I^OG money or from using it for those who need it most. 

The institutions which have strict academic requirements for recipients of 
their non-Fedcral scholarship moneys often depend entirely on money from 
other Federal programs to match FOG, NMiere a student is eligible for the 
maximum FOG award «and, therefore, must also hav(? a large matching grant, 
the college or university may correctly feel that an NDSL loan would impose 
loo great a luirden, and as a result, will grant less of both FOG and loan 
money — or decide il cannot admit the sludeiit at all. Some universities find 
that onee (hey have met their existing M)S1, obligations to graduate students 
and to n«in-i;OG iindm'graduales, their loan funds are insufficient to match 
KOO griiiils, 

Although thousands of ['pwaril Hound alininii ha\X‘ created a new^ demand 
on the college seJiolarship marked, columns ■), li, 9, and 13 on Table 
M) show that Iheri' has not bc(‘n u corj (»spoj)ding siippb' of new' Federal money. 
Insleaii, there is keener competition for existing funds. In the face of this 
( ompeliti i>n, it is often understandably dIMicult for the college fiiiancial aid 
ofiicei- to turn his baek on tw^o hardworking, lower-middl<»-cIass applicants 
who had high gradi-s ail through high school and nee<l SoOO each in oixler to 
give one .si ,000 FOt; grant to an erralie. h»w- income ajiplicant who only 
ro( ontly began to present a school roc<»rd which indicates llie capacity to 
do college work. 

rhere are also signs that giarii." an awardnl eiM>'.pclili velv on (he 

basis of acadi*mic merit. One Tpward lk'U?id j^roiet t director wrote: am 

sorjy to report that in> K(Ui grants were usi<t fur r[>waid Hound stiidi-nts. f 
havi» Hie leeliiiu (hat «Hir linanei;il aid officer views lliesi* as another type of 
National ftete iise 1 m,i*i te be us»^l for stiuicn's with go'.K^ fiigh scliool javords " 

In e.iMitiim, the luogrnni ofler. nnbes p large imnN r <d awards, evf n 

Ibougb there were more than enough ai^plicant.v who ire Hjgilde for llic 
maNimuin ni Ibi'* ma_\ hro»|cr; for var;< Uo n ^-uih as irade<|Ua(<’ 

matching monev; the tlcsin^ n-)t to use a lar..e as the mntehing fund: the 
lU tinan ia] aid offic e 1 '^ ii .;‘:w ri*r statistics a)x>ut thejkrr- 

cemtage of their .stT.dciils receiving schc larsliipe : th< feeling thi( when there 
were In < iju.ills net dy slmViUs il wa: ijdair aw.ir l 1,000 to 2 when you 

cnidd give sjoo In < uch of tbem, .\ -immI institutions apjx'ar to ha\e osor- 

lonkcil the I SOK rc.jCi.'-l that tlu> modi' ii:.; grant ef .'^1,000 be given to eligible 
grant ncipienls. 
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Since EOG funds inuv not he ^'anted for more than four years, :aanv Vpward 
Bound students, alllion^h nthcrwisc eligible, would hr^vi* to look elsewhere 
for scholarship aid d tlu* end of their undergi'aduate l art c rs since they 
have so much academic catching up to do that a five-\ear ctujrso is as nc( cs- 
sary as it is preb i o Me, d h<‘ pres< nt system discourages I his. In i>ctter- 
eiidoued insiiluliejio ::k ii<. y is liktl\ to be available for a student who luis 
made satisfactory ueadcjuic ])rt>gress for four years, but hmv will that student, 
who probably already has a part-time job arid a good-sized loan, gel throe a 
fifth 3 *ear if he atU nds a college* which relics for financial aid meslly o!i Wdcral 
resources ? 

There is also the 4^uestion of rene\^al of KOCJ grants gerjcrally. I'able in 
columns G and 13, shows ih;U the amount of juonies expended on renewals 
has not increase<I nmeh. This may be due to attrition of K<k; stuefents or 
because institutions use more monies for first-year students than for upp(o - 
classmen, or It may result from a I'ederal allocative decision. Whatever Uh.‘ 
reason, it Is hoped that KOG will be focused more upon meeting the needs of 
I'pward Hound sludc rUs who may bt* unable io attend college it Koii is 
continually cut back, *'S\wc\aUy now that EOG and Upwarrl Hound ire both 
administered by (hr lUireau of llighcm Education in OK. 

The USOK is aUen.p’ ii.t. le ajtmnd the legislation to make iiie i;(u; pr'^gr im 
truly useful for stui!( nts in poverty by elipMnating some ot liiese jmdilems. 



A summary of the three Ko<leral student financial aid ppjgt ams (liscussed 
above is presente<l iJi Table si. With the exception ol Uie loan 
program, NDSK, it is l asy to 5ee that the obligations, and thus the number 
of students scrvi-il, is !iol kee)>ing pace with the stc^adily iiK reasing 
numbers of cc'om«tM jiM Hv disnclv^ardagcd students who are aj>plying to collegt s. 
Upward Hound grr i - drs may xcdl, under these circuinsUmecs, experience 
greater difficulh in s< curing adefpiate financial aid packages in tlu* 
fni mediate fulur»*. 

Tables 82 and 83 sliow the ways in which financial aid i,s 'jcing distributed 
to Upvsard Hound gr.idnal(*s in colleges, It apj>cars that onl\ 1 fj percent 
of these students tan contribute any funds from personal or family re- 
sources, and IbU this contribution makes up less than G percent of the 
total aid package. Almost half the students receive funds from ’’Other 
Grants” (which usu il\ means institutional funds). Such grants make up 
alx)ut onc-fourlhot the total package, 

If K<u*f funds, for ex;m>plc. an- cut back we should expect (bis to effect thr 
Gs pi*rctnl of Hound students who receive such tnnds Vkimli, in 

turn, make up appi oximalelN' percent of their total aid pai kaecs This 
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Educational Opportunity Crantii (EOG) Summary Data 
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h;is not nnpjH-nod vc‘t. In l;ul, llu‘ avi-m^ctoUil dollar v^lut* of suident 
pat*kaj;os (including; j)or.sonal and family ronlribulion, if any) has brc n: 

HdiT - $I » J71i 
lOfih - $i /J7a 

llius showing a inarkt'd intTiMSo lor ISni'a, Howcvit* il is unlikely lhal this 
trend will be able to be mainlaine<l . 

In addiliiin to re\ised legislation » there nuisl be a reshajiin^ of the attitudes 
ol man\ linaneial aid officers aroujid the count r\ and a l)udj^c‘t commensu i ati* 
with llu‘ numbers ol students in lua'd ol the aid. 1\0(» awards have been, 
and eo\d<l continue to be. a wt Uoine benelii to ihi U|v-vard Hound student 
who receives them, but lhe\ w ill not nu el his netnis fully or direellv . The 
riwenl cutback in the numbers of students receiving KOO ranis may re- 
sult in a shai'ji eurlailmenl in the o(i|<oui lunilies for rpwani Hound students 
to to eolkyti'. 



2 . State l*roKr ams 

Stal«> seholarsiup and ^rar‘ programs, wlnue Ihev do exist, are often 
restricte<i so that onlv the nriKhlesl sludenis ai*e elij^ible. Sonic states only 
consider students in the lop half of u IiiKli school class. In other stab-s 
students do not t|unlifv for Ihe state pro;iram unles.s Uieir Standard Aptitude' 

Test score.s total mhi or mure. \yi;ei>“ Ihere i.s a lar>jc‘ vienei^l proi;ram, 
the slates ofU‘n plac e eonsidmable emphasis on ;uuulcmie slamlin^. 

All of these rc’St riel ions n duee the uselulness of llu^se programs to rpwaiul 
Hound ui'udiiatrs . However . .a tew hi-ti popul.alhm stales, such as Illineis 
and Hennsv IV an i;i . are m ikiPi^ i;i niiinr » Mor is :il providing laruc-scab* 
general aid to ail tfu ir s( tmol ;;i idu iM s a ho are in /u tal. 

. (\rumt> bom t nrt>u . Minns , Ti u::>dations, and Other Organisa ti ons 

1'herc' ari’ nianv nonai ademi<', neiv^ov ei nmenlal scholarship sovirces. Some ol 
them are naiir^nal orj^ani/aiicuis ; a ^rreali r iuind>er aie small local K^oups or 
foundations, l7^i*ir awards are ^eni rallv made on the basis of financial ncc^d an. 
a high academic* rc c or,l. In addition, most of the scholarships provided by 
sm.aller groups are reslvielid to icaipicuils who have some talent, interest, or 
c harnclerisiie which is of s)Hcial concern to the donating group. Very little ol 
this kind of scholarship money is available* to students who come from familic s 
in poverty are! liave not hatJ outstanding high sc'hool rccoriis. 



Table 82 



Percentage of Upward Bound Students Receiving 
Types of Financial Aid 



Year 


Pe rsonal 
or Family 


FOG 


NDSL 


Work 

Study 


o / 

GLP- 


Other 

Grants 


Other 

Grants 


IH«7 


15.5 


64.0 


55.7 


32. 7 


2.6 


49.4 


11.3 


1 ;u:s 


14,0 


7 


53.0 


32.5 


-3.8 


50.6 


15.6 


1 ;u;i) 


12, 5 


68.8 


49. 7 


43. 9 


-3.0 


47. 3 


i:L 5 



~ GLP- (*uarantcc<i Loan Program, 



Table 83 

nistribution of T\v<?s of Financial Aid 
Within Aid Package Received 
by Upward Bound Students (in Percents) 



Personal Work Other Other 



Year 


or f'amily FOG 


NDSL 


Study 




Grants 


Loans 


Tvda) 


I'.lGT 


5.95 26.81 


22,24 


10.63 


1.04 


28.01 


5.33 


100, 0 


1 !HiS 


5,48 28.51 


21,21 


10,06 


1,77 


25. 53 


7.42 


100. 0 


1 


4.57 29.57 


18.23 


14.47 


1.63 


24.77 


6. 76 


lOO.O 
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The large programs, such as National Merit and the General Motors 
awards, are keenly competitive, and usually only students who rank 
well in their high school classes and who have high test scores receive 
funds from them. 

Some existing programs such as the National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Needy Students have indicated an intention to concentrate on truly poor college 
applicants. NSSFNS operates primarily as a counseling and referral service; 
it also has a small scholarship fund which provides supplementary help to 
college applicants who win scholarships but who are unable to take advantage 
of these awards without additional assistance. In the past, many of its grantees 
have been more affluent than Upward Bound students, However, since 1966 
NSSFNS staff members have been counseling Upward Bound students and some 
of the limited NSSFNS scholarship fund has Ix^en made available to them. An- 
other small group of students arc reached by organizations concerned with the 
support of specific minority gr'oups, such as Aspira for Puerto Uicans, and 
the United Scholarship Service in Denver for American Indians, 

Thus, the resources of the private sector inly reach a minute proportion of 
those who need help. It should, of course, Ix? added that both the private 

sector, as well as the USOE and other Federal agencies, have been more con- 
cerned in the past five years with disadvantaged students than at any other 
time in our history. This concern, hosvcver, must be put in the context of al- 
locations of resources which arc strained by the general conditions of the 
economy, and, sadly, by the recognition that Upward Bound is a program 
whose goals, though broad, have not been influential enough to call forth any 
additional resources. It deals, after all, with ’’only" several thousand college 
students out of a total of more than six million, 

D, Unmet Needs 

The job of a college which accepts an Upward IBound student hat just begun 
when it has admitted him, put together an appropriate financial aid package, 
and brought him to the campus. If these students arc merely allowed to sink 
or swdin on their own once they arrive, the result may w^ell be a fulfillment 
of the prophecy made by many educators concerning the expected high rate of 
attrition of Upward Ikiund college students, Ho\vcver, (he college docs not 
really know that the failure indicates inability to satisfactorily perform college 
work, histcad, it is highly likely that such a student cannot perform well, at 
least initially, without special support. This means that not only the student 
has failed, but the Institution has failed. 



riic experience to date, with eollegei; and univer'^ities which are funding Upward 
lV)und programs and/or accepting Upward Bound graduates, is (hat the unn\et 
needs of these stude ively easy to describe but difficult to meet in 



Conversations with Upward Bound students already in college, and with adults 
who counsel and assist them, reveal that the single most important special 
support this kind of student needs in college is the feeling of security which 
onc-to-oiic personal contact brings. 

The forms that such support can take arc many and varied, and range from 
the provision of tutors (often paid for by the College Work-Study Progpram) to 
special advisors who have lighter loads, and, necessarily, include recognition 
at all levels that the needs of this student arc different. 

Ideally, personal contact could Ix' provided by faculty members whose load 
would be lightened so that they might serve as more than simply an advisor to 
students. The goal would bo to provide a central person to turn to whether the 
problem was dropping a course or finding out how' to secure an emergency loan. 
iVi'o fairly common procedures that can make big emotional and academic dif- 
ferences to the student, depending on the facility and speed with which they are 
undertaken. Perhaps, in some ironic and odd fashion, the problem lies 
partially with Upward Hound, since there is little doubt that the program 
emphasized personal contact, low student-teacher ratios, and the almost 
constant availabili^.y of people who would listen to, and try to suggest solutions 
for, ^Imost anjdhing the student chose to discuss. The insertion into the 
anonymity of college registration can be the beginning of a downward slide. 



ij 

“ Da id Gotllcib, and Klizabeth Gaumcr, Report of the NatlonaJ Conference 
on Higher L'duca ion for I^isadvantaged Students (Univ^ersity Park, Pennsylvania; 
Slate University, College of Human Development , May 1969). Also: John 
Kgerton, Higher Kducation for "High Risk" Students, (Atlanta, Georgia ; Southern 
Education Foundation. April 196S). These are two documents which outline 
the need for, and content of, various kinds of supportive measures which are 
or could be undertaken by colleges w'orking with students such as graduates of 
Upward Bound programs, Vioth documents predate the passing of Higher 
Kducation Amendments of 1968 which create the Ihvision of Student Special 
Services at I’SOK. This Division will have one program, Special Services for 
Disadvantaged Students, whose goals revolve around the need for support pro- 
grams. As this chapter is w ritten, that program is preparing its grant appli- 
cation guidelines. The director, speaking In October 1969, said he expected 
to be ’’flooded with api)llcations. " 



terms of personnel 




At present many colleges resist the idea o f offering help because it 

takes a great deal of time and energy, preferring first determine what the 
students need, and then to provide staff for it. The colleges will not change 
their attitudes and practices just because they are told that they must help 
these students; they must be shown how and in what siluations they can and 
should help. Upward Bounds as a program, did little for or with colleges 
other than entreat and encourage. Perhaps Upward Bound could do no 
more, but many colleges seem to have hoped for and expected more. 

Many of these students may be contributing to the meaningful racial and 
economic integration of the freshmen f'lass. Such integration brings 
with it strains that may first show up in iniormal conversation with a 
trusted person, and, if not attended to, will shortly show up in a more 
dangerous way in declining school performance. It is interesting to note 
that the classic study of college dropouts by the OK shows that academic 
reasons are stated as more important than financial ones for dropping out: 

In terms of most important reasons for dropping out. , . there 
was a 3:1 ratio of total academic reasons to total financial rea- 
sons. The ratio was 2:1 in publicly controlled and 5:1 in pri- 
vately controlled institutions, despite the normally higher costs 
of the latter. W^en dropouts mentioned a second or third factor, 
it was more frequently one indicating financial diificulties, , , , 
but when students named the changed circumstances, which 
might have altered their decision to withdraw, academic dif- 
ficulties returned to the forefront, 12^ 

While a central concern of this chapter must, of course, be the attrition pos- 
sibilities of these students, it has Ixicn discussed in the framework of attri- 
tion prevention. 

It is piobable that, for Upwanl Hound sliidcnts ]>artjculaiiy , there is a 
relationship between the amount of attrition, whatever it may be, and the 
amount of personal contact, the adeqiiac>' of the financial package, the degree 
of curricular adjustment, and the provision for meeting some of the above- 
mentioned unmet needs. 



— Robert K, fffert, College Applicants, Kntrants, Dropouts (1‘nlted States 
Office of Education Pamphlet, ('.K N’o, 54034, Bulletin 1065. Xumber 20, 1955 
Washington, D, C,)» p, 15, passim. 
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Conclusions 



At present there seems to be little exchange of experience among the colleges 
and universities conducting programs for disadvantaged students. There also 
seems to be little eomnmnication between colleges with experience and those 
who \nll be accepting Upward Bound students and others like them for the first 
time m the near hiture. Without such cooperation and pooling of knowledge, 
each college accepting its first ^’risk’’ student will have to find its way by tidal 
and error. This is an unnecessary disservice to that student. Perhaps the 
Policy Guidelines of the Special Services for the Disadvantaged Students pro- 
gi*am will inject some common focus and funds to this area for the first time. 

To achieve the goal of insuring that these students stay in college, supportive 
^er\ iees of a wide variety wore needed w^hen the first Upward Bound graduates 
entered college in and this need hasgrownin intensity to the pi esent. Tlicse 
services are, and should be thought of as, necessary components of the com- 
plete ''package" which includes admission, funding, and retention of this 
student. 

Ur. Richard T. Frost, first National Director of Upward Bound, made a cal- 
culated decision not to spend Upward Bound monies for direct financial aid to 
students once tiiev entered college, which )ie could ka\e done legally. Ho foil ilvil 
siieli aid might \vell niiliiate against any legislation wliicli would provide speeilie 
monies for this purpose. Such legislation, providing in-college support pro- 
grams for di sa isan taged students, Title I, Section 105 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments of lOGS, is now a fact. Among the choices open to Dr. Fi’ost 
and to his successor, Dr. Thomas A, Billings, were to; fund individual stu- 
dents: fund a fully-staffed freshman support program: fund a few demonstra- 
tion programs with monies going both to students and to staff; or to Implore 
the colleges to provide such funds. 

Dr. Frost continuaHv asked the colleges to provide supportive services for 
Upward Bound graduates. Dr, Billings adopted essentially the same policy. 
However, he did fund a few demonstration freshman-support programs begin- 
ning in the fall of 19G9. This policy was reflected In a paragraph new in the 
19G9-1970 Guidelines ; 

Assistance for UB "Graduates : ” Applicants are encouraged 
to utilize private and institutional resources in providing 
counseling and tutoring for UD students in college, especially 
during their critical freshmen year, A limited number of 
proposals to fund such services for former TB students will 
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be considered. Applicants seeking this type of support must 
show that private and institutional services have been sought 
and are unava liable. 



The Upward Bound programs run by the colleges and universities across 
the country are doing everything vlthiii their power to insure the student 
the likelihood of postcecondary educational success. It is not the job of 
Upward Bound, nor can it be, to furnish assistance of any magnitude 
to the student once he has reached the college gate. Upward Bound will 
assist the college by defining the student’s needs and maintaining personal 
contact, but the full challenge is now w'ith government aid progrims and 
the institution which has admitted the Upward Bound student. If the 
challenge is unheeded, everyone v/ill be Poorer. 
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— '^Gui delines . 1D60-70, p. 13. 



APPENDIX A 



ABSTRACTS OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 



The following are abstracts of major research ano’ evaluations performed 
on the Upward Bound program from 1966 to 1969. 

A, Three studies: Characterization of 1966 Summer Upward 

Bound Program (CUB #1) 

Characterization of Upward Bound: Academic 
Year 1966-1967 (CUB #2) 

Characterization of Upw&rd Bound, 1967-1968 
(CUB #3) 

Research Organization: Syracuse University Youth Development Center 
Investigators; David E. Hunt and Robert H. Hardt 

Dates: 1967-1968 

1. Purpose an d Methodology 

All three of these studies were designed to test the effectiveness of Upward 
Bound In generating academic skills and motivation necessary for college 
success among the enrollees. 

CUB #1 examined the kinds of students selected for the program and the pro- 
gress these students had made over the summer of 1966. It also measured 
the differential effects of certain kinds of prograins on different kinds of 
students. 

The purpose of CUB #2, a continuation of CUB #1, was to explore the changes 
which had occurred in these students during the following academic year. 

CUB #3, covering both the summer and follow-up programs, like the previous 
tvk'o studies, set out to describe the Upward Bound students, and to study the 
Impact of the program on these ^tudents. 



1/ 



Complete studies are available in Office of Economic Opportunity Library. 
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In all three studies, eight primary change measures of attitude and motiva- 
tion were used, to explore change over time for Upward Bound students in 
order to determine program effectiveness in these areas. Below is a list 
of the measures as described in the CUB reports: 

. . . motivation for college 

. . . importance and possibility of college graduation 
. , . self-evaluation of intelligence 
. , . interpersonal flexibility 
, . . self-esteem 
, . . internal contix)! 

. . . future orientation 
. . . alienation 

In addition to these eight primary measures of change, each study employed 
different sets of tests and measures in oixlor to accomplish different purposes. 
Before going Into the individual methodology of each study, it would be appro- 
priate to record the \arious points in lime when the tests were administered 
for each study: 



CUB #1 - First week of summer program 19GG, Time 1, 
and the last week of the summer program 196G, 

Time 2; 

CUB #2 - Ijate March to early May 19G7, Time 2; 

CUB #3 - June 19G"/, Time 4; August to September 19G7, 

1‘ime 5; and February 19G8, Time G. 

^ * Target i^ op alation anJ S:tmi ies 

The 21 ])rograms,a stratified random sample involving 1,G22 students, 
were chosen for CUB ^1 as a target from the total of 214 i)rograms frojn 
which some data were obtained. Th< sample was selected according to seven 
variables which incluilcd: male -female ratio, number of students authorized 
per program, source of applications, luur.ber of years that program had 
been in existence, and black as compaiL’d itli noniitaek programs. 

Cl'B #2 used the same 21 programs. Ucsults were based on 1,230 students 
for whom data were available at all three tc'Sting periods. Times I, 2. and 3. 

Data in Cl B ^3 were based on the scores of 1. "id 7 students from 24 programs, 
the original 21 plus 3 more sclccleLl at random. A control group, using 24 
feeder high schools which yielded a group of U448 students was also tested. 
Some of these students were to be on rolletl in l'[>ward Hound and otiicrs w(m‘c 
not . 



' Tests anJ Measurements Peculiar to Each Study 
n. CUB #1 

aitditiou lo the eight primal y change measures* several secondary change 
measures were ineliKied* such as occupational aspirations, plans, activities, 
and occupational preferences. 

Site visitors during the summer completed a program rating scale whicli 
measured five components of the program: organization, control, warmth, 
fle.xibilily. and commitment. Ratings were available for all projects studied, 

Prograjn climate questionnaires which measured the characteristics of the 
21 summer programs were administered. Programs were rated according 
to flexibility, autonomy, individuation, evaluation, warmth, supportivencss. 
group harmony, and staff harmony. 

During the first week, Time 1, students of the programs were asked to fill 
out biographical questionnaires which were designed to provide basic infor- 
niation on educational and family background as well as some indication of 
educational aspirations. 

A postprogram questionnaire was administered at Time 2. This was similar 
to the preprogram questionnaire, which had been administered in Tinie i. 

b. g yp 

At the 21 target school programs, students were asked to compare the Upward 
Bound program in which they had participated the pretious summer with their 
high schools. Also, a comparison of GPA changes from the summer of 19G6 
to the middle of the 196G“1967 academic year was made betw een Upward 
Bound enrollees and a control group, and co.nparisons of scores on the low^a 
Tests of Educational Development were made between Upward lk>und students 
and non "Upward Bound students in the state of Iowa, 

In the sprlngof 1967 a 26-item questionnaire, developed lo provide infornia- 
lion about students’ educational plans and aspirations, was administered at the 
21 target programs , These scores w’ere compared lo normative results from 
a national sample. 
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c. 



CUB 



In addition to the eight primary changes, Hunt and Hardt added 17 more mea- 
sures of change reflecting three areas: (1) the value that the student places 
on college attendance, (2) the student's awareness of the procedures and 
requirements necessary for college admission, and (3) the student's assess- 
ment of the adequacy of his own personal resources. 

4. Findings 

Undoubtedly, in view of the lojigitudinal nature, the most significant findings 
of the three reports are reflected in the eight primary change measures ad- 
ministered at six points in time over a period of two years. 

The first survey of the summer 1966 program showed that, over che summer, 
the Upward Bound students' scores increased significantly on 6 out of 8 of the 
primary change measures. These were: 

. . , motivation for college 

. . , importance and possibility of college graduation 
. . . self-evaluation of intelligence 
. . . interpersonal flexibility 
, . . self-esteem 
, . . internal control 

In CUB #2, Time 3, data on 1,230 students were available for 0 \ three times. 
The data showed that the scores on the following measures increased signifi- 
eanllyt 

. . . motivation for college 
. . . Interi^ersonal flexibility 
. . , self-estJem 
. . . future orientation 

The first three measures had also shown a significant score increase during 
the summer program. Three measures had deercased slgnllicantly: 



. , , importance of college graduation 

. , . possibility of college graduation (which had increased 
in the summer)?/ 

. . , self-evaluation of Intelligence (which had increased in 
the summer) 



Looking at the cumulative effect of both summer and academic year phase » 
these five primary change measures showed a significant increase: 

. . . motivation for coUege 
. , . interpersonal flexibility 
, . . self-esteem 
... internal control 
r . . future orientation 

The measures of importance and possibility of college graduation showed a 
significant decrease. 

CUB #3, Times 4 to 6, which covered both the summer 19*^7 and academic 
year 1967-1968, measured changes In both new and retuiiii:ig students. The 
patterns of change for the new students were remarkably similar to those 
reported for the returning students in the 1966-1967 year. 

Returning students, on the other hand, started the academic year with con- 
siderably higher scores on almost all measures and did not show any losses 
during this period, 

Significant decreases for new students in both aca.demic year surveys in the 
area of academic adequacy (i. e. , Importance of and possibility of college 
graduation), clearly demonstrate the traditional problem of the disadvantaged 
student who must return to a poor academic environment. It is indeed supris- 
ing, In the light of these factors, that summer gains in several of the measures 
reflecting attitude and motivation were maintained and even increased during 
the academic year program. 

The fact that returning students did not suffer an> academic year losses, 
Indicates that a second summer program docs nave a buttressing effect. 



2 / 

^ Importance of college graduation and possibility of college graduation 
measures were treated separately at this time. 



5. 



Other Findiniis Peculiar to Each Stud^ 



CUB #l 



Perhaps the most interesting changes for the secondary measures were in the 
area of preference of activities and summer goals. Before the start of the 
summer program students placed highest priority on '^studying and serious 
reading/' and "lectures and classes. " However, by the end of the summer the 
Informal aspects of the program were valued more higMy, e.g, , "bull sessions," 
"field trips. " 

The students felt that, by the end of the program, they had achieved some goals 
they had valued most highly since the beginning of the program, such as "meeting 
new and interesting people," and "improving study habits." 

Hunt and Hardt made an effort to examine the differential impact of summer 
programs. They believed that instead of asking which program is best, one 
should ask which progi*am is more effective with certain kinds of stuconls. 

Therefore, the 21 target programs were classified according to (1) predomi- 
nant type of student (low or high conceptual level, i.e. , interpersonal maturity), 
(2) type of program approach (structured vs. flexible). 

These two pairs of items were then cross matched and it was hypothesized 
that a high conceptual level and a flexible program or low conceptual level 
and structured program would be a fawrablc match. This hypothesis was 
supported by the primary change data; that is, in a fa\*orable match of pro- 
grams and students, students showed a greater degree of positive change in 
many areas than did those in unfa\'orably matched programs. 

Analysis of the biogi'aphical data indicated the following data: the typical 
Upward Bound student was 1C years old, was in the tenth grade, came 
from a family whose average income was $3, 341, and was slightly below 
average in academic achievement. 

b. CUB ^2 

The survey of Upward Boujid cnrollecs in November 1966 showed that the 
initial summer program tended to make their GPA^ slightly higher than those 
of a control group. However, this effect diminished during the year and, in 
February 1967, Time 3, there was no difference between the GPAs of the 
control group and the Upwaixl Bound students. 



V\\c Iowa IVst scores for the* Upward Sound students showed an increase 
al'tor the summer program, but this change was not significantly greater 
than the control i^roup. Upward Bound students Increased thv ^ score by 
1 . !>, wiiili' th(‘ eonli-ol group showed an increase cf 0 . 8* 

On the positive side, almost 92 pc^veent of the Upward Bound students oxpresse<i 
a desire to continue their education past high school, compared with the national 
figure of 72 percent who desire to go college, 

c. CUB-12 

There was no evidence of any increase in the GPAs of Upward Bound students, 
even those with a second summer of Upward Bound experience, when compared 
to that of the control sample. However, It was found that Upward Bound 
students were less likely to drop out of high school, and were more likely to 
apply and eventually enroll in college than the students in the control group. 



B. Study: National Profile of 1907 Upward riound Students 

Research Organi/ntion: Syracuse University Youth Development Center 
Investigators; David E. Hunt and Robert H. Hardt 

Date; October 31, 1907 

I , Purpose and Methodology 



This report summarizes certain characteristics of students enrolled in the 
1907 summer Upward Bound program. The findings are based on a 10 percent 
random sample of the 20,898 questionnaires received from the students. 

The sample was divided into two subgroups: returning students who had attended 
the 19G0 summer session, 51 percent; and new students, 49 percent. In addition, 
for a limited number of items such as sex, family, and family income, compari- 
sons were made with results obtained from national surveys of the total 
American high school population. 



2. Findings 

Among the characteristics found In the survey were: Upward Bound students 
were almost evenly divided between boys and girls and were he?'/ily con- 
centrated In the 15- to 17-year age range. 



Upward Bound students were drawn from families which tiave lower incomes, 
were larger, and were less likely to be intact than families of other American 
high school youths. 

Upward Bound students included a substantial representation of the sizable 
ethnic minority groups in the United States: Negroes » Indians, Mexican- 
Americans, and Puerto Ricans. Approximately 50 percent of all students were 
black. 

Upward Bound students had academic records which reQected a wide range of 
past performances. Sixteen percent reported that at le^st half of their grades 
were at the A level, while 2G percent reported that, out of every lo r;rades they 
received, 8 or fewer were passing marks. 

Over 90 percent of the returning Upward Bound students Indicated that iJ.ey 
were thinking of continuing their education past high school. About 85 percent 
of the new students had similar thoughts. 

Upward Bound students who had been newly admitted to the pix)gram in the 
summer of 1967 differed relatively little in background or academic perform- 
ance from the students v/ho had attended the 1966 summer program, These 
findings suggest that the selection standards applied in 1967 were similar to 
these that were used in 1966. 

A somewhat higher percentage (52.9) of the returning grouf> were enrolled in the 
college preparatory program due to transfers into college preparatory pro- 
grams by Upward Bound returning students. 

Upward Bound students who had been enrolled in the 1966 summer program 
were asked to comment upon how others reactedto them afterthey had returned 
home. The largest group reported positive and supportive reactions from 
teachers, parents, and friends; a relatively large number reported that they 
perceived no changes in the responses of others; and only a small minority 
reported receiving negative respor.ses 

3. Kccommendations 

No recommendations were either implied or stated in this report since its 
stated function was lo summarize student characteristics. 
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C. study: National and Regional Profile of 1967 Upward 

Bound Students 

Research Organization: Syracuse University Youth Development Center 
Investigators: David E. Hunt and Robert H. Hardt 

Date: January 24, 1968 

1. Pur pose and Methodology 

This is a set of statistical tables which differs in two respects from the 
National Profile of October 1967 just discussed. It is based on all of 
the 20,999 Upward Bound student questionnaii es rather than on a 10 per- 
cent sample as in the earlier siudy. Also, the data are presented for 
each of the seven OEO regions as well as for the entire population, while 
the previous report presented data separately ior new and returning 
Upward Bound students. 

2. Findings 

The findings are the same as those in the National Profile of 1967 Upward 
Bound students, October 31, 1967, but present a more detailed statistical 
picture, giving validity to the earlier report which included more inter- 
pretative commentary. The data from this *^tudy showed i^ery little varia- 
tion from the data based on the 10 percent sample in the other report, 

3. Recommendations 



Recommendations are neither stated nor implied in this report. 



D. Studies: National Profile of 1967 Summer Upward 

Bound Program 

National and Regional Profile 1967 Summer 
Upward Bound Program 

Research Organization: Syracuse University Youth Development Center 
Investigators: David E. Hunt and Robert H. Mardt 



November 17, 1967; January 22, 19C8 




• 2 $ 2 - 




Dates: 



1 . 



Purpose and Melhodology 



These two profies were constructed to present data obtained from ar, other 
program source in Upward Bound, the project director. 

The January report presents data on both a regional and national basis. 
While the earlier report does not include regional tabulations, the data for 
the two surveys were collected from Upward Bound 1967 summary 
questionnaires submitted by 244 directors of the 247 programs operating 
in the summer of 1967. 

2. Findings 

Enrollment data deal with numbers of programs and students, method of 
recruitnaent, retention and reasons for nonattendance of summer programs. 
Student characteristics cover demographic information and some socio- 
economic data such as family income. The data on slaffir;; show the total 
numbers, their ethnic composition,and specific characteristics. Staff- 
student ratios are also displayed. The composition of the Public Advisory 
Committees and their backgrounds are recorded and summer student 
stipend payments are covered, No commentary or narrative accompanies 
the lists of data. 

3. Recommendationb 



Recommendallons are neither stated nor implied. 



E. Study: Upward Bound, Early Progress, Problems, 

and Pitimisc in Educational Escape from 
Povei'ty 



Research Organization: 

InvoPtigator: 

Date: 



Primary Prevention Research and l>3velopment 
Center 

Paul Daniel Shea 
July 31, 1968 



1. Purpose and MetiK)dologv 

The purpose of this study was to GN-aluatc the long-term impact of Upward Bound 
on participants. To accomplish this, the problems In the Upward Bound high 
s-'^hools and colleges were studied as well as the changes students went through 
during the lime they were In the program, In addition, a longitudinal study, 
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continuing over a six-year period, was established in order to determine the 
success of these students in careers. Only part of the study was completed; 
many longitudinal aspects of the study could not have been dealt with until 1971- 
1972, but the Shea contract for Upward Bound evaluation was terminated i,i 
July 1968. 

Data for this study were collected from the following sources: elementary, high 
school, and college records; perronnel and written records of Upward Bound 
centers; and a variety of interviews, correspondence, and questionnaires. 

2. Findings 

The findings of this study fall into the categories outlined below. 

a, College Enrollment 

Upward Bound started with 17 programs in the summer of 1965. The majority 
of the students graduated from high school in the summer of 1965 and, therefore, 
p rticipated in Upward Boind for only that one Bridge summer. The first 
possible semester for college enrollment of Upward Bound students v \s in 
the fall of 1965. Out of 952 students, 80 percent enrolled in college, Another 
2 percent enrolled at some time during the next two years. 

b. Persistence in College 

Alumni of the 1965 program showed a persistence rate of CO percent through 
five semesters in oollege, while 67 percent of those in the 1966 program, who 
entered college In the fall of 1966,had remained through three semesters. The 
possibly less favorable persistence for the later class can probably be 
accounted for by a more liberal recruiting policy whereby greater ni'nibers 
of high-risk students were accepted in Upward Bound in 1966. 

In addition, the persistence rates of a group of Upward Bound students who 
entered Texas Southern University in the fall of 1965 were compared with 
those of a random sample of non-TIpward Bound students. Kighty percent 
of the 1965 Upward Bound alumni remained enrolled through five semesters 
of study compared with 35 percent of the random sample of other entering 
freshmen. 

The 1966 Upward Bound alumni show only a slightly higher persistence rate 
through three semesters of study than the sample of non-Upward Bound 
students with whom they were compared. 
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c. 



Matched-Pair Comnartson of CoWeso. Enmllmpj^t 



For a cjomriarison of rates of college enrollment, Upward Bound studentii 
were matched with non-Upward Bound students for the years 1965 through 
1967 on the basis of significant variables. Every one of the Upward Bound 
students in 16 matched pairs enrolled in college in 1965, while only 9 of the 
16 non-Upward Bound students enrolled. In 1966, 30 matched pairs of students 
showed similar results; 90 percent of the Upward Bound alumni enrolled in 
college whereas only 67 percent of the comparison group enrolled. In 1967, 
Upward Bound graduates went to college at the rate of 95 percent compared 
with the non -Upward Bound rate of 75 percent. 

d. Changes 

Questionnaires were completed by 1, 268 students from the 1966 Upward 
Bound program at both the beginning and the end of the summer. The ques- 
tionnaires were designed to determine change on these 10 scales: 



Academic interests 
Academic ability 
Mathematics interest 
Self-esteem 
Initiative 



Ability to get along with others 
Ideal education 
Ideal occupation 
Ex])ected education 
EApcctcd occupation 



'ihe students scored increases on 9 out of 10 of these scales. Only in "Ideal 
education" — which measured extremely high at the beginning --did they show 
no increase. 



A year later a third questionnaire was obtained from 226 students who repre- 
sented a random sample of the original 1. 268 students. The pattern of 
change for this group was similar to that for the original group of 1 , 268. 

Most of the increases had been maintained over a one year period, except 
for drops In academic ability and initiative. 

e. Family and Friends 

This study did indicate tl\at outside the classroom Upward Bound involvement did 
Interfere with peer group relations. Because their summers and Saturdays were 
spent In the program, friendships wore difficult to maintain yet vei*y few good 
friends were lost by Upward Bound students and new friends ware made thixaugh 
the program. Some envy of Upward Bound students by ti^eir non■*Up^vard Bound 
peers was reported. 
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There were also instances of friction between the families and the students after 
the latter returned from the summer program. Families were slow to accept 
the fact that the child had undergone great changes, pa rticul^,rly in becominj: 
more mature and independent. 

The strongest correlation between the student's educational aspirations and 
factors in his family background is with his mother's education. The higher 
the mother’s educational background, the higher the student's educational 
aspiration. No similar correlation was found with occupational aspiration 
which is apparently not as well defined at this stage and does not have imme- 
diate relevancy. 

f. College Problems of Upward Bound Alumni 

The reasons that some students never entered college after completing 
Upward Bo^md were examined and the author concluded that there were certain 
personality factors, such as seriousness of Purpose, which make a student 
more attuned to the Upward Bound program, bui more would have to be 
learned before determining who are the best candidates for Upward Bound. 

Many students were not able to enroll in college because they did not possess 
the basic academic skills. 

Similarly, afl-^*" entering college the two most common problems troubling 
Upward Bound students are financial and academic. Inadequate aid packages 
may foi ce many of them to work even though they can ill affora to do so 
because they need the lime for remedial work and study. These problems 
are acutely aggravated by the absence of close personal counseling. 

Another problem area for Upward Bound students is selecting the proper 
college and choosing a course of study to pursue. 

g. Response of Students t o the Program 

Students already in college, when asked to give their impressions of the 
Upward Bound program, for the most part, were extremely positive. Although 
most of them had nothing but praise for the program and high hopes for Ihcir 
own futures, many, concerned with their own acailemic inadequacies, argued 
for more remedial skill courses, content courses, and (x>urses in how lo 
study and other techniques needed in college. This, the studcnis suggest, 
should be in addition to the inspirational, free^ranging discussion courses 
which 'turned them on. 
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3. 



Recommendations 



Dr. Shea makes several recommendations with respect to progran factors 
and the problems of the Upward Bound student in college. He believes that, 

In addition to the major emphasis on "turning on the students," stronger 
emphasis should be placed on remedial help during the summer program to 
upgrade academic skills. 

Since an inadequate amount of aid becomes a major stumbling block to 
college enrollment, greater effort should be made to obtain adequate 
financial aid for students and to acquaint them with the complexities of aid 
packages . 

The problems confronting Upward Hound students in selecting a college and 
also while in college could be partially ameliorated by increased counseling 
of students prior to their enrollment in college, Dr. Shea also suggests dial 
the counseling of Upward Bound students should be carried over into the 
freshman year of college and should Include the establishment of a "buddy 
system" whereby older Upward Bound graduates could assist the younger ones. 



F. 



Study: Study of College Retention of 1965 and I960 

Upward Bound Bridge Students 

Research Organization: Data Systems Office of Educational Associates, 

Inc, (EAI) 

Investigator: John Gardenhlre, EAI Study Coordinator 

Date: 1968 



1. Purpose and Meihodoloity 

The purpose of this study was to obtain hard data on the poslsecondary school 
experience of the high school graduate bridge students at Upward Bound 
projects In 1965 and I960, Percentages ofBrldge students starling college 
and remaining through the 1967-1968 academic year were calculated. 

Data were obtained from historical records maintained by EAI and verified 
by telephone contacts with the project staff. Data for the 1965 group were based 
on a student population of 1 , 277 , and for the 1966 group, of 1 , 234. 

2. Findings 

The 1965 bridge class from 11 programs had a matriculation rate of 80.5 
percent and the 1966 class of 29 progmrns did slightly belter with an 82, 1 



percent rate of matriculation. Retention rates through June 1968 were 76.9 
percent for the 196 5 bridge group and 82.4 percent for the 1966 class. 



3. Recommendations 



No recommendations were stated or implied in this study. 



G. Study: 



Evaluations of the War on Poverty, Education 
Programs 

Evaluation of the Upward Bound Program 



Research Organization: Resource Management Corporation 



Investigators: 



Bonnie R. Cohen and Ann H, Yonkers 



Date: 



March 1969 



1. Pur_ix)se an d Methodology 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effectiveness of the Upward 
Bound program and to determine how closely the individual projects adhered 
to the Guidelines . A cost-benelit analysis of the program was also Included. 

The study did not generate original data but utilized data from other sources, 
such as: CAP Management Information System Data (MIS;; individual project 
files kept by Educational Associates, Inc. , and augmented by a series of 
Syracuse Youth Development Center Studies by Hunt and Hardt, which included 
a comparative study of Upward Bound students with their older siblings of the 
same sex; and studies on financial need made by the American College Testing 
Service. These data were analyzed in order to obtain indices of effectiveness 
of the Upward Bound program measured against slated program goals. 

2. findings, 

a. Recruitment and .StudenUSclcction 

There is a definite pattern of recruit.nenl of low-income students in the Upward 
Bound program. Furthermore, the data suggest that the Upward Bound 
enrollees substantially meet the poverty criteria mandated by the Guidelines . 

The profile of 1967 Upward Bound students indicates that most of the enrollees 
learned about the program from some member of the high school staff, (37.0 
percent from guidance counselors and 10.0 percent from teachers). Other 
Important sources of information are Upward Bound students, (13.7 percent, 
and school friends, 10. 1 percent). Since outside school sources account for 
only 8.3 percent of the recruiting. It appears that community action agencies, 
churches, and other community organizations are playing only a limited role 
in student recruitment. 




According to Hunt and Hardt, two-thirds of the students recruited into the 
program have intelligence equal to college demands. GPA data show that 
Upward Bound enrollees perform on an academic level that is average for 
their high schools. However^ these are students who, in the main, 
despite these GPAs, would not be acceptable to colleges according to otlier 
college predictors. Their relative success with respect to college 
retention would indicate that these students had been performing below 
their intellectual level, and were underachievers in high school. 

b. Staff 

According to the Guidelines . the Upward Bound professional staff should 
be made up of one -third university faculty, one -third feeder school staff, 
and one-third other specialists. The 1967 national data show that the proj- 
ects have come close to meeting this criteria: 

Percent 



Types of Staff 


Employed 


University faculty 


40.4 


Feeder school staff 


29.0 


Specialists 


30. 6 



Among the other staff, 84 percent of the student-counselors, w^hose main 
objective is to establish a rapport with the program enrollees, were betw'ecn 
the ages of 19 and 22 which would seem to make them w^ell -suited for Iheir 
job in terms of relative age closeness to the students. 

c. Preparation for College 

Although the progi'am has not changed the normal GPA pattern among low'- 
Inoome students, the fact that 2 iK^rccnt of the cnrollee.s in 1965-19G6 and 
8 percent in 19G6-I967 transferred to an academic curriculum, gives 
evidence of rising motivation. This increased motivation can also be demon- 
Blraled by Ihe differences in higli school dro[;Out rales: ■> percent for Upward 
Bound students;^ 35 percent for the low-income population In general 
and 29 percent for the older siblings of Upwaixi Bound students.^ 



3/ 

^ Judith Segal I Benefits and Costs oi the Upw-ard Bound_T>rogram. June 19G7, 

47 

Elizabeth Waldman, ^’Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts 
In 1966." Monthly Labor Review . 1967. 

57 

^ Hunt and Hardt, National Profile . October 31, 1907. 
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In addition, Upward Bound participants showed four times as many 
college admissions as their older siblings, i.e. : 79 percent of the Upward 
Bound seniors enrolled in college ii\ 1967, while 20 percent of the siblings 
of Upward Bound students enrolled in 1967. 

d , College Retc ati on and Graduation Rates 
Tabic 84 indicates the retention rates for Upward Bound students in college. 

Table 84 



Upward Bound College Matriculation and Retention 



Year 


Number 
of Bridge 
Students 


Number 
Enrolled 
in College 


Percent 

Enrolled 


Number 
Remaining 
Through 
June 19^3 


Percent of 
Enrollees 
Remaining 
Through 
June 1968 


1965 


1,277 


1,028 


80.5 


791 


76.9 


1966 


1,275 


1,047 


82. 1 


863 


82.4 


1967 


4,855 


3,861 


79.5 


3,383^ 


82.4^ 



SOURCU: Figures compiled by Educational Associates, Inc. 



a/ 

^ Extrapolated from data based on a February 1968 sample of 39 percent 
of Upward Bound students enrolled in two" and four-year colleges. 



These data show that college entrance and retention rates for program enrollees 
are higher than the national average for these various enrollment periods. 

Although there is no data yet on college graduation rates for Upward Bound 
students, their high rates of colleg;e retention are a good predictor for gradua- 
tion rates at least as high or higher than the national average of 50 percent. 

e. CAP-MIS St a tistical Analysis 

Table 85 is a display of the differentials in educational attainment between 
Upward Bound students and their older siblings assuming that, without 
Upward Bound, the attainments of both groups would have been similar. 



Table 85 



Educational Attainment Trends 



a/ 





Percent of 
High School 
Dropouts 


Percent of 
High School 
Graduates 


Percent Who 
Completed 1 to 3 
Years of College 


Percent of 
College 
Graduates 


Upward Bound 


Enrollees 


5 


15 


45 


35 


Older Siblings 


29 


51 


12 


8 


Percentage 


Differential 


24 


36 


33 


27 



Hunt and Hardt, Pro. He of 1967 Upward Pound Students , October 1, 1967. 



These assumed differentials of educational attainment were then converted into 
potential income gains for the Upward Bound students. The income gain attri- 

• ^ /table to Upward Bound graduates, projected to age 65 and discounted at the 
^ite of 5, 7.5, and 10 percent, and adjusted for attrition is shown below. The 
resulting figures are also compared with the program cost figures of 357.7 
million dollars. 



5 percent 

Benefit figure discounted to age G5 

Cost figure 

Ratio 

7. 5 percent 

Benefit figure discounted to age G5 

Cost figure 

Ratio 

10 percent 

Benefit figure discounted to age G5 

Cost figure 

Ratio 



1 , 703. 2 million 
357. 7 million 
1:4.8 



1,228.7 million 
357. 7 million 
1:3.4 



946. 4 million 
357. 7 million 
1:2. G 



Thus, this cost* *benefit analysis Ituli calcs that the economic impact of funds 
allocated to Upward Bound Is significantly greater than the costs and, in fact, 
suggests that Upward Bound raiiks as one of the more successful F'oderal 
antipoveny programs. 



3. Recommendations 



This study did not present any recommendations for change in the Upwanl 
Bound program. 



Study: 



Report to Congress: Review of Economic 
Opportunity Programs 



Submitted by: 



The Comptroller General of the United States 
U.S. General Accounting Office 



Date: 



March 18. 1969 



I . Purpose and Methodology 



This report on Upward Bound is part of a larger review of the Economic 
Opportunity programs made by a private contractor, Resource Management 
Corporation, selected by the United States General Accounting Office. It is a 
brief assessment of several major program elements relative to acknowledges! 
goals of Upward Bound; i.e., to generate skills and motivations necessary lor 
success in education beyond high school among young people with low -income 
backgrounds and inadequate school preparation. 

The review of Upward Bound examines selected aspects of 12 projects with a 
total enrollment of 1,652 students, conducted during the program year ending 
in 1967 at colleges and universities located in nine cities. In addition, this 
report includes an analysis of available national data in four critical program 
component areas to obtain measures of effectiveness: student selection, 
college preparation, college admission, and college retention. 

2. Findings 



Income data on 1,536 of the 1,652 Upward Bound students in the 12 projects 
studied revealed that about 300, or 18 percent, were considered ineligible 
according to OEO income criteria and Upward Bound Guidelines ; these are 
in addition to the 10 percent in the program who are po«*mltted by the 
Guidellnes to exceed the income criteria within specific limits. 

Various tests to determine intelligence, potential, motivation, and under- 
achievement were developed to test the sample. Although the reliability of 
these tests was questioned by the researchers, they did report lhal two-lhirds 
of the students have an Intelligence equal to college demands. This study, 
and others, in analyzing grade point averages of Upward Bound sludenls, found 
that from 20 to 27 percent of the Upward Bound students in 1966 and 1967 had 
attained B averages or belter In their high school work before entering Upward 
Bound. 



a. 



Student Selection 



Noting that the achievement of high averages was not In itself conclusive 
eMdence that sludenls may not be underachieving, a comparison of 3,000 



upward Bound 1967 high school graduates with the national average of all 
high school students^ was made based on data generated by tho American 
College Tr-st (ACT) Battery, which is designed to measure college jotential 
This study revealed that only 14 percent of the Upward Bound students 
scored In the upper middle and top quartiles, compared with 49 percent 
for tlie national average. 

b. College Preparation 



Evidence of academic performance and/or evidence of shift in motivation 
were the two criteria used to measure college preparation. These were 
postulated to have a direct relationship to evidence of reduced high school 
dmpouts and change in curriculum. Results, which w^ere almost identical 
with Upward Bound students compared with their older siblings, indicated 
that Upward Bound enrollees had an estimated dropout rate of 5 percent 
compared with a reported 35 percent dropout rate for the general low^-income 
student population. 



c. College Admission 

In comparisons of the rate of college en\x>llment of Upward Bound students 
in two“ and four-year colleges with their older sibUngs and with the national 
student population, the Upward Bound enrollment was 79 percent compared 
>/ith 20 percent for their older siblings and 40 percent for the national 
student population. 

d. College Retention 

An analysis of the retention rates for samples of Upward Bound students 
In college during the 1965, 1966, and 1967 sessions showed that they were 
equal to or higher than those of the national student population. It was 
assumed that their graduation rates would also compare favorably with 
the national average, 

3. Recommendations 



Since a number of students were altending Upward liound who were not 
eligible because their family income exceeded OEO poverty criteria, it was 
recommended that income eligibiUty determinations be improved. 

Similarly, It was fell on v^c basis of achievement tests and GUAs, although 
these were not conclusive at numl)crs of V)nvard Ik>und students ssere not 
strictly underachievers auu may not have been In need of the program. It 
was therefore recommended that tests be improved for measuring high school 
achievement and college potcnlij*! of disadvantaged youths. 
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I. study: A Study of the Financial Need of Upward 

Bound Students: The 1968*'69 Bridge Clat^s 

Research Organization: Financial Aid Services of the American 

College Testing Program, 1968 

Investigators: H. Reed Saunders, Director Financial Aid 

Services (ACTS) 

Stephen S, Jones, Study Director (ACTS) 
Date: 1968 



1. Purpose and Methodology 

The ACT researchers undertook to evaluate the financial need of approximately 
8,000 Upward Bound bridge students who were to enter college as freshmen in 
the fall of 1968, They also set out to measure the resources from which Upward 
Bound students might draw conventional college funds, including Federal aid 
programs,and to estimate the unmet financial need after the conventional 
resources made available to these freshmen by the college were used up. 

Finally, the study was to describe the position of the Upward Bound students 
in the financial aid community and the receptivity of the college financial 
aid officers to the Upward Bound program. 

Studies were made at two sample groups of colleges and universities to which 
Upward Bound students were to be admitted. The first sample included 
colleges and universities at which considerable numbers of Upward Bound 
students had been in attendance previously. Direct personal Interviews or 
telephone interviews to financial aid officers were made to obtain estimates 
of funds needed to cover fully the financial needs of Upward Bound students. 
Projections of overall shortages were made from personal interviews with 
financial aid officers. 

The second sample, surveyed a month later, was made up of a random 
selection of 10 percent of the Upward Bound projects nationally. Telephone 
interviews were conducted with admissions officers to obtain data relative 
to college attendance or nonattendance, and admissions and financial aid 
sought. Information was used In making projections of financial needs. 

Family financial statements were also obtained from 3,500 bridge students. 

Data from the Upward Bouiid [>ata System were used to determine college 
choices made by Upward Bound students, A Markov-chain model was con- 
structed to Illustrate a method of predicting the college enrollment of future 
Upward Bound students. 
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2 . 



Findings 



a. It was found that the average Upward Bound student 
needed a college budget for the 1968-1969 school year of $2,065. Against 
this, the 3,500 family financial statements studied indicated that the 
average contribution from assets and incomes of parents would be $102.00, 
and student resources from GI benefits and Social Security were placed at 
an average of $32. 00. Student eamings were not included in the financial 
need assessment since no conclusive data were available, altiiough it was 
conjectured that a large number of students discontinued their bridge summer 
in order h? provide themselves with additional funds. 

b. Hesources irom conventional college sources, accord- 
ing to data obtained from the first sample group indicated sufficient Fedenil 
funds, through K'conomic Opportunity Grants, to fill about one-half of the 
financial needs of Upward Bound students. Other sources included state nnd 
institutional loan funds and scholarships. 

c. Multiplying the average Upward Bound student budget 
of $2,065 by 7,000, the number projected to enter college in the fall of 19G8, 
the total financial need was estimated at $14,455,000. This does not include 
those who did not plan to attend college although they may ioave made that 
decision because of lack of financing. If the total universe of Upward Bound 
bridge students, 9,600, was used ns the need determinant, the total finan- 
cial need would amount to $18 , 844 , 800. 

This first need figure, $14,455,000, was used as a base to calculate the net 
deficiency in financial aid funds by subiracting the dollar amount of conven- 
tional funds a\^ilable. This was done by different means in both. Using 
figures gathered from the first sample, the projected shortage was $1,490,000; 
and from the second sample, $1,707,810. The latter was considered more 
reliable because it had been studied a month later and Uicrefore closer to 
college entrance. 



d. In a discussion of the data obtained from resawn sc s by 
financial aid officers to Ciuostions rele\ant to financial aid policies, it was 
found that most institutions fa\or the more ac ademically able in gmnting 
gift aid, although most of the financial officers asserted that the needs of all 
Upward Bound students were being met. This was in sharp contrast to 
other disadvantaged stuclents whose needs could only be touched for by less 
than half of the financial aid officers (questioned. Other data point to 
fatored treatment of Upward Bound students compared with the total of 
disadvantaged students going to college ♦ The report concludes that Upward 
Bound students thus benefited from the strong efforts of Upward Bound 
pn:>ject directors on behalf of their students. 





e. In analyzing college financial aid policies, the report 
concludes that the aid policy usually reflects the admission policies of the 
institution. Commitment to the education of students with Upward Bouni 
backgrounds is usually reflected in the provisions made to accommodate 
them financially and may further be reflected in the provision of academic 
and counseling assistance through the first year, in addition to low'ering the 
admission standards. 

Recommendations 

The researchers made specific recommendations as possible solutions 
in a number of major problem areas: 

a, Coordination of Upward Bound with all Federal 
agencies providing student financial aid and programs of guidance and 
counseling. 

It was the researchers’ opinion that the present system forced students to 
adapt to the patterns of dollars available, which often led them to select Hie 
institutions offering them the most advantageous financial aid package they 
could obtain, or perhaps to select the only college which offei'ed them an aid 
package. This denigrates the Importance of guidance and placement and 
militates against fitting the student to the college for which he would be 
best suited. 



b. Provision of a long-range pattern of funding to alleviate 
some of the uncertainty that now prevails in the financial aid structure. 

c. Analysis and study of admissions patterns of Upward 
Bound students. 

d. Development of general supportive programs for Upward 
Bound students entering college to enable them to survive the Iransitlon- 

e. Improved means of identifying Upward Bound students 
to financial aid officers, some of whom indicate that there might be surplus 
funds available for them. 

f. Upgrading of the public relations effort to give the 
Upward Bound program higher public visibility at the national level. 

g. Intense efforts should be made to pcisuade students who 
have dropped out of Upward Bound or who have not made plans to continue 
college to reevaluate their decisions, especially if these actions have been 
made on the assumption that financing for higher education is una\allable. 
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h. Intensive study should be made of patterns of funding 
for Upward Bound students, aid packages offered, and pattems o^' accep- 
tance or declination by Upward Bound students as compared with ihe 
general college agoing student population. 

i. Provision of a forum for an interchange between 
OEO officials and financial aid officers to establish better relations and 
to provide an exchange of ideas and information. 

j. Finally, the reseachers, commenting on the present 
insufficiency of funding to meet even the needs of Upward Bound college- * 
going students, much less the entire universe of disadvantaged students, 
argue that if Upward Bound is to continue to survive and grow in the future, 
then requisite financing must be found for the education of Upward Bound 
graduates in future years. 

In conclusion, the researchers call for cooperation and commitment by 
educators, legislators, and the public in facing the problem of providing 
adequately for the educable but high-risk student. They see financial need 
as only one of the complex needs of this type of student: "Financial need 
is only a part of the diverse considerations which bear on a student's choice 
to attend and ability to succeed in college. It is unfortunately a fact, however, 
that such a small element can be the death blow to the collegiate enterprises 
of a substantial portion of our student population. " 



j. Study: Upward Bound, A Study of Impact on the 

Secondary School and the Community 

Research Organization: Oreenlolgh Associates, Inc. 

Investigator: Harry Van Houten 

Dale: January 19?8 



1. Purpose and Methodology 

The purpose of this study was to assess the impact of Upward Bound programs 
on secondary schools and on the communities from which Upward Bound 
students come. A number of factors were considered in selecting the cities 
to be studied. At least one city in each of the seven OEO regions was chosen. 
In each of these cities the high schools with the largest Upward Bound popu- 
lation were selected. Rural as w^ell as urban schools were included as were 
two special programs, one involving a large number of American Indians, 
and one ln\X)h1ng Mexlcan-Americans. Thirty-six Upvsard Bound feeder 
schools In 16 cities were chosen. Upward Bound participation in these schools 
ranged from 1 to 6 perosnt. 
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Greenleigh Associates staff familiarized themselves with all the Guidelines > 
available datai and operational policies of Upward Bound. Meetings were 
held with key Upward Bound personneL Questionnaires were developed tc> 
be used In field work. Similar questionnaires were also designed and mailed 
to principals In 207 secondary schools. Interviews were conducted with 
381 Upward Bound staff members ^d students from the 36 target schools. 
Community leaders were also IntervLeweci and all r^orts and data relevant 
to the study objectives were analyzed. 

2 . Findings 

.Although Upward Bound has had a significant effect on the students involved, 
the progitini had a minimal effect on secondary schools and communities* 

This may be attributed to the inability of the groups Involved to communicate 
with each other and to the small number of students participating from any 
one high school. However, the most Important reason for the ladt of Impact 
comes from the perception that traditional educators have of the Upward Bound 
program and Its sponsoring agency, OEO. Generally, they feel that the program 
repudiates tiie long-stajidlng philosophy and pedagogy of the educational establish* 
ment. 



3. Becommepdations 

To increase impact and benefits to participants, the study recommends; 

a. .\ commitment on the part of all persons to improve 
the quality of the relationships, including encourage- 
ment of a public attitude of acceptance of public 
responsibility for education from nursery school through 
college, 

b. More personal contact among Upward Bound and 
secondary school personnel and members of the 
communit}*. 

c. Pro\1sion of input and feedback systems betw een Upward 
Bound staff members and high school personnel. 

d. School oBlcials must be readily available to parents, 
students, teachers, and Upward Bound staff. 

e. Inclusion of principals and Board of Education members 
on the Public Advisory Committees (PAC) of Upward 
Bound programs, and clearer delineation of PAC respon- 
sibilities la the Guidelines . 
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f. Greater emphasis on public relations, 

g. The provision of training programs for project 
directors, and criteria for the selection of project 
directors to include the possession of potential 
leadership in the community at large as well as in 
the education of the disadvantaged. 

h. Extension of assistance to Upvv^ard Bound grac 'ates 
through the freshman year of college. 

i. Adherence to Guidelines in selection of the target 
population with respect to poverty criteria. 

j. More funds for Upward Bound to increase the number 
of students participating. 



K. Study; Parental Involvement in Upward Behind 

Research Organization; Cybem Education, Enc. 

Date; June 1969 

1 . Purt»se and ^lethQdolog^ ’ 

The purpose of this study was to determine the degree and the impact of 
parental ln\t>lv^ment in the Upward Bound program. To accomplish this 
puiTWse inv’olved development of three factors: an empirically based 

operational definition of parental InvohTement: the development of testable 
hypotheses about the effects of parental in\x)lvemeni as it is operationally 
defined: and the design of a long-range study to test the hypotheses. 

Six Upward Bound projects were chosen for the study. Although these projects 
wei'e not a statistically representative sample of all the projects, they did 
possess many characteristics that were expected to be related to parental 
inNclvemenl. The projects had previously been labeled high, medium, or 
low parental involvement, based on general impressions of the researchers. 
There were ^vo projects in each categor>^ 

Each project was visited for three days by a three-man team. Interviews 
were conducted with staff members, parents, and students. Judgments were 
made about the degree of parental Intolvement and the performance levels of 
their children. 







2 . 



Findings 



The two high involvement projects were in small cities and in medium-sized 
slate colleges. Their directors were native to the project area^ dynamic, 
committed, and were natural leaders# 

The two medium involvement projects were in large cities, in large univer- 
sities, and were serving urban ghetto residents. Both directors were 
relatively new in their Jobs, and indicated considerable social distance 
between themselves and the people and communities they were serving. 

The two low involvement projects were in large cities, in small colleges; 
they also worked with Upward Bound students residing in urban ghettos. 
Although both projects had directors, the focus of leadership was uncertain, 
and it appeared that the leadership was diffused throughout the staff. 

Some of the more important findings regarding parental involvement were: 

a. Only in the low involvement projects did staff members 
feel h need for more parental participation in their 
projects. 

b. Only in the high involvement projects did all the staff 
members report having met at least some parents. 

c. &taff members in the high and medium involvement 
projects perceived parental interest and involvement as 
motivated by concern for specific features of the pro- 
ject pxogram,as well as for theJr own child's progress; 
in the low involvement projects, staff members tended 
to perceive parent Interest and involvement as motivated 
only by concern for their own child's progress. 

The educational level of the parents was lowest in the high involvement projects 
More parents in the high than in the medium and low involvement projects said 
they had always been interested in the children's school activities. At the 
same time, more students in the high involvement projects than In the medium 
and low felt their parents had always been interested in their school activities. 

Overall, staff members, students, and parents from high involvement projects 
reported more Involvement of parents, more parental influence on projects, 
and more favorable dispositions toward influential parental involvement thsn in 
medium and low projects. 





3. 



Operational Definition for Parental Involvement 



The authors have outlined six easily quantifiable factors which constitute an 
operational definition of parental involvement. These factors were based, 
to a large extent, on the findings listed above, 

. . . Project Interest - The members of a project staff state that 
parents are important to the project. 

. . . Project Opportunity - The design for development of a project 
and the plan for implementation and operation of the project 
include specific procedures for contacting parents, for inform- 
ing them about the project, and for including them in project 
activities. 

... Parental Interest - The parents of project students state that 
they are interested in and important to the project. 

... Project/Parent Situation “ The setting, culturally and physically, 
makes it possible for contact to be achieved and maintained 
between a project and parents, 

. .. Parental Participation - The parents work as members of project 
committees and other formal groups and are active in project 
activities, 

... Project Kffeet - Parental involvement results in specific project 
policies and procedures. 

4. Testable Hypothesis 

On the basis of the information eollccled in the study, the authors present 
two functional relationships from which, they feel, a number of testable 
hypotheses can be drawn. 

Parental Involvement is a function of Project Kfforl limes 
Parent Participation 



where 



Parental Participation is a function of Project interest, 

Project Opportunity, Parcnt/Projcct Situation, and 
Parent Interest. 

The authors state that, ”Exp>erimentation Isolating each of the components of 
these functional relationships could determine the extent to which each contri- 
butes to parental lnvx>lvement.” 



They conclude with a discussion of the positive coi relation found between 
student performance and parental involvement in Upward Bound projects. 
They point out tliat this correlation is not necessarily causation since they 
cannot say for sure whether students do better when parents are involved 
or whether parents of successful students become involved • 

5. Recommendations 

The report is followed by a recommendation in the form of a proposal for 
a longitudinal study of parents in Upward Bound which calls for a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of the effects, both immediate and long range, of 
parental involvement in Upward Bounds 
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Research Organization; 
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Upward Bound: Fighting Poverty With A 
Sheepskin 

Center for Manpower Policy Studies; 
Geoi-ge Washington University 

SarA. Levitan 

Noven'iber-December 1968 



1. Purpose and Methodology 

This brief critical assessment of the Upward Bound program from its origin 
in 1965 through 1968, just prior to its legislative transfer from the OEO to the 
Office of Education la part of a chapter from the author's book, The Great 
S ociety's PoojL Lawi A New Approach io Poverty, which is a study of the 
Economic Oppprtunlty Act and was financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 



The author utilized a variety of documents and source materials including 
official press releases, excerpts from the Congress'onal Record, Congres- 
sional Committee reports, the Upward Bound G nidelinv o. Educational 
Associates, Inc. reports, and Hunt and Haitlt’s 1966 ana 1967 CUB reports, 
among others. 



2. Findings 

Although the findings are positive, the author is critical of the data generate ' 
and available and the claims for success made by the program. He 
concludes that: 
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a. Upward Boiond is serving only a small fraction of the 
target population at which the program is aimed because of Federal funding 
limitions. 



b. There is a lack of hartl data to justify the costly 
residential summer programs and the small classes considered essential 
by the administration of Upward Bound to achieve its goals. 

c. The administration design, by contracting out nationally 
to a nonprofit organization and lodging local administration with the host 
colleges and universities, bypasses the community action agencies. 

d. Diformation is F ^ng cri tho effectiveness of the 
Public Advisory Committee in involving community action agencies, other 
local groups, parents, etc. , in assisting in planning Upward Bound programs. 

e. Recruitment of disadvantaged, high-risk students who 
would not ordinarily go to collegers not universal. Some projects have care- 
fully screened out die potential fanures and have selected students with good 
grades who would be likely to go to college without benefit of Upward Bound. 

In fact, Upward Bound students' grades conform closely to the grades of 
other students in their schools. 

f. Although he admits that the rocoixl of admission to 
and retention in college of Upward Bound graduates is outstanding, the 
author casts doubt on these achievements, especially those pertaining to 
enrollment, by pointing out that 46 percent of all Upward Bound students 
attend host colleges and universities which sponsor Upward Bound programs 
and which are generally committed to the admission of numbers of Uc^vard 
liound gitiduates. Also, many UpwaitJ Jioimd graduates enroll in junior 
colleges or four-^ear colleges which generally have lower admission 
barriers and somewhat less rigorous academic standards, viz, , 80 percent 
of black Upward Ek)und graduates are erirolled in black colleges. 



g. There is much doubt whether Up'iVant Bound can 
achieve such staled goals as: influencing partlcipatmg jnslilntions to adopt 
admission standard.s more relevant to disadvantaged youth aad to develop 
new curricula and teaching methods, or affecting the attitudes of man.v 
high school educators. The author sees the Upward Bound program, with 
20,000 students, as too small to generate the kinds of changes desired. 

3. Recommendations 

Although no specific section o'^ the rejx)rl lists recommended program 
changes, a number arc implied in the discussion of various |iortions of the 
program. 



a, Substantial changes In data gathcrin>i and student 
tmcking to create a compiete data bank of reliable information on all 
piogram aspects. 

b, Stricter adherence to the basic recruitment guide- 
lines to assure the recruitment of disadvantaged, high-risk, underachieving 
students. 



c, A review of administrative practices to insure th;it 
Upward Bound is directed and administered In accordance with its sUtus 
as part of the community action program. 

d. Research into various programmatic aspects such 
as the residential programs, small classes, the PAC and Academic Policy 
Groups, financial assistance programs, and influence on lUgh schools and 
institutions of higher education, to assess the quality of effort and impact, 
and to provide altemati'/e methods of operation. 



M. Study: Students and Buildings: An Analysis of 

Selected Federal Programs for Higher 
Education 

Research Organization: Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, 

Office of Education, U.S, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 

Investigator: Joseph Frooinkin, Assistant Commissioner, 

Program Planning and Evaluation 

Date: May 1968 

] . Purpose and Methodology 

This paper is an examination of the operation oi Federal higher education 
programs for student aid and facilities construction. It also briefly appraises 
Innovative programs: college recruitment of disadvantaged high school 
students and aid to dev’eloplng colleges. Upward Bound is only one of the 
many programs and problems It deals with very briefly against a background 
of the growth of higher education, Its attendant problems, and the complete 
Federal programs for student aid, 



2 . 



Findings 



Utilizing data developed by Project Talent which shows that only 75 percent 
of all 10th graders from the lowest socioeconomic quartile, and the lowest 
one^ialf by achievement, finish high school, the author states that Upward 
Bound increased somewhat the chances of disadvantaged youth to finish high 
school since 762 out of 953, or 80 percent of those in the original summer 
1965 program, enrolled In collt^^e and of these 388, or 50 percent, entered 
the sophomore year. But the Upw’ard Bound dropout rate of 59 percent for 
college freshmen "is very close to the estimated rate in the model for yo\iths 
In the lowest socioeconomic group. " The author believes that on this basis 
very few Upward Bound students will finish more than two years of college. 

The author points out that, if true, this is "unfortunate since statistics 
indicate that low-achie\ing students, especially from minority groups, do 
not attain significantly higher income levels unless they complete the full 
course of study. " 

3. Recommendations 



In view o: these negative data and predictions, Mr. Froomktn recommends 
that additional lunds for Upward Bound be tied to the availability of student 
aid and that, until more money Is available, Upward Bound should remain 
a small experimental program. 



N. Study. 



Research Organization: 



Investigator: 



College Enrollment of Former Upward 
Bound Students: A Profile and Summary 

Data Systems Office of Educational 
Associates, Inc. (EAI) 

Francis A. Kornegay, Jr. 

May 1968 
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1, Purpose and Methodology 



The purpose of this study was to provide a descriptive analysis on the cn- 
r<;llment patterns of former Upward Bound students In two- and four-year 
colleges and of the types of institutions they are attending. The data 
utilized Include the entire population of colleges and universities (675) 
in which former Upward Bound students are now enrolled. The schools 
were broken down into categories defined by size: small (1. 000), inter- 
mediate (1,000-5,000), large (5,000-10,000), huge (10,000 +); and by 
source of support: public, private, and church .supported. 

2, Findings 

The largest category of schools, 346 or 51 percent, were public insti- 
tutions, Thirty -one percent were church supported and the remaining 
18 percent were private. Forty-two percent of all schools enrolling 
Upward Bound graduates w'ere intermediate-sized. The highest correlation 
of characteristics was public and intermediate-sized institutions which 
comprised 20 percent of the sample. Church-supported, intermediate- 
sized schools were second with 15 percent. 

Of the total of 4, 197 Upward Bound students enrolled in college, 2, 761i 
or 66 percent, were in public Institutions, while 2, 127, or 51 percent, 
were In Intermediate-sized schools, and 1,304, or 31 percent, were 
enrolled in publicly -supported, intermediate-sized colleges. 

Although the 29 public institutions represent 43 percent of the number 
in the Sou^h, they enroll the majority of Upward Bound college enrollees 
(55 percent) in the South. It was also found that the black host insti- 
tutions in the South tend to enroll the greatest numbers of black Upward 
Bound graduates. 

These findings reinforce earlier research Indicating: ''There is a signi- 
ficant concentration of former Upward Bound black enrollees in southern 
black schools". . . and lends credence to the observation of a low rate of 
mobility among black college enrollees who tend to enroll in their host 
Institution. Also cited as significant is the support given Upward Bound 
by southern black church-supported schools. 

3. Recommendations 



Ko recommendations were either stated or Implied In this survey. 
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UPWARD BOUND GUIDELINES 
1969-1970 



I . STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

A. General . UPWARD BOUND is a pre-college preparatory program de- 
signed to generate the skills and motivation necessary for suc- 
cess in education beyond high school among young people from low-, 
income backgrou:ids and inadequate secondary school preparation. 

It acts to remedy poor academic preparation and motivation in 
secondary school and thus increase a youngster's promise for 
acceptance and success in a college environment. 

Projects must include arrangements to assure cooperation among 
one or more institutions of higher education and one or more 
secondary school. They must include a curriculum designed to 
develop creative thinking, effective expression, and attitudes 
toward learning needed for post-secondary educational success; nec- 
essary health services; and such recreational and cultural and 
group activities as the Project Director determines may be appro- 
priate . 

D. Programs . Begun on a national basis in June 1966, UPWARD BOUND 
programs were supported by OEO for a first year at 215 colleges, 
universities, and residential secondary schools. These 215 aca- 
demic institutions in 47 states, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
and Guam, in turn committed themselves to serve 20,000 youngsters, 
most of whom had completed the tenth and eleventh grades. 

By 1968, approximately 300 institutions were participating in the 
program, in every state in the country, serving some 26,000 stu- 
dents--many of whom were returning after previous enrollment in 
UPWARD BOUND. 

The typical UPWARD BOUND program was offered by an educational 
institution combining secondary school and college teachers as 
faculty, making use of the physical facilities of a college cam- 
pus for the students, and utilizing the experience and energies 
of college and university students as tutors. 

Almost all UPWARD BOUND students were residents on college, vini- 
versity, and secondary school campuses for six to eight weeks 
in the summior. During the academic year the UPWAEID BOUND insti- 
tutions continued to meet the students through classes on Satur- 
days, tutorial sessions during the week, and periodic cultural 
enrichment programs. In administering these programs, academic 
institutions have used a wide variety of teaching techniques. 

Although it is not possible to list all of the attributes of a 
successful UPWAPl) BOUND program, tliorc arc ccitain characteristics 
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that appear common to the effective motivation and educi^tion 

of UPWARD BOUND students. These include: 

1. development of significant working relationships among sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and universities, and the community 
at large; 

2. involvement of teachers who are committed to the goals of 
UPWARD BOUND; 

3. provision for close and substantial individual student- teacher 
contact both in the summer and the academic year; 

4. effective use of college and university students as tutor- 
counselors both in the suiiuner and in the academic year; 

5. involvement of many resource and non-professional persons 
from the local communities; 

6. willingness on the part of all of the staff to engage the 
students as partners in learning; 

7. an important emphasis on educational goals other than the 
strictly academic, including activities designed ^o develop 
abilities to organize, to persuade, and to cooperate; 

8. recognition by the sponsoring institution of this unusual 
chance to increase its skiLlls in teaching students — of what- 
ever kind; 

9. enrollment of a student bociy which is diverse with regard to 
background and race, including the taking of affirmative steps 
to ensure recruitment of students from racial or ethnic back- 
grounds that have not been well represented at the sponsoring 
insti tution; 

10. the presence of a project director, or his assistant, working 
with the progreim on a full-tinve basis throughout the year; 

11. recognition that the academic year is at least as important 
as the summer ; 

12. enrollment of a sizeable cluster of students from a few sec- 
ondary schools rather than an enrollment of a handful of stu- 
dents from a large number of schools. 



II. th;: applicant agencies 



The following types of applicants are eligible to apply for an 
UPWARD BOUND grant! 

O 
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Any I'.ecognized Community Action Agency (CAA) , with one or more 
accredited academic institutions as delegate agencien. 

Any accredited* four-year college or university, public or pri- 
vate. 

A consortium of two or more accredited* colleges and/or univer- 
sities, provided clear administrative responsibility rests with 
a single institution. 

Any state-accredited or regionally accredited* secondary school, 
public or private, with the capability of providing residential 
facilities for the summer phase of a full-year UPWARD BOUND pro- 
ject . 

Any accredited* two-year college, public or private, which has 
the capability of providing residential facilities for the sum- 
mer phase of a full-year UPWARD BOUND project. 



*Accredi tation by one of the following associations is necessary: 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Middle State Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Commission of Institutions of Higher Education 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Commission on Colleges and Urd vetsities 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, Com- 
mission on Higher Schools 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 



Western Association of Schools and Colleges, Accrediting 
Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities and Accred- 
iting Commission for Junior Colleges 
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An eligible accredited institution must offer a liberal arts and 
general curriculum. Provisionally accredited academic institu- 
tions are not eligible to submit proposals. Exceptions may be 
made if the applicant is an institution of higher education and 
if the applicant is not located within 100 miles of a regionally 
accredited institution offering a liberal arts and general cur- 
ricu lum. 
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THE UPWARD BOUND STUDENT 



A, Target Group > The UPWARD BOUND student is a young person with 
academic potential who because of his poverty background has 
not had the motivation or preparation to use or demonstrate this 
potential. Typically this student may be apathetic or even hos- 
tile because he comes from a disadvantaged environment unable to 
help him release his real talent, or he has shunned meaningful 
educational pursuits because of inadequate school experiences. 
Quite often the potential thcit such a student possesses may not 
show in traditional msasurements, such as standardized test 
scores or grades, but may be revealed more readily through in- 
tuitive judgments. The UPWARD BOUND boy or girl is one for 
whom a college education may become possible given experiences 
and instruction necessary to overcome earlier obstacles. With- 
out this kind of experience these students would probably not 
have considered college, or might even have dropped out of high 
school . 

B* Income Criteria . Students who meet the selection criteria above 
and are to be financed by CEO must be from families whose annual 
incomes meet the poverty criteria set forth below, 

1. The following income levels must be met by at least 90%, re- 
peat 90%, of the OEO- financed UPWARD BOUND students; 

(A) 



Family Size Non- Farm Farm 



1 


$1,600 


$1,100 


2 


2, 100 


1,500 


3 


2,600 


1,800 


4 


3. 300 


2,300 


5 


3,900 


2,800 


6 


4,400 


3, 100 


7 


4,900 


3,400 


8 


5,400 


3,800 


9 


5,900 


4, 100 


10 


6,400* 


4,500** 



*Above 


10 - add 


$500 


for 


each 


additional 


member . 


**Above 


10 - add 


$350 


for 


each 


additional 


member , 
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2, Up to 10% of the OEO- financed UPWARD BOUND students may come 
from families with the following incomes: 

(B) 



Family 


Size 








Non-Farm 


Farm 


1 










$2,000 


$1,500 


2 










3,000 


1, 900 


3 










3, 500 


2,300 


4 










4,000 


2,600 


5 










4,500 


3,000 


6 










5,000 


3,400 


7 










5, 500 


3,800 


8 










6,000 


4,200 


9 










6,500 


4,600 


10 










7,000* 


5,000 


♦Above 10 


- add 


$500 


for 


each 


additional m Tiber. 




♦♦Above 10 


- add 


$350 


for 


each 


additional member 





3* The OEO income requiremen,': is satisfied if the prospective 
student lives in federally supported public housing. 

4. Students nay be selected for UPWARD BOUND whose family in- 
come is higher than those in 1 and 2 above if there is 
serious mismanagement of family income and little if any 
of such income accrues to the benefit of the student. In 
such cases, the applicant or delegate academic institution 
must obtain written testimony from a reliable third party 
that serious mismanagement of a family's income does exist 
and works a. significant hardship on the prospective UPWARD 
BOUND student, 

5, Students from families on state or federally funded types 
of welfare are deemed to have met OEO's income criteria. 

Institutions wishing to enroll additional students whose in- 
comes levels do not meet these criteria are encouraged to ob- 
tain funds from other public or private sources. Such addi- 
tional students will serve to diversify the backgrounds of the 
UPWARD BOUND group and may thereby enhance the educational pro- 
gram, 

C. Service Focus > UPWARD BOUND will focus on students completing 
the tenth and eleventh grades. However, for areas or among 










particular groups of students showing severe drop-out rates at 
an earlier age, UPWARD BOUND will consider proposals reflecting 
the need for intervention at the end of eighth and ninth c rade 
levels. Past experience has shown that UPWARD BOUND programs, 
which, on the one hand, have limited themselves to one grade 
level, or which, on the other hand, have sought students from 
too wide a grade spectrum, have been less successful. 

OBO wishes to make it entirely clear that, once a program begins 
institutions must be prepared to work with the UPWARD BOUND stu- 
dents through the secondary school years and to design UPWARD 

• BOUND programs for these students through the summer following 
the twelfth grade, that is through what we caJl the Bridge Sum- 
mer - the summer between high school graduation and college en- 
rollment. OBO feels that, in general, institutions which select 
students who have graduated from high school and enroll them for 
only one summer do not have sufficient time to work with the 
UPWARD BOUND students. It therefore discourages submission of 
p.'oposals containing such a component. 

It is expected that at least 80% of the students to be financed 
by OBO will be from areas served by an approved Community Action 
Agency (CAA) . 

D. Recruitment . An applicant institution will be expected to use 
a wide variety of recruitment sources. Individual classroom 
teachers, guidance officers, school principals, and high school 
students are natural sources of referrals. However, recruitment 
should not be limited to referrals from secondary schools only. 
In many instances the youngster who can benefit from UPWARD 
BOUND may be found only after careful and thorough direct and 
personal canvassing of the pockets of poverty in both urban and 
rural settings. OBO will require the applicant to show evidence 
that it sought students through a varied recruitment program, in 
eluding, but not limited to, referrals from present ypWARD BOUND 
students, cooperation with CAA*s, neighborhood visits. Youth 
Opportunity Centers, VISTA Volunteers, Neighborhood Youth corps, 
juvenile court officers, settlement houses, churches, and other 

'community organizations. To make further education possible for 
Job Corps members who can benefit from UPWARD BOUND, OBO has 
arranged that they may participate in the program and continue 
their education. OFO urges applicants to contact nearby Job 
Corps centers as sources for UPWARD BOUND students, 

E. Selection . Students selected for UPWARD BOUND shall be those who 
have potential for success in a two or four year college, but 
whose present level of achievement and/or motivation would seem 
to preclude their acceptance in such an institution. 
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Recomjnendations from persons who know the applicant (such as 
classroom teachers) and intuitive judgments by these and ether 
persons are as important for selection as patterns of grades 
and test scores. Applicant institutions should make it possi- 
ble foi i no i vidua 1 students to make application to an UPWARD 
BOUND program, as the mere formality of institutional recom- 
mendations may dissuade applicants from seriously considering 
an UPWARD BOUND program. While a moderate amount of testing 
after admission to an UPWARD BOUND project is permissiblei 
testing for admission is discouraged. 

It is very important that candidaces be personally interviewed 
by some members of the UPWARD BOUND staff prior to admission 
into the program. 

In the final analysis, the UPWARD BOUND director and his staff 
are responsible for effective recruitment strategies and for a 
wise selection of UPWARD BOUND students; recruitment and selec- 
tion cannot be delegated. Moreover, the very nature of the pro- 
gram and its eventual success depends upon a wise and effective 
selection of youngsters. In no case should a youngster be in- 
vited into UPWARD BOUND unless the project staff firmly believes 
that the youngster has some genuine likelihood of eventual suc- 
cess in college. 

r. General Area of Services . It is important that colleges with 
UPWARD BOUND programs work closoly with the secondary schools 
from which the students come. An UPWAEUD BOUND project should 
therefore serve an area close enough to provide convenient 
working relationships with local schools. A project should 
generally serve areas which are not more than 50 miles from 
the campus at which students will reside for the summer, 
although exceptions to this principle will be permitted when 
circumstances so dictate. While many projects may serve more 
than one community, an attempt to serve too many and/or too 
distant communities often reduces opportunities for a signifi- 
cant group of students to come from any single high school and, 
in addition, makes academic year efforts much less effective. 
Having a sizeable cluster of students returning to a single 
school is very imF>ortant . Both in the summer and in the aca- 
demic year a cluster of students should gain a conunon core of 
experience to share with one another and with their school 
classmates. Wherever possible, secondary school staff from 
the schools from which the UPWARD BOUND students are coming 
should be used in a teaching, tutorial, or counseling capacity 
during the entire period of the program--summer as well as 
academic year. 








G. Relationships to Community Action Agencies . One of the most 
picmising devices for identification of UPWARD BOUND students 
is the large number of local community action agencies which 
are a part of the OEO-administered Community Action Program. 

The academic institutions must work closely with these groups. 

The benefits of such cooperation include opportunities for 
academic institutions and CAA ' s to establish a significant 
dialogue. Both have much to gain from such a relationship. 

These Guidelines provide some direction toward achieving this 
relationship, including a requirement that each educational 
institution operating an UPWARD BOUND project establish a 
Public Advisory Committee consisting of people from the in- 
stitution, from che local CAA> secondary schools, civic leaders, 
and most important, residents of the target neighborhoods from 
which UPWARD BOUND students come. These residents shall be per- 
sons who, themselves, meet the OEO poverty criteria. This 
group may include, but should not be limited to, family mem- 
bers of UPWARD BOUND Students. Such a group can be of central 
help, particularly in assisting in the recruitn.ent of youngsters 
who fit UPWARD BOUND selection criteria and in building effective 
follov-up assistance after these youngsters have experienced an 
UPWARD BOUND summer. 

In order to establish an effective involvement with relevan 
CAA's, OEO requires that, prior to submission of an applic.^t 
an appraisal of the proposed program be obtained from the CAA 
serving the community in v^hich the sponsoring academic insti- 
tution is located and from all approved CAA's in communities 
from which students are to be selected. If the applicant is a 
CAA, such an appraisal must be obtained from any other CAA's 
in communities from which students are selected. 

As in previous years, UPWARD BOUND grants will n ot be charged 
against the CAA's 1969 fiscal allotments. The extent of this 
involvemen t- wi th CAA's should be clear. Whether or not the 
applicant is a CAA, the academic institutions retain exclusive 
. jurisdiction over decisions pertaining to program curriculum 
and UPWARD BOUND staff. While CAA's should be involved ir 
coordinating the project with other antipoverty projects in 
the community and helping to identify potential UPWARD BOUND 
students, admi.jion to and discharge from an UPWARD BOUND pro- 
ject shall bo determined by the educational institution, 

H, Health . Academic institutions are required to provide nece^isai y 
health services for UPWARD BOUND students, many of whom ha • 
not previously had sufficient care, resulting in a negative 
effect on their attitudes toward and capacity for Icarninj. 
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OBO expects that grantees will arrange for or provide diagnostic 
services which will produce information on the medical and dental 
needs of UPWARD BOUND students. 

Bnrollees who have medical or dental deficiencies which signi- 
ficantly affect their performance as UPWARD BOUND students 
should be promptly treated. 

Project Directors should arrange to have on file a medical con- 
sent form duly signed by students' parent (s) or guardian. This 
form should be locally developed. it is suggested that the 
language of this consent form be coniprehensive , including pre- 
ventive, corrective, routine, and emergency medical and dental 
services for the entire period the student is enrolled in UPWARD 
BOUND. 

If the institution normally provides health services for its 
student body on payment of a fee such fee may be included in 
the budget. Institutions, however, can expect health costs to 
be noticeably higher for UPWARD BOUND students than those nor- 
mally encountered among college students. OBO should be con- 
sidered the last dollar source of funds for health services 
other than those normally provided to students. Applicants 
are responsible for making and carrying out agreements to ob- 
tain all services or reimbursements that are available in the 
community or under local, state, and federal law, Arrangements 
should be made, for example, whenever possible, for aid under 
OEO- funded programs such as comprehensive neighborhood health 
centers, CAA health clinics, or Title XIX of the Social Security 
Act (Medicaid) (See Appendix F); for donations of profeaaional 
services (See Appendix C); and for use of university medical 
school facilities. 

I. Composition of Student Group Selected , In a multi-racial world 
and nation, no factor* is more important to the achievement of 
the goals of UPWARD BOUND than quality integrated education. 

Every applicant must indicate in its proposal the intended racial 
• composition of tho group it proposes to select. 

OEO will give considcrat ion to programs for men only and women 
only, if th' normal student body of the institution is wholly 
men or ’'ho). / However, a particular effort should be 

made to obtain nn equal number of girls and beys in the programs, 
especially f ror among groups which sho^^ a pattern of more fe- 
male o!U' .1 I no.nt an.i r/'Lcntion in edvicational institutions. Col- 
leges which have historically had a larger female than male en- 
rollrcnl will to expected to enroll males and females in essen- 
tially equal pioportions in their UPWARD BOUND class. 
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J* Parental Involvement . Applicant institutions should make every 
effort to involve the parents in the important educational ex- 
periences their youth undertake. Such involvement may include 
on-campus visits in the summer to observe UPWARD BOUND activi- 
ties, representative membership on the UPWARD BOUND Advisory 
Committee, and visits by project personnel to the hontes of the 
students to discuss the educational development or post-secon- 
dary school plans of the ITPWARD BOUND student. Applicants may 
make budget requests to meet costs appropriate to these purposes* 

IV, THE ACADFJ^IC INSTITUTION 

A. Institutional Commitment . In administering an UPWARD BOUND 
grants an academic institution should bear in mind the basic 
interest of OEO in this program. That interest is to provide 
an effective educational route out of poverty. UPWARD BOUND 
programs are not thought of as "summer schools" merely ccmpla- 
menting regular academic school programs, but rather as programs 
in which basic academic attitudes are developed in a setting of 
close teacher- student contact, with a faculty of college and 
secondary school teachers, and also persons whose main vocation 
may not be teaching but whose special skills are important to 
the student and who have a willingness to explore the use of 
other than standard materials and teaching methods. 



A genuine commitment to UPWARD BOU'^JD on the part of an academic 
institution's administration and faculty is essential. To demon- 
strate this commitment, in proposing an UPWARD BOUND program an 
applicant should provide for the following; 

Academic Policy Group . Such an institutional UPWARD BOUND aca- 
demic policy group should be broadly representative of the aca- 
demic institution's own competencies. This committee should 
include representatives of several schools and/or departments, 
including members of the liberal arts faculty and important 
representation f rom the administration. Representation from 
the regular student body on such a group would be desirable. In 
development of curriculum, of program, and of administrative 
support, such a committee can be of great value to a Project 
Director and his staff as well as to the UPWARD BOUND students. 
The policy group shall be involved with the planning as well 
as the implementation of UPWARD BOUND projects. OEO expects 
that proposals will represent the varied competencies of an 
academic institution rather than single departments or schools 
within universities. 

2, Campus Fac i lities . The physical facilities of an institution 
for UPWARD BOUND such as classrooms, dormitories, informal 
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lounge;?, recreation rooms, and offices for staff members 
should be provided in the same quality and availability as 
they are for the regular faculty and student body. Sharing 
of the facilities and subsequent communication between the 
regular staff and student body and the UPWARD BOUND staff 
and student body have a positive educational effect and should 
be encouraged. In this regard, OEO discourages special iden- 
tification on campus of UPWARD BOUND students. 

3. Staff . UPWARD BOUND staff should be persons with demonstrated 
sensitivity to and respect for the kinds of students to be 
enrolled in UPWARD BOUND. An institution should demonstrate 
its own commitment to UPWARD BOUND by inclusion of members 

of its regular teaching faculty in the UPWARD BOUND teaching 
staff. In its proposal an applicant must show the intended 
racial composition of the staff, including teachers, tutor- 
counselors, and non-professionals. 

While staff continuity is important, OEO hopes that UPWARD 
BOUND will have the widest possible impact upon college and 
secondary school teaching. OEO therefore suggests that each 
year an academic institution consider selecting some new staff 
members in the UPWARD BOUND program. 

4. G uidance on Post-Secondary Education . The academic institu- 
tion should indicate the extent of its commitment to the 
UPWARD BOUND students by showing the kinds of advice on post- 
secondary education it will provide, especially in locating 

. finances for higher education for those students. Such ad- 
vice and assistance in obtaining financial aid become major 
responsibilities of academic institutions as the students 
approach completion of secondary school. 

5. Secondary School-Collogo Relat i ons . An institution of liighor 
education should indicate the nature and extent of i^.s coopera- 
tion with secondary schools by the inclusion of secondary 
school personnel in the UPWARI.’> BOUND Advisory Committee, and 

by development of continuing cooperation and active involve- 
ment with secondary poraonnol, particularly in the 

acanenic year idiaso of UPWARD BOUND program, 

pub li c Advisory Ccmjriittco . An effective relationship with 
the target group and the cc:arriunity served l>y an UPWARD BOUND 
program should be developed tl'iroug]; an UPWARD BOUND Public 
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Advisory coirunittee r The sponsoring academic institu- 
tion should take the initiative in creating such a Com- 
mittee. It is through the active involvement of this 
Committee that OEO's statutory mandate of ^'maximum feasi- 
ble participation of residents of the areas and members 
of the groups served" is met. At least 50% of the mem- 
bers of the Committee must be representatives of the 
target area who themselves meet the poverty criteria. 

The l/PWARD BOUND Public Advisory Committee may include, 
but not be limited to, parents of UPWARD BOUND students, 
staff members of secondary schools which the UPWARD BOUND 
students attend, members of the staff and principal repre- 
sentative board of the participating CAA's, civic and 
educational leaders in the community, and the representa- 
tives of the sponsoring institution's own staff. If the 
applicant is not a CAA, the Public Advisory Committee 
mu s t include representatives of the participating CAA's^ 
The inclusion of college undergraduates as Advisory Com- 
mittee members is a most effective way of demonstrating 
an institution's full involvement in the UPWARD BOUND 
program. Such a committee is expected to meet a minimum 
of six times per year. 

The public Advisory Committee should perform meaningful 
functions in the management of the program. It is ex- 
pected that, at a minimum, it will: 



a. Assist in the development of and give approval 
to the application before it is submitted. The 
public Advisory Committee is encouraged to make 
written comments on any aspects of the program 
design or operation as a part of the grant ap- 
plication submitted to OEO. 

b. participate in establishing criteria for the 
selection of professional staff. To the ex- 
tent it is possible within existing practices 
of the sponsoring academic institution, it 
should participate in the selection of the pro- 
fessional and non-professional staff. This 
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participation may include suggesting, talking 
with, and commenting on all candidates under 
consideration and making recommendations to 
the sponsoring academic institution. 



c. Initiate suggestions and ideas for program im- 
provements. 

d. Serve as a channel for hearing complaints on 
the program. 

e. Assist in organizing activities for parencs- 

f. Assume some degree of responsibility for com- 
municating with parents and encouraging their 
participation in the program. 

g. Serve as a link to public and private organi- 
zations , 



h. Aid in recruiting volunteers and assist in 
mobilizing community resources. 



Assistance f or^ UPWARD COUND "Graduates .*' Applicants are 
encouraged to utilize private and ins t i tu t ional resources 
in providing counseling and tutoring for UPWARD BOUND stu- 
dents in college, especially during their critical freshman 
year. A limited number of proposals to fund such services 
for former UPWARD BOUND students will be considered. Appli- 
cants seeking this type of support must show that other 
private and institutional services have been sought and 
were unavailable. 

8. Admission of UPWARD BOUND students at the Host College . Past 
experience has shown that a student is more likely to be suc- 
cessful if he attends the college which hosted the UPWARD 
BOUND program in which ho was enrolled. It is therefore ex- 
pected that a college sponsoring an UPWARD BOUND program will 
admit some of its UPWARD BOUND students. 
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B. Residential Programs . The programs funded in the past indicated 
the particular benefits of on-campus residence; OBO will gi /e 
preference to UPWARD BOUND proposals that nvolve residential 
summer programs. Non-residential programs will, however, be 
considered . 

C. Academic Institutions and Religious Activities . All UPWARD 
BOUND projects must be conducted on a completely non-sectarian 
basis. Projects will be subject to certain special conditions 
to meet prohibitions against any selection on the basis of 
religion, teaching of religion, religious proselytization , or 
required religious worship. 

V. THE UPWARD BOUND P\OGRAM 



A. Curriculu m. The academic part of the UPWARD BOUND program is 
crucial. More often than not, a poor academic program equals 
a poor UPWARD BOUND program as far as the students are concerned. 
The content of the curriculum is designed by the educational 
institution. Because UPWARD BOUND is a full-year program, the 
academic year is as important as the mort^ concentrated summer 
phase. OEO, in reviewing proposals, will give equal attention 
to the winter program and the on-campus sumjner program. The 
curriculum for both phases should be developed to provide the 
intellectual qualities and the attitudes necessary for success 
in college. It should aim, therefore, to develop critical 
thinking, effective expression, and positive attitudes toward 
learning . 

Students whose motivation toward learning is already low or non- 
existent are unlikely to change their attitudes if the curri- 
culum and academic climate is similar to what they have rejected. 
If they have not been "reached" by lectures, by lack of oppor- 
tunities to express freely their own ideas, by an overemphasis 
on facts, by dull text books or work books, or tedious drill, 
by a repetition of the same material; it is imperative for an 
UPWARD BOUND program to offer them first-rate material which is 
at the same time exciting anc’' relevant to them. To do this re- 
quires teachers who honestly believe that the subject they teach 
is important for the student to know and who themselves genuinely 
enjoy and know their subject matter. Past experience has shown 
that it is particularly important that to be motivational the 
classes should be academically challenging. UPWARD BOUND stu- 
dents returning for a second year may need a curriculum different, 
at least in part, from that offered new students. This may even 
include access to regular college courses given for credits. 





oth er Educ at ional Goals . Applicants shall propose^ in addition 
to academic components, activities which will enhance the per- 
sonal effectiveness of the students and provide opportunities 
for the application of learning experiences to life experiences. 
Such activities might include self-government, a student news- 
paper, student services to others {tutoring younger school 
pupils or other neighborhood activities) . 

Cultural programs, including field trips to important historic, 
artistic, or cultural places in nearby areas, shall be a part 
of every project. 

Recreational and physical activities should be part of every 
UPWARD BOUND project. Team activities (soccer, softball, etc.) 
should be augmented by individual recreational or physical 
activities (swimming, tennis, chess, etc,) to provide intro- 
duction to life-long recreational pursuits, 

C. Summer Program and Jobs . OEO expects the UPWARD BOUND summer 
program to require the student's full time participation. It 
may be necessary, however, for some students to work part time 
in the summer. This is particularly the case when the students 
are Bridge students since they often feel that their most im- 
portant need is meeting the college expenses which lie immedi- 
ately ahead. If this occurs. Project Directors should make 
every effort to see that such work does not interfere with the 
purposes of UPWARD BOUNIN especially the student's participation 
in the academic program. 

D. ' Staff 

1. Project Director . The Project Director should be a regular 
member of the proposing academic institution's faculty and 
should be integrally involved in both the planning and the 
implementation of the project, whenever possible, the Pro- 
ject Director should be a person who has had experience with 
or demonstrated sensitivity to and respect for the type of 
students to be enrolled in the UPWARD BOUND project. Tn 
order to provide a substantial academic year program, OEO 
prefers that in addition to full-time status during the 
summer component for the Project Director and/or Assistant 
Director, administration of the project be vested in a sub - 
stantially full-time professional person during the academic 
year phase . 

A full-time person is particularly important for programs 
which have high school seniors during the academic yeai . 
Someone is needed to assist these students in filling out 
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applications for admissions and/or scholarships, writing 
recommendations, and making appropriate personal contacts 
whenever necessary. 



Among the several responsibilities of the Project Director, 
none should take priority over his responsibility of seeing 
that UPWARD BOUND graduates are placed in appropriate col- 
leges and universities. This may well be the Project Di- 
rectors's last official responsibility to an UPWARD BOUND 
student, but it is quite possibly his most imp^^rtant respon- 
sibility. 

2. Teaching Staff . The teaching staff must include both college 
and secondary school faculty. All teachers should be selected 
on the basis of experience v/ith and/or demonstrated sensi- 
tivity to and respect for the kinds of students to be enrolled 
in UPWARD BOUND projects. At least one- third of the UPWARD 
BOUND teaching staff should be members of the regular teaching 
faculty of the proposing institution. At least one-third 
should be regular teachers in the secondary schools. \^herever 
possible, these secondary schools should be the same as those 
which the UPWARD BOUND students attend during the academic 
year . For private secondary school appl icanta, at least 
one-third of their teaching staff must be drawn from their 
institution, and at least one-third from other sending schools. 
Staff may include an Assistant Project Director, specialists 
in such fields as art, drama, film, reading, speech, or recre^ 
ation, c. a full or part-time basis. While teachers from 
secondary schools and the colleges may be the most appro- 
priate, applicants should bear in mind the special contri- 
butions in certain areas which can be made by Peace Corps 
returnees, VISTA Volunteers, undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, youth workers, and the like. Appropriate staff should 
be available to each program to work with students who have 
heretofore reacted negatively to conventional social and/or 
educational environment. Neighborhood or youth workers who 
have experience in working with such youngsters may serve as 
dormitory counselors or as dormitory heads. In addition, 
staff should be available to work with students who appear 
to suffer from psychological difficulties. 



3. Tutor-Counselors . Each UPWARD BOUND program should include 
tutor-counselors who are students from within or without 
the sponsoring institution. Previous programs indicated 
the importance of tutors with special ability to establish 
rapport with UPW/RD BOUND students. Frequently, such rap- 
port was markedly enhanced by the use of tutors from racial 
or ethnic groups represented by the UPWARD BOUND students. 
UPWARD BOUND "graduates" now in oollage may briiKi special 
benefits to the program. 
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Tutors should live in the dormitories with the students. 
While OEO would discourage the practice, tutors may be per- 
mitted to take no more than one course on campus in the in- 
stitution’s own summer session. 

Institutions of higher education are encouraged to 
employ students as tutor-counselors who are eligible 
for Work-Study funds under the Higher Education Act 
as amended. UPWARD BOUND funds may be used as the 
grantee’s local Work-Study share for students working 
in UPWARD BOUND. Under the most recent amendments to 
the Higher Education Act, the local share should 
usually be at least 20%. 



Applicants are encouraged to discuss any use of Work-Study 
funds with the responsible officials at these institutions. 

It should be remembered that OEO does not administer the 
Work-Study Program; program and budget planning here should 
be done in cooperation with those persons directly involved in 
adminstering Work-Study funds. 



4 . Other Supporting Staff . Other supporting staff shou Id include 
professionals or non-professionals from the community from which 
the students are selected. Wlien possible, priority for non- 
professional positions shall be given to residents of the area 
from which the students come and who themselves meet OEO poverty 
criteria. The applicant should consider including in the pro- 
gram such non-profesjs iona 1 positions as teacher aides, dormitory 
aides, clerical aides, and family liaison aides, or any other 
similar "new career" position which will further the objectives 
of the program. The applicant should provide means by which 
persons filling these positions will be given adequate training 
to provide for career development. CAA ’ s as well as the Public 
Advisory Committee should be a prominent source for the nomin- 
ation of such persons. 

The ratio of students to staff should be appropriate to the 
special needs of the particular project and its students. Such 
ratios should evolve from a clear understanding of the nature of 
an UPWARD BOUND class where maximum student participation is of 
importance and where class- student- teacher interchange may be in 
marked contrast to the normal school experience. In the highly 
personal atmosphere of the UPWARD BOUND program lies the key to the 
educational experience which the project is designed to generate. 

This same s tudent- teacher or student- tutor interchange is equally 
important in the academic year portion of the project. OEO will 
be critical of student-staff ratios, if notably high or low, 
whether in the surruner or the academic year. 







Provision should be made for appropriate staff orientation 
prior to the students’ arrival on campus. Budget requests 
for financing such orientation up to a maximum of fiv(? days 
immediately prior to the beginning of the program may be in- 
cluded in proposals. Proposals may also include providing 
for specialized consultants, where necessary. 

E . Non-Discrimination 

1. Importance of Non-Discrimination . OEO will insist on full 
compliance with all applicable non-discrimination policies 
and conditions. it is prepared to take all appropriate and 
necessary action to assure compliance, including termination 
of grants and suits to recover funds previously released. 

2 . Special Case when Several Institutions are Involved . Two o r 
more institutions which propose to operate UPWARD BOUND pro- 
grams serving the same general geographic area, and which 
have different racial, color, ethnic, or religious admission 
practices in their regular operations , will not be funded to 
serve such an area if OEO believes thtt *^he result will be 
segregation of their respective programs along those lines. 

3 . Special Non-Discrimination Requirements . Execution of the 
standard OEO Civil Rights Assurance Form and the Grants 
Application shall constitute agreement to comply with all 
conditions relating to non-discrimination contained in the 
Conditions Governing Community Action Program Grants, as 
well as the following supplementary requirements applicable 
to UPWARD BOUND projects. The requirements set forth below 
shall apply to every grantee and other academic institution 
or agency involved in UPWARD BOUND regardless of the compo- 
sition of its regular staff and student body. Applicants and 
delegate agencies whose regular student bodies or staff are 
disproportionately drawn from particular racial, color, ethnic, 
or religious groups will be expected to include in their ap- 
plications a statement of their specific plans for avoiding 
this pattern and insuring non- segregation in tl^eir UPV7ARD 
BOUND projects. 

a. Every phase and unit of the project shall be open to all 
eligible students without regard to race, color, creed, or 
national origin* Students and staff, both professional and 
non-professional, must be recruited, selected, and assigned 
to classes, duties, and living accommodations without re- 
gard to race, color, creed, or national origin. There shall 
be no recruitment, selection, assignment, or reassignment of 
students or staff on any basis or in any manner which re- 
sults in segregation or discrimination. 
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b. The areas or groups to be served by the project shall not 
be selected in such manner as to produce segregaticn or 
discrimination . 

c. There shall be no discrimination or segregation within the 
project, its classes^ activities, or living accommodations, 
once students and staff have been selected and assigned. 

To the extent that living accommodations are not provided 
on a campus, the location of such living accommodations 
shall be selected so as to provide a i'liixture of eligible 
students . 

d. All publicity and recruitment efforts must be designed to 
reach all eligible groups with equal effectiveness and 
must make clear that the program will be operated on a 
completely non-discriminatory and unsegregated basis. 

e. Eligibility for the project shall not be based on eligi- 
bility to enter or return to a particular secondary school, 
college, or university in a succeeding school year, if such 
eligibility will be based on race, color, creed, or national 
origin , or if initial or presumptive school assignment to 

a secondary school will be made on such a basis, subject to 
the right of the child or his parents to request a transfer 
or reassignment to another school. 

f. The terms "discrimination" and "segregation" include ail 
recruitment, selection, assignment, or different or separate 
treatment by the grantee, any delegate agency, or contractor 
based on the race, color, creed, or national origin of stu- 
dents or of professional or non-professional staff members, 
and also include any arrangement designed to prodv.ce merely 
"token" integration. 

p. Religious Activiti es. The grantee shall ensure, and shall provide 
in any contract or other arrangement with a church-related school, 
schools, or school system, that: 

1. None of the grant funds shall be used for the teaching of re- 
ligion, for religious proselyti^at ion, or religious worship. 

2, There shall be no religious instruction, proselytization, or 
worship in connection with any program supported in whole or 
in part by this grant anJ conducted outside of normal school 
hours (such as after-school programs, summer-school programs) 
or conducted for persons who are not participating in the regu- 
lar curriculum (such as pre-school, adult-education, or a pro- 
gram for dropouts) . 



3. In any of the programs described in (2) above, admission 
shall not be based directly or indirectly on religious affili- 
ation or on attendance at a church-related school or other 
church- related institution. Affirmative steps shall be taken 
to make known the general availability of such programs in 
the area served. 

4. Participation in programs supported in whole or in part by 
this grant shall not be used as a means of inducing partici- 
pation in sectarian or religious activities or of recruitment 
for sectarian or religious institutions. 

5. The textbooks and other materials used in programs supported 
in whole or in part by this grant shall be devoid of sectarian 
or religious content. 

6. Facilities renovated or rented for programs financed in whole 
or in part by this grant shall be devoid of sectarian or re- 
ligious symbols, decoration, or other sectarian identification 
Other facilities used primarily tor such programs shall, to 
the maximum feasible extent, be devoid of sectarian or reli- 
gious symbols, decoration, or other sectarian identification. 

7. Grant funds shall not be used in any manner to release funds 
regularly expended by the school, schools, or school system. 
For example, grant funds shall not be used to pay in any part 
costs which would otherwise be incurred by the school, schools 
or school systems in their regular operation. 

The grantee will, before^ executing a contract with any church- 
related school, schools, or school system, submit the proposed 
contract to CEO for approval. 

VI. UPWARD BOUND'S RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESOURCES 

OEO wishes its UPWARD BOUND project to be complementary to other pro 
grams available from OEO itself as well as those emanating from othe 
government and private sources. Specific attention is drawn to the 
following: 

A . The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended , 
which offers assistance to school programs for the education of 
children of low-income families; 

B. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, a s amended , which estab- 
lishes the Neighborhood Youth Corps under whi'^h UPWARD BOUND 
high school students, but not high school graduates, shou](^ io 
eligible for paying jobs while in high school. The Job Corps, 
established under Title I of the Act, should be a source of 
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recruitment for potential UPWARD BOUND students. In addition, 
UPWARD BOUND projects should be coordinated with compensatory 
education, neighborhood centers, community organizations, 
and special summer programs which are part of local Community 
Action Programs under Title II of the Act; 

C. The Higher Education Act 6f 1965 as amended , which contains 
federal scholarships for needy college students which may bo 
conditionally committed to high school students as well as the 
encouragement of secondary school dropouts to re-enter school. 
The college Wor“k-Study program, under which needy youngsters 
accepted in a college can be provided with jobs, is now a part 
of this Act. It can finance college students who are employed 
in UPWARD BOUND projects; 

D. Numerous other programs designed to respond to the disadvantaged 
high- school-age student supported b” private foundations and 
other resources. 

VII. NATIONAL UPWARD BOUND CHARACTERIZATION 

Academic institutions will be asked to cooperate in supplying in- 
formation to OEO for a national characterization of UPWARD BOUND. 
This information is essential to OEO for its reports to the Ccngrer 
anc for future development of UPWARi") BOUND. Because this charactoi 
ization will be national and because- maximum OEO funds must go to 
program components of direct benefit to the students, no request 
for funds for local research, evaluation, or statistical work will 
be granted. Similarly, requests to use UPWARD BOUND students in 
teacher training programs will not be granted. 
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APPENDIX C 

COMPUTATION OF UFETIME INCOMES 



The basic formt las used in computingtbe present value of lifetime incomes for 
this study are; 



From the IndividuaPs viewpoint; 

A =I xR xp x(l + g) 
area sea ere era 
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From the government's viewpoint; 



A - I X R X P 
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s refers to sex 

r refers to race (white or nonwhite) 

e refers to amount of education (in our categories: 1-3 years high school » 
4 years high school, 1-3 years college, 4 or more years college), 
a refers to age ^ 

A ^ adjusted income. Thus srea refers to the imputed income of an Lndivi 
dual of a particular sex, race and amount of education at a particular age. 

I - unadjusted Income derived from census figures, 

R ^ an income correction i’lctor for race, 

P = probability of being alive at a particular age, 

g = rale of real growth of the economy (set at 3 percent for this study) . 
i ^ interest rate used Ln discounting for present value purposes, 

^Isre - present value of the stream of lifetime income for a particular sex, 
race, and education group, for a discount rale i, 

b - beginning age, and age to which present value is computed. 

Age IG was selected as the beginning age for the purposes of this study, 

z - age at which income is assumed to end. Age 65 was selected for 
this study. 

Each of the factors in the above formulas will be discussed separately, giving clcta! 
of source of data, method of computation, and caveats to be observed in inlcrpro- 
ting the data. 



The /I'rst factor is sea, the unadjusted income at a particular age for a given sex 
and education group. Data were obtained from the V,S, Bureau of the Census 
(1969) on incomes of individuals in 19G7. The data are for income in 1967 of 
individuals above the age of '23, Data are given by age groups for the different 
education classifications for wall males and all females. Separately, data are 
given by sex, race- and education classification, but not by age group. Thus it 
was necessary to extract unadjusted incomes by sex, education, and age (^sea) 
and then adjust these for race by afaclcr (*^re) computed from the second 
group of data. 

The data by sex, education, and age ai*e gi\e?i by age groups for the ages 23 -.’M, * 
35—15, 45-51, and 55-64. For each group, l)olh mean and median income of 
those with income is gi\en, as well as the total number of individuals in the 
category and the nun’ibcr with income. First, U was necessary to decide wliether 
to use the mean or the median to leprescnt the income for the group, Sontetunes 
there is a sizeable spre^Td between the two, with the mean almost always higher 
than the median. From a sirictlv mathematical fx>int of view, it is not proper 
to do mathematical manipulations with the mcdiaji, whereas it is with the mean. 
However, there are good piaclical reasons for choosing the median in this case. 
The mean is subslanlialU higher than the median because the distribution of 
incomes is skewed, A few individuals with very high iiicome.s affect the mean 
disproportionately. This stud\- is concerned with indi\iduals who will not inherit 
great wealth or business opix)rtunitics, Because the n^ean is influenced by 
high incomes which are associated w ith this, whereas tl^.e ntedian is not, it scen:s 
more appropriate to use the median for our study. The fact that the median is 
based on a very large sample gives it a stability that it would not otherwise have, 
and makes the eijusimcnts ver\' unlikely to lead to unteasonablo results. 

It would ha\c been more desirable use a measure of earniags, rather than 
income, but such data are not avaihddc i cccntl> in usable form, F\ en ihi.s 
would not be a perfect measure, hi any case, since in coniputing Ijcncfits of 
the program, differentials are used, and since income differentials arc likely 
to lx? v*er>' similar to earnings differentials , no gross errors are Lnlroduccd b> 
our measure. 



The income to lx? ente red for a paniuilai sc\, c'liucation, and age group was 
first adjusted for (hose \\ho hud iucon.c b\ multi pi ving the median inccmie of 
those with income b> the ratio of il.ose \mih i u omo to all those in the group. 
This gives an I for, sa> , the males of 2 5-:>l \cars of age with 1-3 \ cars high 
school education. Some cconoirasts, ii^ computing lifetunc incomes, have 
assigned this incorr.c to cvei \ age in tlie gr^ up from 25 to 31, This would be 
appropriate if there were no discounting, i^ul the operation ot the discount 
factor, putting more weight on the earlier \ears, wc?u Id make such a n-.cthotl 
give artificially high rcsnlts, Insk.vl, tl't 1 forage 25-5I has been assigric»l 
to age 30, that for age 3 V N to agt c :t , .m l then valm for the » lhc r a.gcs 
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were filled in by linear interpolation. From age 60 to 65, and Ix^Iow 30 (with 
exceptior*s discussed below) the incomes were extrapolated in the same fashion. 



It was necessary to treat incomes during the period when some of the individuals 
in the study would be in school in a different fashion. The census data make no 
distinction between incomes of those in school and those not in school. However, 
Spiegelman (19G8) presents some estimate yearly earnings of those enrolled in 
school by sex, race, and age. A summary of the information from the table on 
page 106 of his study is given below: 



Earnings cf Those Enrolled in School 



Sex-Race 
White males 






14-17 

18-19 



Earnings per Year 

$ 150 

430 



White females 


14-17 


* j — 

70 




18-19 


280 




20-24 


660 


Non white males 


14-17 


110 




18-19 


290 




20-24 


7G0 


Non white females 


14-17 


40 




18-19 


130 




20-24 


580 



The appropida^e figures from this table were entered for age 16 for those with 1-3 
years high school, for ages 16-18 for those with four years high school (age 18 was 
assumed as the normal graduation age), for ages 16-20 for those with 1-3 years 
college, and for ages 16-22 for those with 4 or more years college. For females, 
incomes from age 30 were then extrapolated down until they met the figures for 
income while enrolled in school. This was also done for males except in the case 
of liigh school dropouts. Exti'apolation of income from age 30 down to age 17 
gave unreasonably high incomes at the early ages. Instead, the income for year- 
round full-time workers aged 16-19, adjusting it for an assumed unemployment 
rate, was inserted at age 18. Incomes from age 30 to 20 were extrapolated, a 
figure for age 19 was interpolated, and a figure for age 17 was similarly extrapo- 
lated. 

The result of all this is a set of incomes from age 16 to 65 for all males and for 
all females in each of four different education groups. It was now necessary to 
adjust these for race, with the factor ^sre. The median income of white males foi 
a given education group was corrected as before for those without income, and 
divided by the corrected Income of all males with this ajnount of education, I'hv 
resulting race correction factor was applied to all incomes in the table for whiiv 
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males. A race correction factor was computed in this way for each of the 16 
sex, race, and education groups. 

The third factor involved in getting adjusted incomes is the mortality rate. It 
Is expressed as ^sra, the probability that a person of a particular sex and race 
who was alive at age 16 would still be alive at a particular age. It is not 
necessary to estimate whether he would still Ixj capable of working at that age, 
because the census income figures reflect this. The probabilities were 
calculated from a mortality table for 1966 appearing in U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (1968). 

The fourth factor has not often been used in lifetime income calculations, but 
it is a very important one. The procedure followed thus far is an effort to 
use cross-sectional data to represent longitudinal data. That is, data on 
present earnings for people age 60 are used to represent imputed incomes of 
persons currently in their teens when they reach age 60. But this can result 
in a serious underestimate, ^'or our economy is growing, and real incomes 
grow with it. Miller (1965) has shown this by comparisons of cohort data with 
cross-sectional data. In his study for the period 1950-1960 real incomes grew 
at the rate of approximately 3,5 percent per year in constant dollars purely' as n 
result of the growth of the economy, (lie docs not give this figure of 3.5 percent, 
and as a matter of fact somewhat confuses the issue when he takes a rate ot 
growth for the decade and divides it by 10 to get a rate ncr year. The v3.5 percent 
figure was calculated as an average from his decade' data.i Aliller ^;ivrs data on 
the results of this decade of economic growth on incomes ol males on niii'erent 
races, education, and section of the country. While it appears that the growth 
affected incomes of younger cohorts moi e than those of older cohorts, the more 
educated more than less educated, and the nonwhites more than the whites, the 
results were sufficiently mixed and similar to allow use of a single estimate 
for all classes. Data from other sources indicates a growth in productivity 
that approximates 3 percent per annum. Tills figure of 3 percent has 

been chosen as a reasonable estimate of fului c gro\slh. The factor (1 + 
is merely the compound interest formula used to apply this groulh rale to 
future years. The usual representation of the formula is (1 i)^. In this 

case, I -■ g “ .03, and n, Ihc numiK'r of years, is equal to a, the age 
under consideration, less b, the starting age of 16. 

The product of these four factors is ^^srea, the adjusted income for each age 
from 16 to 65 for each sex, race, and education category. The second formal, 
is used to gel the present value of the lifetime income stream for each category 
at the three selcctexl interest rates. It expresses the fact that one takes each 
adjusted Income, divides it by (1 ^ and sums the results. Here i equals 

5 percent. 7,5 percent or 10 percent, the three discount rates used. 
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As in all extrapolations used In predicting the future, it is dangerous to 
assume that our economy will continue to expand for the next 50 years 
at 3 percent per year. The fact that productivity has been increasing 
at approximately this rate since the end of World War II is no assurance 
that it will continue. But we have nothing better than history to go on, 
and It has been assumed that this rate of expansion will continue. 

Lifetime Incomes from the government's viewpoint (as discussed in the body of 
this report) should be calculated without Including the effect of economic growth. 
Thus, the formulas from the government's viewpoint are identical with those 
from the individual's viewpoint except for the omission of the factor (1 + 
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